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IN THE TIME IT TAKES TO READ 
THIS PAGE, YOU CAN KNIT ALL THIS. 


Imagine being able to produce beautiful, original knit garments for yourself, your family. — 
even your friends — in less than a day. For just the cost of your yarn! 

With a state-of-the-art electronic knitting machine from Knitking, you can do all that and 
more. It’s easier than you could ever imagine. 


Taking Europe by storm. 


Europe — fashion capital of the world — has already discovered knitting machines. In a 
big way. Over the past 10 years, hundreds of thousands of Europeans have started producing 
boutique-quality fashions for a fraction of the price. Now, the idea is sweeping across America. 


A new way to express your creativity. 


Even if you truly love knitting with needles — or if you've never knitted a stitch — you'll 
love knitting with a Knitking machine. Because we only take the tme out of knitting... not the 


fun. In fact, with the ability to instantly access up to 555 beautiful patterns (and to design your 
own), you'll discover inside yourself a whole new wealth of creative expression. 


All the support you need — and more! 


Only Knitking publishes its own fullcolor quarterly magazine to bring you the latest knit 
fashion ideas and patterns... and provide you with a complete selection of quality yarns to turn 
these fashion ideas into a reality. What’s more, Knitking offers in-person lessons as well as a 
video instructional series that will have you creating on your machine in no time. 


What can an electronic knitting machine do for your 


To find out, send for this FREE booklet. It gives you an in-depth look at the kinds of 
knitting machines available and provides you with some sound shopping ups. You'll also 
discover how people just like yourself are currently making beautiful, fashionable clothes... both 


as a fun new hobby and as a way to make extra money! 
Call 1-800-962-6446 (in CA, call 1-800-852-6446) or complete and return the attached card. 
Or mail the coupon below to Knitking, 1128 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90019. 


Send for your FREE booklet and 
discover a whole new world of knitting fun! 
|_| Yes! Please send me my free copy of “The Electronic Knitting Revolution.” 


| Please also send me information about Knitking’s line of knitting machines. 
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1. I currently own a knitting machine: _!| Yes _| No 
2. I’m interested in using a machine for: 
|| Hobby/Pleasure |) Enhancing My Wardrobe |_| A Home Business 


Name 
Address 
City 

Phone ( 
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Mail to: Knitking Corporation, 1128 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90019 
Or call toll free: 1-800-962-4446 (in CA, call 1-800-852-5446). 
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On the cover: Stylish activewear—a 
unifard and a sparkling jumper—are 
great projects for fhe home sewer. See 
p. 26. [Photos by staff and Dale Mincey) 
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» Questions: Dress forms, computer software for grids, cashmere yarn 
10 Taps: Tracing Burda parierns, storing yarn, cross-stitch charts, stooping mid-row 
1 Notes: People, conferences exhiois, sewing news, schools, organizations, aloroad 


- Shows: Textiles from a Precious Place 


<\) Calendar: Exhibtions, tours, conferences, workshoos, competitions, connections 
7) Supplies: Fabric resources around the San Francisco Bay 


‘| Reviews: Fashion, sewing, knitting, quitting 


O°) Humor: To knit or not to knit 


10. Back Cover: Barde in Knilland 


20 Sewing Workout 
Falorics and techniques for 
constructing stretchy activewear 
by Ellen Gienger 


2° Commercial Patterns 
by Amy T. Yanagi 


5) Catalan Knit Lace 
German dolly patterns in 
Soanish hands 
by Montse Stanley 


3) Knita handkerchief with 
Miniature Leaf Edging 
by Montse Stanley 


36 Machine-knit Intarsia 
Painting on tine kniting macnine 
by Charlotte Brock 


“0 Zandra Rhodes’ Couture 
Decorative techniques from the 
workroom of Londons most 
exolic fashion designer 
by Claire B. Shaeffer 


+() Memories in Miniature 
Ricture-making with machine 
embroidery and applique 


by Rosita Johanson 
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by David Page Coffin 


The Embellished Vest 
Techniques for making and 
Clecorating a fashion staple 
by Sandra Betzina 


Of Fractals, and Pixels, 
and Rotating Quilt Blocks 
Using the computer as a quilt 
Clesign tool 

by Lynne Heller 


Pattern Grading 
Whether youre size 2 or 22, YOU 
can sew clothes thot fit 

by Nancy Bryant 


Sensorama Sweaters 
Hidden noisemakers and 
embroidered details that 
kids will love 

by Wendy Keele 


Luxurious Lace 

An expensive but forgiving 
fatoric that’s back in fashion and 
easy fo sew 

by Connie Long 
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— Letters 


Judgement blites 

In a society obsessed with mechanical 
perfection and bound by the strictures of 
the “dress-for-success” code, Threads 
provides an oasis where handmade, 
irregular, risk-taking textiles can 
flourish. It saddened me, therefore, to 
come across the two-page spread 
(Threads, No. 28, p. 66) devoted to 
needlework shows and competitions. I 
felt betrayed. I care a good deal about the 
way precise workmanship adds to or 
detracts from the overall effect of a work. 
It is reasonable to warn readers that on 
entering certain competitions they will 
come up against a belief system in 
which “promoting quality work 
democratically” means that “identical 
appliqués must be identical.” But I object 
to the waste of two full-color pages that 
could have featured the work of tiber 
artists. We need Threads as an aid in 
our own artistic survival; we do not need 
the judgements of Ms. Stephens and 
Poduska thundering out at us from your 
pages. Quality control of the kind they 
recommend is appropriate to the 
manufacture of drugs and computer 
chips, not to the hand-sewing of quilts. 
When I sew by hand, I do so not out of 
nostalgia for the pre-industrial past, not 
because I want to earn a blue ribbon 

for female patience and stoicism, but 
because working by hand allows me to 
make the multitude of small adjustments, 





Assistant Editor 

Threads magazine is looking fora 
technical journalist to join the editorial 
staff. Successful candidate will have a 
strong background in writing and editing, 
plus several vears experience in 
garmentmaking. Photographic and drawing 
skills are assets. Must be willing to 

relocate to western Connecticut and travel 
on the job. Send letter and resumé to 
Personnel Director, The Taunton Press, Box 
5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 





Paul Roman, president; Janice A. Ro- 
man, vice president; Roger Barnes, 
design dir.: Carol Gee, exec. secy. 
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PUBLICATIONS Accounting: Wayne Reynolds, con- 
| troller; Patrick Lamontagne, mgr; Jef- 
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...by fellow enthusiasts Sullivan, accountant; Carol Diehm, 


Diana D’Onforio, Paula Kauer, Lydia 
Krikorian, Elaine Yainin. Books/Videos: John Kelsey, publisher; 
Marcie Seigel, adinin. secy. Books: Deborah Cannarella, ed.: Deborah 
Fillion, book des.; Christine Tinmmons, sr. ed.; Andrew Schutz, asst. 
ed.; Maria Angione, secy. Videos: James Hall, Craig Umanoflf, assoc. 
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revisions, and refinements without 
which the piece will not become art. 
—Catherine Jones, Oakland, CA 


More rubber stamp tips 

Re rubberstamping (Threads, No. 27, 

p. 64): ’ve had success and a lot less 

mess with products from Friendly 
Impressions (P.O. Box 1333, Redondo 
Beach, CA 90278; send SASE for a catalog). 
Rubber-stamp lovers might be interested 
in a frolic held twice a vear in Carson, CA. 
The convention attracts nearly 50 
rubber-stamp vendors. For information, 
write The Original Rubber Stamp 
Convention, c/o A Stamp in the Hand, P.O. 
Box 5160, Long Beach, CA 90805. 

Vd also like to cast my vote for 
unbridled variety in choosing your 
articles. Pd like to know that two vears 
from now when I've developed a new 
interest, Pll be likely to find at least one 
article about it in a past issue. 

—Nicolé Ballard, Torrance, CA 


Koos contest question 
“Koos” garments (Threads, No. 27, p. 28) 
are a sure way to inspire creativity. I make 
each garment reversible, thus two 
creations are born. Even though making a 
“Koos” is time-consuming, my creative 
juices are still churning and each garment 
is an accomplishment. 

—Sheila Allen, Granbury, TX 


I just read Barbara Papish’s letter 
(Threads, No. 28) about a “Koos” design 
contest possibility, and want to put in 
my enthusiastic “Yes.” As a quilter who 
specializes in garments, I would love a 
chance to expand my horizons. 

—Judy Donovan, Philadelphia, PA 


Pm concerned about the suggestion that 
we have a contest. No! Please, no! First, 
such things are too commonly available 
in other magazines geared to less original 
and less professional goals than is 
Threads. Second, I don’t want to see the 
work of people whose aim is to copy 
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Schoch, Marylou Thompson. Customer Service (trade): Gloria Car 
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Distribution: Danny D’Antonio, mgr; Grace Aumtler, David 
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successful professionals. I look to you for 
inspiration, not mimicry. Third, I resent 
events at which anyone's creative effort is 
judged and/or compared for the purpose 
of prizes. My suggestion: do a boolk on Koos. 
Katte Fassett was the beginning for a lot 
of us; Koos is the next step. 

—Robin Chaffe, Santa Cruz, NM 


Kid’s clothes continued 
As a mother who sews for two 
daughters, I agree with Susan 
Brittingham’s letter (Threads, No. 28, p. 
4) that there is plenty available elsewhere 
in that area, from clothing and 
costumes to stuffed animals. 

—Barbara Reilly, Gainesville, FL 


I would like to respond to Silvia 
Lorinez’s letter (Threads, No. 27, p. 4) and 
to any others who would dictate just 
what belongs in Threads. The magazine is 
much more process and design oriented 
than project oriented. I tind I can be 
inspired by media in which I have no 
interest in working and by designs which I 
find jarring and even ugly at first glance. 
I would imagine the approach you would 
take to drafting patterns for children 
could be just as broadly useful. 

—Marilyn Bosckis, Jamestown, ND 


I couldn’t agree more with Sylvia 

Lorinez. The reason Threads interests me 

is that it features high quality, haute 

couture techniques for sewing garments 

that will last for years. Children’s wear 

has anything but these qualities. 
—Kathleen Gilles pie, Rochester, NY 


Amauti memories 

The article on Inuit sewing (Threads, 

No. 27, p. 58) brought back memories of 
my years in the Northwest Territories. I 
Was pregnant with my first-born when I 
became intrigued with making my own 
amauti. A friend was visiting me in 
Yellowlnife, carrying a young one in 

her amauti. I tried it on and found it very 
comfortable with the weight of her 
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Poly-fil*... Adds Something 





Special to Every Room 
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When you select Poly-fil brand products you are 
in good company. Home decorators report the 
Poly-fil mix-and-match combination of pillows, 
ilercia@illt-lalepey-ltlisrenelliae.-ig/eleuat-Ye)ial-)mele-lalecfele 
the market today. Remember, there is only one 
Poly-fil brand and it is made by Fairfield. Ask for 
it by name because, Poly-fil...adds something 
special to every room. 


Alimiteil mol cele lie @lalieldait-lielg) weiss 


PROCESSING CORPORATION P,Q. Box 1130, Danbury, CT 06813 





— Letters 


child on my back. I asked if she could 
send me a pattern. She agreed, but 
cautioned me that they were very 
complex to sew together. Puzzling out 
the pattern and later figuring out how to 
get my baby in and out of the amautt 
gave me new respect for the engineering 
genius of the Inuit. I'll never forget 
when my son, at three years old, turned 
to me with arms outstretched and said, 
“Back, Mommy, put me on your back.” 
He’d grown too heavy, and I felta 
twinge of sadness that the years of 
physical closeness inside the amautt 
were ended for us. I began to understand 
the magnitude of the Inuit blessing 
“May vour amauti always be full.” 


—Debora Oese-Lloyd, Calgary, Alberta 


Scraps, wools for a good cause 
Finding it nearly impossible to dispose 
of even the smallest piece of fabric, I’ve 
amassed quite a collection, from 
cottons to silks. Please provide me with 
hames and addresses (SASE to me at 
247 N. Citrus Ave., Vista, CA 92084) for 
where these might be used and what 
tvpes are wanted. I’d prefer the West 


VISIONS: QUILTS OF A NEW DECADE 
83 quilts in color from the Quilt 
San Diego juried show. 


WEARABLE ART 
FOR REAL PEOPLE 
A new approach to one- 
of-a-kind pieced clothing 
by Mary Mashuta. 
$18.95 


At local quilt shops, or send book cost plus $1.50 shipping for first 
book, $.50 for each additional book. Calif. add 7.25% tax. 
5021 Blum Rd. #1-T6 Martinez, CA 94553 
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Coast, but I have a small accumulation 
in Massachusetts as well. —Barbara Gross 


A friend and I have accumulated quite 

a supply of Appleton and Paternayan wool 

varns which we'd like to donate to a 

worthy cause. Please write to us at 87 

Longview Dr., Princeton, NJ 08540. 
—Penny Archer, Sonya Apostolos 


Advice for Folkwear 

Hooray for The Taunton Press and 

Folkwear. I’m interested in patterns for 

Oriental and other traditional wear 

that’s simple in design, roomy in fit, and 

allows for individual embellishment. 
—Terrt Lewis, Huntsville, AL 


Don't pay too much 

Diane and Lois Ericson’s book, Design 
and Sew It Yourself (Threads, No. 28, p. 
73) is $14.95 + $1.50 S&H. 


Thanks from a Southpaw 

I appreciated “Left-handed Knitting 

(Threads, No. 28, p. 63). ’'d love to see 

information on left-handed tatting. 
—Selma Runovsky, Los Alamos, NM 
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Knitters: 


available 


1(800)284-1114 


by Electronic Arts 





Price includes shipping, Continental US. 
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Hand OR Machine 


‘How to Design Knits on Your 
Home Computer’ 


* machine and hand knitters versions 
(design manual and art disk} 
$28.00 plus $3.50 s/n 
Paint Program/Book Package 


Currently for IBM, Amiga® and Apple 
IIGS® using Deluxe Paint 1I™ 





Loves the Mint Brute 
I took the plunge and bought the 
Thompson Mini Brute. It took a while to 
realize I wasn’t going to break needles 
and that the fabric would feed properly 
without my gorilla-like grip. This was a 
great choice for heavy-duty jobs. Sewing is 
my passion; now I can stop making 
compromises because “it won't fit under 
the presser foot.” 

—Kathy Petersen, Portland, OR 


Perle cotton source? 
I'd like to try the needlewoven 
necklaces in Threads, No. 27, p. 30; but I 
can't find No. 3 perle cotton. Can you 
give mea source? 
—Beverly Nestegard, Graham, WA 


Try Cotton Clouds, Rt. 2, Desert Hills 
#16-T, Safford, AZ 85546 (800) 322-7888. 
A sample card of 116 colors is available 
for $12 + $1.50 S&H. —Eds. 


We welcome your comments, criticisms, 
advice, and ideas. Letters may be edited 
for brevity and clarity. Please write to 

us at Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 











The only VERTICAL QUILT FRAME 


SO new it's patented” 
Takes almost no floor space. 
Dspays & stores Quilt during or 
soit after Quilting. All Quilts 
up to 120"long; no basting. 
Handy for small items too. 


Rucker Rack™ 
1547 S. Virginia St., #7 
Reno, NV 89502 
(702) 329-5544 
*US Pat.#4,736,535__ 

















Knitting in the 90's . 


Sea THE HOME COMPUTER-KNITTING LINK 
\ IS HERE AT LAST! 


cot 
me 
e 
hr” a s introducing the Bit Knitter™ 
we a computer a interface 
* Cr designs on No more mylar... 
scale ee an uter purchaatas... 0 or a rive ‘etting. 
Yd se send them anual input mew our essiati 
aired to your atch te 
ronic putting ane eur monitor 
mac ine In seconds! you knit. 


(Inquire for computer / knitting machine combinations) 
For more information contact: 


#4 Cochenille Computer Knit Products, Inc. 
me P.O. Box 4276, Encinitas, CA 92024 + (619) 942-1957 
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Fea | uilt Books for the Home Sewer 
1Y ! Quilt-as-you-go 20° finished squares 
with step-by-step written instructions and graphic 
illustrations in the SEW SIMPLE QUILT BOOKS 
Lap size to ‘King Size Bedspread ...plus miniature 
__ Spiraling Log Cabin...$12.95 
__ Squares N Strip...$12.95 
__ Fly'n Geese N Rainbow...$ 12.95 
100% ‘Pure Unbleached Cotton Batting...needle punched, no 
bearding, no migration, great for machine, tied or hand 


stitched quilts...90° X 108° 


‘Warm ey Natural Batting...$17.50 
_ Includes i er Hdl.......WA residents add 8.1 Tax 


If you sew like a 
professional, 


why not cut 
like one? 4 


This is the world-famous BIRDIE electric 
rotary shear, a must-have tool in manufac- 
turers cutting rooms. Use it for safe, fast, 
clean, efforttess and accurate cutting. 


= No cutting mat needed. 
@ Cuts any fabric up to %¥/ inch thick. 


@ Round blade for general duty and hep- 
tagonal blade (pictured) for lightweights 
like chiffon are interchangeable. 


@ Plugs into any standard outlet. 
m@ Weighs 21 ounces. 
@ Satisfaction guaranteed. 


TO ORDER: Telephone toll-free, 1-800 241-4953, 
from Georgia 1-800 282-0193 


=C/sRE 


- We have developed new, easy-to-use, pattern 
templates; a great way to transfer motifs to 
mylar and punch cards! Also, on disc. 

Cornputer design provides never-belore detail! Technically authentic 
and artistically rendered. Suitable for all ages. These illustrations are 
actual miniatures of the 48-stitch motifs. The 24-stitch motifs are equally 
detailed Sets A and B for MYLAR template or DISC each include two 
versions {a 48-stitch and a 24) for each of five dinosaurs (except no 
24-stitch for B5}. The PUNCH CARD template set has all nine dinos (no 
B5). Eachset includes a history of dinosaurs and the scientific name, 
sketch and written detail for all 10 dinosaurs. Evety set includes a volcano 
and agiantfem. Order. PUNCHCARD template book. Or, order: SET 

3 A, B, or BOTH, and specify DiSC, or template book for MYLAR. 
. $12. 95* per BOOK (template) set; $15.95" per DISC set 
Sara to 
‘Troms Publicaotwnas, Dept. A 
1667 A Hilllop Orwe, Sude 208 
Redding CA A, 96002 


— OS 


$179 


Includes 
easy-maintenance 
kit. 

Replacement blades 
available with order 
or later, $41.40 each. 


Equipment Co., Inc. 
PO, Box 29674 
Atlanta, GA 30359 
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Formerly an exclusive service for dressmakers only Now home 
sewers can also save 207. on the latest tn natural fiber fabncs 


Natural Fiber Fabric Club 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10175 


Natural Fibers Only 


Dept. THE 


Only pure silk, pure wool. pure cotton, 
pure linen etc No synthetics ever 
All at a saving of at least 20% 


SAVINGS 
, 20 “To GUARANTEED 


We guarantee members a ‘saving of S 
at least 20% from the manufactur- 





The Basics 











¢c's recommended retau price on ; 

An inchal igporsione consisting of huge a ieifeck ose wens S 
(9 5g in each) swatches of the 24 ba- : | : 

| PK IRKS Si -.4 


sic fabrics we always stock These 
fabncs are essental to the smart 
woman's wardrobe Includes cotton 
popiin, wool gabardine, silk crepe de 
chine, silk broadcloth etc etc Each 
basic fabric 1s available im a lovely 
range of colors All at a saving of at 
least 20 To 


unscheduled Specrals 


Selections of huge (9 sg in eabb) 
swatches for fall, winter. spring and 
summer That's 4 selechons a year 
Each consists of the latest fashion 
fabncs from the four comers of the 
globe. All at a saving of at least 20% 


Hand book & 


GQnpeanP an Ge EA Ge GF GE GE GF 
I Please enroll me for one year in the 


l | Natural Fiber Fabric Club | 


Dept. TH2 521 Fifth Avenue 
; New York. New York 10175 
| [] $10 usa [_] $20 Canada [ ] $30 Etsewhere | 
0 0 =} ee Acibwea (US Funds] : 





| Ll Charce Date 
Unscheduled matings of natural fiber 9D vise ate Aye 


Catalo out 


fabrics at unbelievable savings For ex- i l 
ample,a recent offer included 60° wide 








Our illustrated sewing aids catalogue 1007o “Pure Silk Linen (regular retal j Name - : 

ts a complete guide for all your needs value $16 OOyd Jat only $8 00 cast to | Address | 

In sewing aids, tatlomng aids, scissors. our members,another recent offer 

linings, interfacings, patterns, etc ,etc was 60“wide 100% Pure Virgin Wool j City | 

Also our collection of natural buttons J flannel(regular retail value $20 00d) State 7 i 

All at asaving of at least 20% at only £9 GO cost to our members j = is ag 
a ap amwan ae a= a= a= 


June/July 1990 
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= Questions 


Industrial dress forms 
I'd like to get a professional dress form 
for myself. Can you tell me what's 
avauable? Ts a used form a good idea? 
Can you suggest where to look for one? 
Kit Dukas, Westerville, OH 
Jann Jasper replies: The forms used 
in industry (generically called “model 
forms”) are sturdier than the ones sold 
to home sewers and are mounted on very 
stable cast-iron stands. Some forms 
even have collapsible shoulders, so it’s 
easy to slip tight garments on and off. 
They’re covered tightly with muslin, so 
thewre easy to pin into, but they’re not 
adjustable except in height. 

For women’s wear there are preteen, 
petite, misses, half sizes, ete. The most 
common type of form is the classic 
dress form, with a neck, a bodice with a 
fairly defined bust, and a slender skirt 
shape extending from waist to knee level. 
There is another type (a little harder to 
find) designed for very fitted clothing, 
which has a more realistic, curvy shape 
below the waist. Then there is the full- 
body pants form, which is like a dress 
form but has buttocks and legs; the 
buttocks are more shaped than the 
standard dress form. This is the one I 
chose—I can use it for everything. 

Unless you buy an optional arm that 
hooks on, all forms are armless. There 
are three types of shoulder joints: a plain 
metal plate; a metal plate with an eve to 
accommodate the hook at the top ofa 
removeable arm; and “caps,” which are 
small pads that simulate the top curve of 
the arm. The last two options make it 
much easier to drape or fit a sleeve. 

Buy vour form by vour bust 
measurement; it’s far easier to adjust the 
waist and hips than to shrink the bust 
and shoulder. Use batting to pad the hips 
and buttocks of vour form until vou get 
the hip measurement vou want. 

New dress forms are around $400, 
used ones are $100 to $325 depending on 
condition, and full pants forms cost 
about $100 more. Arms and caps cost 
extra. You can have a form custom- 
made, but it will cost you anywhere from 
$50 to $400 more and will take three 
months to arrive. Even an entirely custom- 
made form can’t replicate every curve of 
vour body and won't get your posture. 

Don’t hesitate to buy a used form. If 
vou live near a garment center (New York, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Atlanta, or 
Seattle), vou can probably buy an 
inexpensive used form from a student, 

a fashion school, or a manufacturer. 
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Check the ads in Women’s Wear Daily 
and fashion school bulletin boards. 

Some suppliers to the industry sell 
used forms. For a new or used model 
form try: Fox Sewing Machine Ine. (307 
W. 38th St., New York, NY 10018; 212- 
594-2438 or -2761). They have a big 
selection and will ship anywhere in the 
world. Thew’re closed Saturdays. 

If vou want a custom-made or brand- 
new model form, the following companies 
manufacture them: 


Wolf Form Co., Inc. 
39 W. 19th St. 

New York, NY 10011 
(212) 255-4508 


Modern Model Form 
329 W. 38th St. 
New York, NY 10018 
(212) 564-4453 


Superior Model Forms Corp. 
545 Eighth Ave. 

New York, NY 10018 

(212) 947-3633 


Grids by computer 
I want to do a complex design tn 
needlepoint, but don’t feel confident 
about drawing tt on the canvas. Is 
there anyone out there who does 
computer-printed charts? 

—Dorothy Brockett, College Park, MD 


Do you know of any knitting or 
needlework design software for the Apple 
Macintosh? Everything Pve seen so far 
has been for IBM systems. 

—Teresa Ilayden, Staten Island, NY 
David Coffin replies: Susan Lazear of 
Cochinille Design Studios (Box 4276, 
Encinitas, CA 92024; 619-924-1957) 
specializes in making computers (Amigas, 
IBMs, and lately, Macs) talk to knitting 
machines. In the process, she develops 
software for hand Knitters and 
needleworkers who work with any grid- 
based designs. She also will convert 
anything she can shoot with a video 
camera into a gridded two-dimensional 
design. You can send her virtually any 
kind of art or image; the higher the 
contrast between colors or shades of grey, 
the better. Specify the final size, what 
kind of grid you want (Knitter’s, square, 
mesh, ete.), and the gauge, and she'll 
send vou a computer-printout chart of the 
design. She’ give vou a quote when 
she sees the design; most images can be 
done in a few minutes. 








Cashmere Arans 

I'm looking for a source of cashmere 
yarn suitable for making tnto an Aran 
sweater. Can you help? 

—Barbara Thompson, New York, NY 
David Coffin replies: According to 
Joseph Galler of Galler Yarns, a very 
small percentage of all the available 
Chinese cashmere (anything else is 
cashmere in name only) goes to the 
hand-knitting market. Of that, almost 
none is spun into 100% cashmere yarn 
because cashmere makes a weak, easily- 
broken (not to mention expensive) 
varn. Galler imports a blend of 65% 
Chinese cashmere and 35% wool called 
Lang Cashmere. It’s available from 
Martha Hall (46 Main Street, Yarmouth, 
ME 04096; 207-846-9746) for around 
$12 per 25-g ball in eight colors, 
including off-white. It knits up at 6 st/in., 
so you may need to knit with two 
strands to get the 4- to 5-st gauge that 
many modern Aran patterns call for. 
Martha Hall also has a small amount of 
pure cashmere. It knits up at 7 st/in. 
and costs $16.40 per 20-g ball, but there’s 
no off-white. ’d be delighted to hear 
from anyone with other sources for 
cashmere varns. 





Readers want to know 





If you can help with the following, 
please write to us at the adadress below. 


Can anyone supply me with a copy of 
the instruction book for a Singer Tiny 
Tailor Mending Machine model M100A°? 
Even my Singer dealer doesn’t know if it 
takes a bobbin or makes a chain stitch. 
II[elp! 

—Ninon deZara-Ronn, Roxbury, CT 


Does anyone sell a pattern fora 
traditional English duffle coat—the kind 
with a wool lining? 

—Beth Prinz, Forest Falls, CA 


I teach art classes for handicapped 
adults and children, and I could use small 
scraps of leather. Can anyone help? 

—Mae Van Ark, Holland, MI 


About the answer people: Jann Jasper 
isa frequent contributor; David Coffin ts 
an associate editor of Threads. 

Have a question of general interest 
about the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, 
Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 
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atinite tensioning fcootos-on—quitt — rails. nol 
incremental as wilt alchets. Quick and easy afd tenson | 
ing clips Easy to turn koobs with extra leverage for arthritic 
hands. Six inch height ‘adjustment. No crossbar below. | 


~~ in posts for lights. 


HEIRLOOMS 
104 ASHFORD AVE T-10 


GREENVILLE, SC 29609 
(803) 232-9482 


SEND LARGE SASE FOR BROCHURE 
DEALER INQUIRES INVITED 


Personalized Quality LABELS 
Printed in Black with Red Border on White Cotton. 
TO SEW INTO THE LOVELY THINGS YOU MAKE _ 








Actual size 2 1/2" x 1 1/16" 
Prices 40/$5.95 + 70/$7.95 + 100/$9.95 


(pricee are for one name and one etyie only) 
NAME TAPES for Schools, Camps or Homes 
am’, 


KOOL 
o4 y suits style 1 sew only 
ope “F./S< 100 Name Tapes $4.25 
Pa Pl 


ye ee ~200 Name Tapes $6.25 


Pleeee cabloas eolf-addreseed ateamped envelope 
(2 poatege etampe for 70 or more labele) 
Enclose check or M.O. 

Canadian residents, enclose M.O. In U.S. funds 
IDENT-IFY LABEL CORP. EFT 61 

P.O. Box 204, ane KLYN, N.Y. 
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SINGER™ AUTO VARI-STEAM™ IRON 
Just $53* 


SUSSMAN PM LITE $199°* 
SUSSMAN PM 100 $212" 
ROWENTA DA-82 $69" 
ROWENTA DA-33 $52" 


The captain and crew 
of the Dolphin 
embroidered 


SEWING MACHINES 
AT A DISCOUNT 
Major Brands at Minor Prices 
5 THREAD SERGERS 
from $449* 


ELECTRONIC 
SEWING MACHINES 


*PLUS SHIPPING 
Brand New Machines * Most Orders Shipped Within 48 Hours 
4% sales tax for Vermont residents ONLY 


Sewin’ in Vermont 


84 Concord Avenue St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 
CALL TOLL FREE 1 (800) 451-5124 
Vermont Residents Call 1-748-3803  arrroven crater, 


Mary needs unique 
embroidered items 
for her fashion shop. 


everything from 
bow to stern. 


They Could Be Your Customers! 


With The Stellar 1 Computerized Embroidery System 


Start your own embroidery business with 





Melco’s STELLAR 1. This portable easy-to-use be 

system automatically embroiders designs, letter- : == 
ing, and monograms and comes with everything 

you need to get started. Lease/purchase plans } 


are available. For more information call, 
1-800-36-MELCO or write: 


fm MELCO 
INDUSTRIES 
Inc. 


1575 West 124th Avenue’ Denver, Colorado 80234 





©1989 Melco Industries, Inc. 
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Share your handy tips, useful tricks, 
and sources for hard-to-find supplies. 
Weill pay $25 for each item published. 
Send details, photos, or sketches (we'll 
redraw them) to Threads, Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 


Tracing and marking 
Burda patterns 
I use Burda and Neue Mode magazines 
as a source of sewing patterns. To copy 
pattern pieces without damaging the | 
sheets, I trace the pieces onto a large | 
sheet of rigid plastic (the type used 
with overhead projectors) with a water- 
soluble marker. Then I trace the pieces 
onto blank newsprint or tissue paper. 
Static electricity holds the plastic to the 
paper, but in case it does shift, I always | 
start tracing at a corner so I can realign | 
things. The plastic can be used repeatedly. 

I prefer to add a seam allowance to 
the pattern, after making adjustments, 
rather than adding it to the fabric. 


Storing your yarn collection | 
I’ve never been able to pass up yarn 
sales. The result: dozens of skeins just 
waiting for the right project to come 
along. To keep my yarn in order, as well as 
dust and moth free, I store it in 
multilevel hanging sweater bags with clear 
vinyl fronts. Pop a cedar wood block on 
every level, and you're set. I use two bags: 
one for fingering through worsted weight 
and another for bulky weight. 

—Susan Redlich, Nattona Heights, PA 


Using cross-stitch charts | 
When [I’m working from a chart, I have | 
it enlarged in several pieces on a copier. 
Then I outline each ten squares with | 
two alternating colors of pencil. The chart 
looks like plaid, but it’s much easier to 
home in on the square you are following. 
—Rene Simpson, Brighton, 
South Australia 


I mark my pattern graphs with 
alternating red and black lines at 20- 
count intervals both vertically and 
horizontally. I ignore the printed 
guidelines when they don’t intersect in 
the center and start marking at midpoint. 
Then I run corresponding red and black 
threads through the evenweave fabric at 
the same 20-count intervals. These long 
basting threads are easy to remove when 
the graph is finished, before I work the 
backstitching. 

—Emmy Storholm, Heron, MT 
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After tracing the pattern 
piece onto fissue, add a 
seam allowance by rolling 
_ acardboard circle with / » 
a pen through ain > 
its center along ~Y 


__ the edge of the Ng / , a 
fi 
oy | 


pattern piece. 


and interior —\, 


points and 


| Mark nofches , 
| 

| | | 

label the _ | | 


piece. _ 


Insert pen yep 


f | Side back | 
%-in. radius | | Jacket (2) | 


Pattern edg | — east 


Stopping mid-row 
We have all been told never to stop in 
the middle of a row of knitting. Rather 
than ripping back to the beginning or 
hurrying through to the end of the row 
(and maybe making a mistake) just slip 
the stitches from the needle with the 
fewer number of stitches to the one 
with the greater number. Slipping stitches 
is much quicker than knitting them, 
especially if vou are working with a 
pattern. When you pick up your 
knitting again, just slip those stitches 
back onto the proper needle. The varn 
attached to your skein will tell you where 
vou left off. 

—Gaull Dunleavy, West Grove, PA 


Edging lingerie 
For an attractive scallop-edge finish on 
lingerie or lightweight garments, I use the 
blind stitch on my machine. First, 
finish the edge by serging, or turn the raw 
edge under ’A in.; then fold on the 
seam allowance and press. Do a test strip 
by setting the stitch width to the widest 
setting (4) and the stitch length in the 
middle (2). With the wrong side up, put 
the fabric under the presser foot with the 
edge to the left and the garment to the 
right of the needle. Feed the fabric 
through so that when the occasional 
zigzag stitch bites, it grabs just outside the 
finished edge. It is this zigzag stitch 
that forms the scalloped edge. 

—Elizabeth Rydman, Santa Fe, NM 


You'll need a compass and a piece of thin 
cardboard. Set the compass to draw a 
circle with a radius of % in. or whatever 
seam allowance you prefer. Then draw 
this circle on the cardboard. Cut out the 
circle and poke a hole in its center. Put 
vour pen tip through the snug-fitting 
hole, and as you draw around the 
pattern piece, make sure that the 
perimeter of the circle touches the 
pattern’s edge exactly, as shown in the 
drawing at left. When vou come toa 
corner, extend the line past the pattern 
piece, keeping the same curvature. 
Mark the corner with a hole in the 
pattern, and remember to transfer the 
mark to your fabric. I use a ruler to add 
large allowances, such as hems. After 
marking darts, notches, and interior points, 
I write the name of the garment, the 
name of the piece, and the number of 
times to cut it out on each piece. 
—~Charlene Pawluck, Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island, Canada 


Warp separator 

I use a cotton-backed plastic picnic 

cloth as a separator on my warp beam. It 
is 12 vards long and just the width of 

the beam. To keep the cloth neat, clean, 
and off the floor, my husband 
constructed a roller device, as shown in 
the drawing below, from scraps in his 
shop. The roller also makes it easier to lay 
the cloth in straight on the beam. Since 
itis long, I never have to add pieces as I 
would with paper. As I weave and the 
warp unwinds, I just turn the rod in the 
roller to rewind the cloth so it’s ready 

for my next project. 

—Helen Boynton, Brunswick, ME 
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ay NOW, CREATE BEYOND YOUR WILDEST DREAMS. 
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THE WORLD PREMIERE OF THE 
PFAFF CREATIVE®1473 CD. 


Atlast, the sewing machine that 
brings you full freedom to create every- 
thing you’ve ever dreamed of making. 
Andawhole lot more you never dared to 
dream of. 

The Pfaff creative®1473 CD lets you 
turn any sketch into heirloom embroidery. 
Just slip your drawing into the new Creative 
Designer. Move the scanner arm along 
your line andpress the button wherever 
you want the Pfaff creative®1473 CD to 
sew astitch. The advanced microchip 


remembers up to3,262 
stitches. Andsews them 
oncommand. 
Imagine a machine 
that also puts 355 built-in 
Stitch programs at your 
fingertips. There are 
dozens of embroidery 
stitches. Includinga 
unique true cross stitch. And there are 
even programs that combine stitches into 
fancy arabesques and other motifs. 
While other machines force you to 
settle for a narrow stitch width, the Pfaff 
creative®1473 CD will sew stitches up to 
9mm wide. That’s another unique feature. 
There are also nine different styles | 
of buttonholes in an enormous range 
of sizes. Plus four different monogram | 
alphabets and three styles of numerals. | 
No other machine evencomes close to 
this kind of versatility. 
Before you settle for just any sewing 
machine, come in to your authorized Pfaff 





| machineis 


dealer for a no-obligation demonstration 
of the machine that lets you go beyond 
your wildest dreams. Or for more infor- 
mation and the name of your nearest 
Pfaff dealer mail the coupon today. 


THE LARGEST EUROPEAN MANUFACTURER 
OF SEWING MACHINES 


PFAFF AMERICAN SALES CORP. 


610 Winters Ave., Paramus, NJ 07653 
In Canada: Pfaff Canada Corp. 
4630 Dufferin St., Downsview, Ont., M3H 5S4 


Mail to: PFAFF AMERICAN SALES CORP. 


610 Winters Ave., Paramus, NJ 07653 


' Yes! Please send me your free full-color brochure on the 


machine thatwilllet me create beyond my wildest dreams. 
Name 
Address 


City State____s Zip 
My present 


AKE MODEL YEAR 


TH6/90 
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Altering patterns 
Rather than cutting and taping pattern 
pieces to make necessary alterations, | 
draw new ones using inexpensive 
waxed paper. I tear off a strip of waxed 
paper long enough to cover the altered 
pattern piece. If I need to make the waxed 
paper wider, I tear off two strips, 
overlap them lengthwise 3 to 4 in., and 
bond them by pressing the overlapped 
area With a hot iron and a press cloth. I 
lav the waxed paper over the pattern 
piece and trace the altered piece, using a 
permanent marking pen. 

—Barbara Burnett, Ft. Worth, TX 


Self-indexing 
I subscribe to several different knitting- 
related magazines and was getting tired of 
flipping through so many back issues 
looking for that special “idea” ’'d once 
read about. So I created a personal 
index using a rolodex card file. When a 
new issue comes in with something I 
want to remember, I write out a card and 
file it alphabetically according to topic. 
I note the magazine, date, and pages. This 
little extra effort has really saved time 
and frustration. 

—Marydee Sklar, Portland, OR 


Setting in sleeves 
Mv method of setting a sleeve was born 
of my distaste for the “easy” cutt-to-hem 
method. It creates a continuous armhole 
seam With no underarm distortion. I also 
use it for pants and three-piece sleeves— 
especially those that do not have seams to 
match in the jacket body. It works 
equally well with French seams. 

Sew the shoulder seam and press it 
open. Sew two rows of long stitches for 
easing between the notches on the 
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fo fhe bodice, 
leaving 172 In. at 











Pressing a fold 

Whenever you need to press a fold on 

any cloth, don’t mark the foldline. Instead, 

mark where the folded edge will meet. 

You won't have to worry about burned 

fingers or hard-to-see marks; just fold 

the edge to the marked line, and press. 
—Martha Fee, Centerport, NY 


Cables in the round 
When [I make an Aran sweater in the 
round, I use 3 to 4 in. pieces ofa 
contrasting color yarn to mark the 
turning rows. I simply hang the yarn 
between two stitches just before 
turning a cable. The piece of yarn stays 
put but out of my way and lets me 
count how many rows I have done 
between turns. 
—Josette M. Kilmer, 
Rancho Palos Verdes, CA 


Know your needle 
To help me remember the size and type 
of needle in my sewing machine, I write 
this information on a small piece of 
masking tape, which I stick on top of my 
machine. Whenever I change needles, I 
change the tape. 

—Mary M. Quaider, Willowick, OH 


sleeve cap. Then stitch the sleeve to the 
bodice, leaving approximately 1’ in. 
from the side seams unstitched, as 
shown in the top center drawing. Fold 
the right sides of the sleeve together and 
the right sides of the bodice together. 
Sew the sleeve and bodice underarm 
seams separately and press them 
open, as shown in the lower center 
drawing. Finally, match the underarm 
seam and stitch. 

—Eleanor L. Shields, Santa Rosa, CA 
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National 
Needlework, 
Network, 


If you want to... 


network with needleworkers 
across the country 

learn new kinds of needlework 
like blackwork, Kogin, crewel, 
cutwork, drawnwork, Shisha, 
Kelim, Temari, Assisi, tatting 
and other laces, metal thread, 
and much more. 


e< find supplies and information 


Then you should subscribe to... 


e< the only newsletter devoted to 
all types of needlework 


e< the only newsletter with real 
dialog between needleworkers 
nationwide 


National Needlework Network 
See for yourself today by sending $14 


check or money order for one year 
(six issues), to: 


Needlework Network 
P.O. Box 9227-C 
Mesa, AZ 85214 
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Machine Knitting 


ELECTRONIC 
E X,P O 


Washington, D. C. Area* 
August 10 and 11, 1990 


Allofthe latest in state-of-the art home 
electronic knitting machines. Ifyou 
own an electronic or are thinking about 
buying one, EXPO '90 is for you. 


® See the new Knitking/Brother KH35 
with 6-Color changer, White System 
9000, Studio Bulky Electronic, Brother 
950I—-plus all the electronic machines & 
accessories from Europe and Japan. 

®@ 2 days of WORKSHOPS exclusively 
on electronic knitting by top teachers 

® Demos & exhibits of the latest in 
COMPUTER-aided knitting design 


*Holiday Inn, Laurel, MD 301-498-0900 
Cost: $30 each day. Earlybird discount: 
$20 per day if you register before 6/1/90 


MARLENE'S SEMINARS 
P.O, Box 308, Englewood, NJ 07631 
Call 1-800-FANCY-ME 
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This Simac’ Iron Will Add ae 
Perfect Finish To Your Work 


For those of you who love the crisp 
pleat, the perfectly shaped fold, the 
meticulous cuff - but don’t love the 
work - Simac* has the solution: 


The Simac” ironing system. We 
created it with features that set it apart 
from ordinary irons, in looks as well as 
results. 

First, there's a separate water 
reservoir. Using ordinary tap water, this 
reservoir allows the pump system to 
produce unprecedented amounts of 
steam. Continuously or in single 
powerful blasts. In a flat position or 
upright for hanging fabrics, the steam 
penetrates the most difficult-to-iron 
cottons, linens, thick wools or delicate 
Silks. 

So, let the VaporSimac” iron add the 
perfect finish to your work and enjoy the 
feeling of a job well done. 


; 
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Simac’ distributed by: 
Lello Appliances Corporation 
455 Murray Hill Parkway 

E. Rutherford, N.J. 07073 
(201) 939-2555 
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F@LKWEAR* Rides Again 


From desert caravans to the land of the Big Sky. 
Timeless Patterns. For clothing of lasting style. 





To receive your catalog 
featuring 30 original 
F@LKWEAR ™ patterns 
please send a check or 
money order for $2.00 to: 


F@LKWEAR™ 
The Taunton Press 

63 South Main St. 

Box 5506 

Newtown, CT 06470-5506 
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FINE NATURAL FABRICS 
specializing in-Silk 


Over 70 varieties in stock 
28°" to 55" standard to exotic 


6 Chiffons 


8 M/M-Chiffon 10M/M Georgette; 
3.5M/M-Gauze- 2 Metallic Chiffons 
Satin Ribbon Chiffon 


Scarf Blanks 
20 sizes 4 different fabrics 


Call 800-442-0455 
for a catalog or to order swatches 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider, Ine. 


Your complete source for fiber arts. 





Make a name for yourself with 


CUSTOM LABELS! 


handcrafted originals 
by ANNE TRUERUP 


DRY CLEA 
OR 60% wool 
HAND WA! 20% silk 
AND DRY FLAT 20% linen 


machine washgentle 


TUCKER MOUNTAIN ee. 


SPORTS WE A Re } Southwest Harbor 


Mest Newbury, 4 | 5085 





@ Printed with your name, logo M# Durable white or colored 
or artwork of your choice polyester tape 

@ One or more ink colors M@ Ravel proof 

M@ Care or content information MH Reasonably priced - even 
can be printed on back in small quantities 


SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE 
& ORDERING INFORMATION. 


STERLING (Beeere* EO Be 


NAME TAPE COMPANY (203) 379-5142 


June/July 1990 
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Craft Marketing 
Opportunities 


from American ( 
| Craft Enterorises 


M A T T E R 






Now place your advertising message before 
thousands of serious craft retailers. MATTER, 
published by George Little Management in 
association with American Craft Enterprises, is 
the magazine of craft retailing. Each month it 
provides 15,000 qualified readers with news 
and information about the merchandising of 
fine American crafts. 


Other ACE craft preeminent craft 
marketing opportunities marketing events. 
include: e MAILING LISTS. ACE 


¢ ACC CRAFT FAIRS. rents an excellent list of 
Seven juried shows that craft retailers for your 
are America’s direct mail promotions. 


For more information contact: 


American Craft Enterprises, inc. 


PO Box 10, 256 Main Street, New Paltz, NY 12564 
914/255-0039 
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Non-traditional tapestry 

Since 1970, I’ve been creating 
tapestries using a contemporary method 
developed by the Czechoslovakians. The 
method, called Art Protis, allows me to 
mechanically realize a work, such as 
the one shown in the photo below, ina 
week, compared to the months 

required for weaving a Gobelin tapestry. 
This rapid approach to making 
tapestries, which I'll describe, has a 
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Bob Freimark’s tapestry, Floating in R 


ome was produced in less than a week. The tapestry's texture is 


later be removed after the wool, now 2 to 
4 in. deep, is permanently sewn in 
place by machine. 

The technique offers many new 
possibilities for color manipulation. Loose 
wool allows for broad coverage and an 
overlapping of colors. The fine fibers 
provide a smooth gradation of colors. If 
the artist wants to preview the design, he 
lays a thick sheet of acrylic plastic over 
the layout to press the wool flat. 

When all tinal adjustments have been 
made, the work is steamed into place with a 
hand iron and pressing cloth, and is rolled 
up in paper to await its turn in the Bahlo 


due fo thousands of zigzag stitches, rather than weaving, that hold layers of wool in place. [Photo by 


Bob Freimark) 


directness akin to modern painting. 
Artists who want to use the 
equipment submit their qualifications to 
the Vinena tapestry plant that is located 
in Brno, Czechoslovakia, just as if they 
were applying to an atelier. Once 
accepted, the plant assigns the artista 
work space and supplies him with 120 
colors of wool that has been blown into 
thin lavered sheets, rather than carded 
and spun into yarn. This “palette” has 
approximately the same number of 
colors that Grumbacher makes fora 
painter. The artist picks the colors and 
teds (spreads) fibers on backing cloth that 
is similar to bed ticking. When the 
design is complete, the wool is tacked in 
place with hand-basting, which will 
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textile machine. The work is removed 

from the paper and slid onto a conveyor belt, 
tace up, where it is then compressed to 'A 
in. between two steel rollers. The moment 
the flattened wool comes out the other 

side of the pressure rollers, a thousand 
needles in a line, set roughly Ye in. apart, 
zigzag-stitch the wool to the backing. The 
thread is buried in the material and 

creates an effect reminiscent of Gobelin 
tapestry. For me, the resulting tapestry 

has a freshness that Old World tapestries 
never attain. —Bob Freimark 


Fretmark works out of Grass Valley 
Studios in Morgan Hill, CA. Inquiries for 
Art Protis may be sent to Rapid, Orli 

16, 61960, Brno, Czechoslovakia. 


A knitter goes to Convergence 
I cannot think of anything Id rather do 
than lit. My devotion is so complete that I 
take my knitting with me evervwhere. In 
tact, I knit so constantly that my family and 
friends are campaigning for no-knitting 
sections in restaurants and on the bus. 

In the suunmer of 1988, I heard some 
rumblings about a major weaving and 
spinning conference to take place here in 
Chicago. Since I hacln't registered for the 
event or for any of the pre- and post- 
conterence workshops, I assuumed that I'd 
only be able to read about it. Imagine my 
rapture when I found out that the 
conference's exhibits would be open to 
the general public. I immediately called 
Diane, an old comrade in knitting, and we 
vowed to attend our first Convergence. 

Convergence, which is organized 
every other vear by the Handweavers 
Guild of America, was to be my first 
serious fiber event. When the day came, I 
was determined to behave like a 
sophisticated fiber artisan, even though 
my knowledge of varn and fiber starts 
and stops at knitting. 

When I got into the exhibit area, my 
resolve didn’t work. It is impossible to 
describe the pleasure that I felt 
surrounded by all that varn and fleece 
and spinning equipment. I immersed 
myself in display after display of linen, 
wool, cotton, and silk tibers. The varn 
colors were dizzying, ranging from 
impossibly bright primaries to 
wonderfully muted pastels and tweeds. 
These were not the pedestrian shades 
found in the local knitting shop. 

I scuttled from rack to rack, 
clutching skeins of yarn to my face, 
stroking handwoven fabrics, burying 
my hands in mounds of fleece. I moved 
erratically, wanting to be sure that I 
saw everything, but finding each booth 
more difficult to leave than the last. I 
lost track of Diane early on, only to find 
her examining a fleece from New 
Zealand. She doesn’t own a spinning 
wheel (vet) so she didn’t buy it, but she 
did buy a bottle of fleece shampoo. 

I learned hundreds of things. Until that 
morning I didn’t know what ikat weaving 
was and I didn’t know the difference 
between warp and weft. My most fanciful 
questions led to new knowledge: At one 
clisplay, I picked up a 2-ft.-tall Navajo drop 
spindle and asked the woman at the booth 
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o understand Scotland's magnificent textile heritage ia to turn the pages of history. From the earliest tartans and woollen 
garments to traditional knitwear and wonderful tweeds, each item tells a story and each story paints a vibrant picture of life in 
this beautiful and memorable land. 


The Rowan Travel Company, a oubsidtiary of Rowan Yarns, invites you tojoina unique tour to experience the traditional living 


crafts — from fleece to fibre and fashion, of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 


Each tour will be limited to 25 like-minded participants @ traditional Scottish sightseeing to museums and 
from different parts of the world and will be accompanied by distilleries plus a special visit to Dunrobin Castle, home of 
a Rowan Designer Knitter and expert tour guide. Lord and Lady Strathnaver 
Your itinerary includes visits to Shetland, Britain's most @ plenty of opportunity for leisure, relaxation and 
northerly point; Fair fsle, source of traditional knitted shopping ...and much more besides 
designs; the panoramic Highland region; the rugged Western @ Gentleman's Tour with optional pursuits including whisky 
Toles ot Lewis and Harris; the historic Idle of Skye; the romantic trails, hunting, shooting, fishing and golf 
West Coast and the Royal City of Edinburgh. | 
| HIGHLIGHTS TO ENJOY IN THESE For further information and colour brochuresend coupon to: | 
| ONCE-IN-A-LIFETIME TOURS ARE: USA/CANA DA The Westminster Trading Corporation, : 


5 Northern Boulevard, Amherst NII 03031. 


@ the contrastsofFair Isle and Hebridean knitting, the art of 
Tel: 603 886 5041 


Shetland knitted lace, the weaving of Harris Tweed and 
tartan plus the local crafts of natural dyeing and spinning AUST RALTA Sunspun 
Enterprises, 195 Canterbury 
Road, Canterbury 3126. 

Tel: 03 830 1609 


@ superb Scottish fayre and accommodation in the leading 
country house hotels ofeach region (all mealsincluded) 

@ demonstrations and participationin the full range of 

UK The Rowan Travel 
Company, 24 Hudderstield 
Road, Holmfirth, West Yorks. 
IID7 1JS. Tel: 0484 681795 


Shetland crafts plus meetings with leading Scottish design 


and crafts personalities 


@ inspirational workshops and optional evening gatherings 


with your Rowan designer knitter 


@ visits to Scottish woollen mills/mill shops (including 





Jamieson & Smith and T M Hunter) and follow the famous Se eS a Mean. ae. iat, ee 
wool and cashmere yarns through to colourful knitwear, 


Royal tartan and traditional tweeds 







Name . 





@ special talks in the world famous Edinburgh Tapestry 





studios, the Scottish Tartan Museum and the Queen's 
; Address 
Kilt makers 





{ 


Zip/Postcode 


— Notes 


if vou had to stand on a chair in order to 
drop it to the floor. It turns out vou don't 
drop it at all; vou lean it against vour leg and 
turn it with vour hand. 

I left the exhibits sated, carrying a 
bag bulging with yarn, samples, business 
cards, and publication order forms. I 
have decided that by only knitting, I am 
limiting myself; handweaving is 
exerting a powerful fascination for me 
now. The only thing is, could I geta 
loom onto the bus? —Cecilia Straney 


Straney ts a professional fund-raising 
proposal writer and a Cubs fan in 
Chicago, IL. 


Convergence ‘90 will take place in San 
Jose, CA from July 12 to 15. For 
registration information, call or write 
to Convergence ’90, Box 1808, Aptos, CA 
95001-1808; (408) 462-1117. Come by 
and visit with the staff from Folkwear 
and Threads; we look forward to 
meeting you there.— Eds. 


EXHIBITS 


Textile design 
1989 marked the fourth year of the 
International Textile Design Contest, 
hosted by the Fashion Foundation in 
Tokyo, Japan. Artists were able to submit 
textiles in two separate categories— 
embellished and constructed fabrics— 
which encouraged submissions of 
printed and dyed fabrics as well as off- 
loom and mixed media entries. A full- 
color catalog of the 1989 exhibit, which 
includes Ann Richards’ piece (right 
photo) is available for $27 (international 
postal money order) from Ms. Sayo 
Kondo, The Fashion Foundation, 3-6-1 Kita 
Aoyama, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan, 107. 
Entries for the fifth contest are due by 
September 25, 1990. Besides the five 
previously eligible countries—France, Italy, 
Japan, UK, US—a sixth region composed of 
West Germany, Switzerland, and Austria, 
can also accept entries. Contestants from 
other countries may submit entries 
through Japan. For an entry application and 
rules, write to The Fashion Foundation, 5 
East 22nd Street, 21H, New York, NY 10010, 
(212) 228-8933. 


Wada, one of the US judges for the 
contest, is a lecturer and fiber artist in 


Berkeley, CA. 
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—Yoshtko Lhwamoto Wada. 


SEWING NEWS 


Have you discovered something new in 
the world of sewing that others might 
want to hear about? If so, write to us 
at Threads, Box 5506, Newtown, CT 
06470-5506. 


Custom Clothing Guild 

Eight years ago I was at a crossroads in 
my dressmaking career. The fabric store 
with which I had been associated was 
closing. Since dressmaking is traditionally 
a solitary business, I felt the loss of 
connection with my peers and my source 
for clients, fabrics and classes. Most of 

us work out of our homes or have small 
shop fronts. 

About this time I was approached by 
two Portland, OR dressmakers to join 
them in founding the Custom Clothing 
Guild. The guild is a non-profit 
professional trade organization for 





Ann Richards, a designer from the United King- 
dom, received the Grand Prix Award (approxi- 
mately $7000) for her fabric at the fourth Inter- 
national Textile Design Contest (November 
1989, Tokyo, Japan). Her wool and silk double- 
weove cloth is modeled on the fracture pat- 
tern of molten lava breaking through the 
earth's crust, The texture of fhe fabric’s dark sur- 
face was created when the lower layer of rich- 
ly colored wool contracted. (Photo courtesy of 
The Fashion Foundation) 


dressmakers, tailors, fabric sellers, 
teachers, and others in fields related to 
custom clothing. I agreed because I could 
immediately see how this volunteer 
organization could begin to fill my needs. 

Today our guild has more than 85 
professional members who each pay $40 
vearly dues. The main activity is our 
bimonthly general meeting at which we 
can network, socialize, borrow books 
from the guild library, purchase wholsale- 
priced supplies, and keep informed of 
the latest guild business. We also havea 
1’4 to 2 hour presentation on a topic 
related to the custom clothing field, such as 
pattern sizing and grading, pants fittng, 
wardrobe and color analysis, business 
accounting and taxation, pricing, new 
sewing equipment, and much more. 

Members, and a growing number of 
subscribers, receive the guild’s bimonthly 
newsletter that, along with guild-related 
news, informs us of local area events and 
topics. Members are also provided with 
a directory that lists each member’s 
name, address, telephone number, and 
business specialty. This valuable resource 
lets members stay abreast of one 
another and network business referrals. 

Of growing importance is the guild’s 
Referral Service, which is listed in the 
Portland Yellow Pages and posted in 
area fabric stores. Any member whose 
work satisfies the guild’s standards, as 
judged by a committee, is listed with the 
service and therefore has another 
source of business. 

A major benefit for our membership 
is our educational program—seminars 
held twice a year. In the fall we have a 
four-day sewing retreat, which is open to 
the public. In the spring, we hold a 
members-only techniques seminar, where 
everyone has the opportunity to 
upgrade their sewing skills. This past 
March, we studied Kleibacker couture 
techniques with Elizabeth Rhodes from 
Easten Michigan University. Our fall 
retreat (October 4 through 7) will offer 
four-day workshops in designing with 
commercial patterns, fine sewing finishes, 
making winter coats, draping, and 
couture details. The seminars have 
proven successful in helping us grow as 
professionals. 

We are frequently asked how to 
successfully develop a professional guild; 
as a result, we have put together a 
detailed package called Starting Your 
Custom Clotling Guild that we sell to 
other groups. The package covers starting, 
operating, and managing a custom- 
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Japanese Embroidery HANDCRAFTED COLLECTORS CABINET 


Book IV 
. Sixty-five pages of P If you have always wanted a compact, quality 
BH ASOD sia full-color photographs constructed cabinet in which to organize your 
= _ .. showing traditional , sewing accessories, artists tools, and fine hobby 





Japanese embroidery, llecti ‘x-d : michi b 
including kimono and collections, our six-drawer organizer mig e 


obi, representing the the answer. Constructed in your choice of solid 
last work of the fate oak, walnut, or pine, oil finished, each cabinet 
Master Iwao Saito. The F measures 23-1/2"Wx11"Dx21-1/2"H. $198 ppd. in 
accompanying text by 4 continental USA. Optional removeable drawer 


ae une English dividers are available for $6.00 per drawer. 


and Japanese to increase your enjoyment and 
appreciation of these needle treasures. Also Carter's Country Rose Workshop, P.O. Box 0298, Cave Springs, Arkansas 72718 
included is the work of some of the American Phone Orders: 1-800-776-1699 * VISA/MasterCard 


students of Master Saito. 


$28.00 


Other Titles: 

Waverly Honor $29.95 
Lady Evelyn's Needlework Collection $34.95 
Traditional Japanese Embroidery $38.00 
Kurenai: Japanese Embroidery Journal 

$18.00/yr., postpaid 
Bell Pull Finishing $9.95 
Shipping Charges: $2.50 for first book, $1.50 
for each additional book. 


Embroidery Research Press 
10800 Alpharetta Highway 
Shen = Take your imagination © 


Roswe |, GA 30076 oe 
(404) 578-6544 to the limit. 


Wholesale inquiries Invited. 





You have a style all your own. 
So why settle for off-the-rack 
fashion when you can have it 
your way? Fast, easy and for 
less. All you need is a Brother 
sewing machine, knitting 
machine or serger at your side. 


International Corporation, H.A.D. 
8 Corporate Place 
Piscataway, N.J. 08854 





Buffalo Batt & Felt Corp., Dept. TH-6 


3307 Walden Ave., Depew, NY 14043 
Phone: (716) 683-4100 
Enclosed: $1.00 for Brochure, Samples. 


Name 


City 


| 
| 
| 
: Address 
| 


Brother international Corporation, USA 
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Notes 


clothing guild. We’re pleased to see that 
groups in Denver, CO and in Phoenix, 
AZ have purchased the package and might 
be starting chapters soon. 

If you are interested in information 
on the guild, its package, or the fall 
workshops, please contact us at the 
Custom Clothing Guild of Oregon, Box 
18163, Portland, OR 97218. 

—Catherine Stephenson 


Stephenson is a dressmaker and 
designer in Portland, OR. 


SCHOOLS 


A different sort of dress 
As a senior in the Apparel, Interiors, 
Housing, and Merchandising program at 
Oregon State University (Corvallis), I 
took part in a “Street Savvy” design show. 
Since I was inexperienced in traditional 
fine garment construction and non- 
garment textile arts, I decided to 
submit an entry in the wearable art 
category. The result was a dress I call 
“Satin and Steel” which is constructed of 
1850 jumbo and small paperclips, 70 vd. 
of wide and narrow ribbon, and a roll of 
electrical tape (photo at upper right). The 
dress is a little hard to sit down in, but 
here’s how I made it. 

From the start, I didn’t want to sew 
an inner support for the garment; I 
wanted the garment to be made only of 
the chosen medium. Safety pins were out, 
mainly because I couldn’t find the 
amount I needed at a reasonable price. 
Paperclips seemed to be a better bet 
and I could find them in large quantities. 

After gathering 2000 clips, I started 
experimenting on how to best construct a 
garment. Interlocking four clips at an 
intersection solved the problem of a clip 
coming undone and the dress popping 
open in a chain reaction. 

I borrowed a body form and worked 
my way down the dress from the bodice to 
skirt. I chained a horizontal line of clips 
together, with identical ends pointing the 
same direction and their faces tilted to 
the same side so the chain would not have 
a twist. I then hooked a clip vertically at 
each intersection and began a second 
horizontal line, this time hooked to the 
vertical clips, and so on. To tailor the 
structure in the bust and hip areas I 
manipulated the clips into triangles and 
used smaller clips to control the ease. 

The dress required two fittings. During 
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Kendra Allen models her dress—6é.5 Ibs. of 
paperclips, electrical tape, and ribbon-— 
that took Best of Show at an Oregon State 
University Student design show in 1988. 
(Photo by Bob Allen) 


the first one, I discovered that the clips had 
to be covered to prevent them from 
entangling themselves and my hair when I 
pulled the dress over my head. I tried 
gluing, soldering, and tying them together; 
electrical tape wrapped around the clip 
shafts worked the best. 

To close the dress in the back, I 
designed a corsette system with ribbon 
since I couldn't use a zipper, buttons, 
or hook and eyes. Cream or white ribbon 
just wouldn’t do for a vampy dress; red 
was too dull, vellow too light, blue too 
dark, and green too Christmasy. Violet 
was the only choice left. I made the 
bottom fringe by hanging hundreds of 
clips at the hem. 

After completing the metal 
framework, next came the challenge of 
weaving ribbon around the clips. Satin 
ribbon fit perfectly and was available in 
large quantitites. I didn’t want to cover 
up the decorative triangular tailoring, so I 
tacked the ribbon to the reverse sides 
of the clips in those areas. Black ribbon 
coordinated elegantly with the black 
electrical tape. —Kendra Allen 


Allen is a fabric clothing designer in 
Silverdale, WA. 





ORGANIZATIONS 


Antique purse collecting 
Whether I’m scouting a flea market or 
an antique show, the excitement lies in 
hunting for the next antique purse. 
Vintage purses come in all sizes, colors, 
and materials. Many are made of 
knitted, crocheted, or loom-woven beads 
(photo below); others are cloth, from 
silk to velvet or embossed leather. There 
are embroidered purses and tapestry 
purses. Metal mesh purses abound in 
silver, gold, and gun metal. Enameled 
tlat mesh ones were made in many colors. 
Purses have even been made of melon 
seeds. 

My enthusiasm for purse collecting 
began innocently when my mother 
brought me a silver mesh purse from 
Holland. After receiving this lovely gift, I 
suddenly began to notice lots of purses. 
I bought two from a dealer who was 
selling her entire collection; I had 
never seen so many different purses. The 
following week, another dealer showed 
me a book on antique purses; as I leafed 
through the photos of beautiful purses, 
each one a capsule out of time, I became 
hooked. My husband, Michael, shared 
my enthusiasm and we began our 
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This purse with medium-sized beads has an 
Egyptian design to commemorate the open- 
ing of King Tuts tomb in 1922. The purse frame 
is celluloid. (Photo by Molly Klupfell) 
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Send $5.00 
for samples. 


Check/Money Order/Visai/MC Postage: U.S., under $10 - $e; $10-$35 - $3. 


FAX: 415-386-0441 


All wool yarns for rugs, 


tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. 





3737 Main Street 
Philadelphia PA 19127 Dept. T 


Canada, add $3 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Both books $26.95 


pekl POWER SEWING, 185 Fifth Ave., San Francisco, CA 94118 


9900New Uttro Computer 21/2 In. MOTIFS $1499 
XLI Quanturn-Inch wide stitch 1499 
2210 Computer 100 stitches 499 
9124 Top-Of-Line Mechonical 469 
4623/9117 1-Step Buttonhole 399 
4613/91 13 SelfWind Babbin 285/339 
4610/9430/9110 Stretchstitches 219/279 
5805/9005 basic Free Arm, Buiton Hole = 199/229 
212/324 Feother weight 7.5 Ibs. 159/169 
3102 Heovy Duty Flotbed zig zog 139 
15c Block Beouty treadle head 79 
1485-5 thread differential feed 599 
14U34-4 thread serger RF 449 
14U32-3 thread serger 299 
20U prolessionol 27 w/ Toble & Motor 989 
8p blindstitch meohine 979 
Magic press MP4 Iron Press 199 
Magic Steam Press MSP-7 349 
Commercial Roll Hem Serger 831 1999 


BROTHER /SIMPLICITY /JUKI/SERGER 


Cah) 
$129 
199 
229 
249 
299 
599 
299 
399 
499 
499 
599 
199 
499 


Flothed Dressmoker 601 heovy-dutyZ2 
VXB09 /200 Free Arm ZZ zig zog portable 
9150/1500 5 sotitch, 1-step buttonhole 
VX920/2400 24 stitch, }-step buttonhole 
VX940/950 30 stitch Electronic Reod Out 
Brother /6000 Top Bobbin Rotory Button Hote 
7500/8000 100 stitch computer /mini serger 
$LB43/5040 Sergemote 432 Threod Serg 
JUKI EA605 4TH True Sofety Stitch Serger 
Brother M1000 DBR Serger w /diff. feed 

JUK! 334DF Built-In Rotled Hem 
8800/7380/52B0ED 432 Thread Buit \n Hem 
#60 Fox Machine Brother 

MF3200 Microwave Brother 


LS.A.S.M.E. for Accessory Price Lists 
Specify Brorsds ond Models 
Prices subject to change without notice 
DUNS# 06-083-1195 — FAX# 504-923-1261 
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WHITE MACHINES /SERGERS | SINGER KNIT - FITS STUDIO 


1599 Top “Jeons Mochine” 12ST/BH 
8910 100 stitch computer (9905) 

534 “Best Buy” Superlack 3/4th. W/RH 
7340 Open Front, Differentiolfeed 


SEWING ACCESSORIES 


Dust OFF Plus 1202 

Sussmon Iron Pra/Lite/1 00 

Sussmon Iron Board MP40 

Sussmon Vocuum Press Toble PRS40A 
Jiffy Steamer 12/13 

New Rowento Coidless (0-01 Steom Iran 
Rowenta DA-B2 Excellence Iron 

Rowento Steam Brush DASS 

Vin Mox Puff Iron He-Low-OfF 

Swiss Toilors Iran Press Elno EP 21 

Steom & tron Press Viking /White /Possop 
34 In. DAZOR Roll Lamp & Bulb 

Gingher 8” Scissors R or L hond 

Reod /Pullen 16 Row Pleoter 

Stonley 24 Row Pleater 

Dritz Dress Farm My Double sm, med 
Electric Cloth Cutter Consew Cassie 


Bemina, Elno, Singer, Viking, White Accessories* 


Singer Reference Librory-Hasd Bound 

Port. wolking foot upholstery SM PW 201 
Micro Serger attachment - Low /Slent/High 
Creote-A-Space Toble 

MELCO Computer Monogsammer Stellors 1 
KENQUILT 12° Sted & Mochine 

Consew 206 RB upholstery w/ Stond 
Porson, Singer, Harn, Smith Cobinets 
Johnson Ruttling Machine 


$199 
899 
499 
499 


$29 


$169,199 /219 
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499 
139/199 
79 
59 
35 
39 
399 
499 
149 
19 
89 
119 
119 
199 
VAR 
12 
369 
29 
229 
5499 
2399 
1499 
Coll 
269 


SK 890 Electronic Bulky 

$K580 Computer Knitter /Mylar 
LC580 Loce Corrioge 

PE-1 Computer - 580 /890 

$K700 Punch Cord Knitter /intarsio /Loce 
SK 210/280 Punch Cord Knitter 
SRPGON Ribber - Fits All 4.5 M 
SK155 PunchCord Bulky Knitter 
$R155 Punch Cord Ribber Bed 9mm 
SKt51 Chunky Knitter /Intarsio 
SR150 Ribber Bed 9mm 

SR120 Ribber For SK120 8mm 

LK] 50 New Hobby 6.5mm Knitter 
LK100 Bulky 9mm Knitter 

KR10 Electronic Knitter Contour 
KR?-Knit Poper Countour Aitochment 
KT2 Red Metol Toble 

S13 Metal Stond 

L{2 Loce Corrioge 4.5mm 
¥C64-colos Chonger 4.5mm 

SC3 - Unker 4.5mm Corriage 
R11-Tronsfer 4.5 mm Carriage 

RJ] Jacquard Corrioge For Ribber 
AWi-Weove 4.5 mm Carrioge 
AGO Intarsio for LK100 /140 /150 
AG20 Intarsio 4.5mm Corrioge 
AG30 Intorsio for SK155 

DL 1000 Linker - Electric 


BROTHER - FITS KNITKING 


KH 270 Electronic Bulky 51.199 
KH940+ Memory Knitter Top of Line $3,169 
KH9501 Computer Mylar ar PPD 1,299 
PPD 110 for 940 /930/950 429 
FB 100 Floppy Disk Drive Bay 


$1149 
999 
239 
299 
549 
499 
299 
499 
299 
349 


Sew-Knit Distributors 
We ship same doy - UPS /COD /No Tox 
ORDER 1-800-289-5648 /INFO 504-923-1260 
9789 Forido Blvd.,Boton Rouge, {A 70815 





HARD TO FIND NEEDLEWORK ITEMS 


THREE BRANDS MAGNIFIER LAMPS 
@® NEEDLE EASE ENLARGER LITE (MAGNIFIER) 
@® DAZOR FLOATING ARM MAGNIFIER 
DAZOR FLEX ARM MAGNIFIER 
@® BIG EYE MAGNIFIER 
NEEDLEASE ROLL/STRETCH FRAMES 12”/20"/27" WIDTH 
ALSO HEAVY DUTY 30”, 36”, 42”, 48”, 54” WITH STANDS 
NEEDLEPOINT (CENTER FILLED) CHAIR SEAT SETS 27” x 27” 
MATCHED 2 TO 8 PER SET 
FIRESIDE SCREEN AND BENCHES FOR NEEDLEPOINT 


HINTERBERG (HOMESTEAD) QUILT FRAMES AND HOOPS 
CALL 704-375-5095 OR WRITE 


— 30” x 30” 


P.O. BOX 9526 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 28299 


oe 


Electronic Gorter Cortioge KG93 /B911 /881l 
KHB92 Punch Card Knitter 4.5mm W/ Loce 
KHB36 PunchCord Knitter 4. Smm 
KR850/900Ribber Bed 4.5 mm 

KH260E Punch Card Bulky Knitter 

KH260E Buiky Ribber Bed9mm 

KH230 Bulky Knitter/ Intarsia 

KR230 Bulky Ribber 9mm 

KH 395/400 Dual Gugoe KM 4 5/9mm 
KH350 7mmKM 

Knit Colculatar - Hond Operoted 

Electric Linker 

KL16 Knit Leoder 

KRC900 0B 4-color chonger 

KHC820E $B4-color changer 

KA8 210 Intarsio Corrioge 

KA8300 Tronster Cortioge 

KA8310 Linker Carriage 

KEIDO Motos Drive 

(K35 industrial KM + PPD 


___PASSAP & WHITE/SUPERBA 


369 
679 
349 


5279 
1,999 
279 
225 
259 
169 


Topimotic Rug Moker 

£6000 Computer KM 

Roller Stand 601 For £6000 
3 Drawer Swingbox Cobinet 
4-colorChanger 

U-}O0E Transfer Cortiage 
Motor 30008 !I 999 
OM80 Mechonicol KM/USED 1199/799 
R163 Stond DM80 99 
U-70 Tronsfer Corrioge 19 
Oeco Punch Cord Unit 299 
Computer Forma 199 
Cost On Combs w/ weights 49 
Hond Punch For Blonk Cords 29 
E6000 Video or Training Monual 29 


Export Service 
Order Toll Free 
Add Freight 
Videos $29-49 


FOR BROCHURES/PRICES OF ITEMS THAT INTEREST YOU. 


DOWNIE ENTERPRISES NO CHARGE DELIVERY. 


Clip and Save this Ad. 


intorsia Corrioge w/ Counter 89 
Linker Cortioge “TRICOTFIT” 249 
P40 Steam Iron Press 569 


TOYOTA - KNIT CRAFT 


KS950 Punch Card Knitter /EK2400 
KR506 Ribber Bed /ER 2300 
KS650 Punch Card Bulky Knitter /EK2300 
KR350 Punch Card Ribber/ER2350 
KBulky 8mm Ribber For KB 8/10 
K33 Knit Tracer Attachment 

K55 Bind Off Tool 

K65 Rib Transfer Carriage 

K81 Ploiting Unit 

K82 Intorsio Carriage 

K85 Pile Attachment 

K86 Color Chonger 

Linker ASOD Electric 


KNITTING ACCESSORIES 


Woolwinder Bosic Ball - 4 oz. 
Cone yorn winderw / cones - 6 02. 
Yorn Twister 2 to 5 yoms -Boz. 
Royal Jumbo Winder 1 6 02. 

Hond Punch - 24 Stitch Cards 
PM-10 Auto Punch Mochine 

Gorter Bar 4.5mm Stondard 

Bulky Gorter Bors 8mm /9mm 

Tilt Stond MetoHKnitting Mochine 
KT48" Toble w /shelf 

Baby Knit/Bond Knitter 

Houge Linker-Electric 

Glennon Yom Stitcher 

Bulky Buddies Transfer Tools 9mm 
Boby Knit/Bond Knitter 

Electric Yom Winder 


$499 
299 
449 


CALL FOR QUOTES WE MATCH PRICES 
FACTORY SEALED CARTONS & WARRANTIES 
10°s DOWN LAY-A-WAY = 25°o RESTOCKING FEE 








The finer the beads, the older the purse. This is 
a defail of a purse (mid-1800s) that contains 
over 80,000 bead’. (Photo by Molly Klupfell} 


collection of more than 300 purses. To 
meet other collectors, we formed the 
California Purse Collector’s Club. 

Every other month, a group of twenty 
collectors gets together to share their 
latest treasures. We help each other 
identify purses, and establish dates, 
origins, and other pertinent 
information. Attending meetings is a good 
way to get tips on cleaning and 
repairing, how to put in a new lining, or 
how to display purses. We also share 
articles from old magazines on how to 
make purses, purse patterns, and 
vintage advertisements from stores and 
purse manufacturers. 

Occasionally we invite guest speakers 
to our meetings. Evelyn Haertig, author of 
Antique Combs & Purses (1983, 

Gallery Graphics Press, Carmel, CA) 
graced one meeting. Allen Krause from 
Whiting & Davis Manufacturing Company, 
which made all the enameled mesh 
purses of the 20’s and 30’s, made a 
presentation at another meeting. 

Membership to our club is only $15 a 
vear and includes a monthly newsletter 
about purse collecting, with lists of all 
the local antique shows and flea markets, 
old purse advertisements, and articles 
on various subjects related to antique 
purses. A couple of times a vear the 
club sets up a display at a special show for 
which we each contribute a purse from 
our collection. 

We welcome inquiries and encourage 
other purse enthusiasts to start a chapter. 
For anyone interested in Knowing more 
about us, write to the California Purse 
Collector’s Club, Box 572, Campbell, CA 
95009. —Molly Klupfell 


The Klupfells continue to add to their 
collection in Campbell, CA. 
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Studio quilts in Berlin 

The first exhibit of art quilts in Berlin, 
West Germany, opened at the 
Amerikahaus Gallery in July 1989. 
Curated by Elizabeth Vohler, Einschnitte: 
Quilts Konstruktiv displayed works by 
four US, one Finnish, eleven German, and 
three Swiss quilt artists. As two of the 

US artists, Sylvia Einstein and I both gota 
chance to attend the opening and to see 
the exhibit—Sylvia to teach a Seminole 
strip-piecing workshops, and I to 

present a slide lecture on the recent work 
of 25 American quilt artists. Here are 

my observations. 

A majority of the quilts chosen were 
designed with the geometric austerity of 
constructivist art in mind. Generally, the 
Europeans made greater use of a grid or 
block construction; the Americans relied 
more on informal composition, movement, 
and balance. While the Europeans 
extensively used silk, both raw and refined, 
the US artists used only 100% cotton. 
Some artists dyed their fabrics, but on the 
whole, most used purchased cloth. 

The two most astonishing 
installations were the quilts by West 
German artist Ulrike Edschmid (photo 
below). Made from fabrics taken from 
cocktail dresses of the 1950s, these 
quilts are called “Decke,” which roughly 
translates as “spreads.” Edschmid sees 





her work as sculptural; at the gallery they 
lay in rumpled heaps on the floor. 

Ulrike told me that she hopes that 
collectors who buy her quilts will 

display her work by throwing them into 
the corner of a room. 

Paivikki Soukka of Finland showed 
great originality with her quilts, two of 
which consisted of large curving planes 
of solid, heavy cotton that hung like 
softly filled square sails. Each one 
had been embellished with roughly 
parallel slits of contrasting reverse 
applique. The slits were broken by 
small pieces of applique and large 
irregular stitches that reminded me of 
pen or pencil strokes. 

Swiss quilter Katharina Huber- 
Della-Chiesa strayed from the 
show’s constructivist aesthetic. Her 
small wall hangings were simple in their 
concept, and they were full of elegant 
details and precise compositional 
decisions. She handled her soft, 
delicate fabrics with an almost poetic 
sensitivity to line and scale. 

The show expanded the imaginations 
of all the participants, and bridged 
geographic and cultural limitations 
with its international exchange. 

—Judith Larzelere 


Larzelere, a quilt artist who has 
participated in five Quilt Nationals, lives 
in Dedham, MA. Her article on 

Seminole strip-piecing appeared in 
Threads No. 18. 





Ulrike Edschmiad’s quilt Scwarize Decke (1989) was laid upon on a collage of mirrored glass for 


Cisplay. (Photo by Judith Larzelere) 
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())uiltmaking For Busy Schedules 


Workshop By Mail -$16.00/yr. Patterns - $5.00 
m Four new designs a year @ Suitable for all levels - including beginners 
@ Step by step instruction by m All quick-pieced, template-free 
Deb Gall = Complete instructions 
= Discount on notions @ Tumbling Blocks, Pieced Hearts, Buttons and 
= Newsletter Bow Ties, Patches and Windows, Attic Window 
Quilt Poster - $17.00 pene IE 
m ‘Indigo Melody’ Quilting Notions 
® Log Cabin Carpenter's Wheel @ Rotary Cutter supplies 
@ Suitable for framing ® Machine quilting supplies, and more 


To order or for more information, call or write: 


ONE STITCH AT A TIME 
2401 Poplar Ct. © Colleyville, TX 76034 ° (817) 545-GALL 
whilesale INQUITIES WEICOME 


The D R OP SP I N D LE Santa Mek err 


(805) 922-1295 


Hand Dyed Yarns____| 


|, Subtle & Outrageous Colors 
i\\. Space Dyed & Natural 
BY | Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 


b> Wholesale Only; Samples $2.00 
ss Individuals send SASE for list of 
stores carrying Drop 
Spindle yarns. 





7? STUDY TEXTILES 


ON THE BEAUTIFUL MENDOCINO COAST 


JUNE 18-22 AUGUST 6-10 
Helen Banes Joy May Hilden 


* JUNE 18-29 AUGUST 13-24 
Lolli Jacobsen Victor Jacoby 


) JULY 2-13 AUGUST 27-31 
Morgan Clifford 


JULY 16-AUGUST 3 
Jason Pollen & Ana Lisa Hedstrom 


CALL OR WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE 





DYES for Fabric Design 


PROFAB TEXTILE INKS & PIGMENTS 
Hand Paint - Stencil - Screen Print 
Wt Remar kably soft - Unbelievably permanent 
++ ++ ttt 
PROcion H powder & PROcion H Liquid Dyes 


e ++ +++ 44+ 
oy 
» 


oR 
| Le hemicalDye 7 


Dept. T 


Liquid Reactive Dyes 


P.O. BOX 14 SOMERSET, MASS. 02726 Nc. THE Professional 


PHONE: 508 676-3838 Supplier 


June/July 1990 


Pauline Sargent Deppen 


MENDOCINO ART CENTER | | 
P.O. Box 765 Mendocino CA 95460 - (707) 937-5818 tbh | 





PORTABLE WALKING FOOT 
INDUSTRIAL SEWING MACHINE 


Specially designed for sewing 


LEATHER - CANVAS - VINYL - WOOL - CARPET 
PERFECT FOR UPHOLSTERY 


works like the big one - but it's portable 
the MINI BRUTE 


00 
Limited Special sA G 8 Regular $789.00 


Introductory Offer 


CALL 1-800-658-4376 EXT. 97 
T& R DISTRIBUTORS 


Shipped U.P.S. Credit Cards or C.O.D 


Procion MxX is a registered trademark of Imperial Chemical Industries 
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New oes 


Susan Guagliumi’s 
Woven Cable Cardigan 


In two versions for hand or 
machine knitters. $4.25 


Worked in an allover cable pattern — the 
large cable bands are worked separately 
and then attached. 


Also Available: 

Deborah Newton's Jean Baker White’s 
Sleigh-Ride Gloves Aran Sweater 
(from Threads #14) ro Threads #23) 


$4.50 $3.75 


ORDER FORM 


| PATTERN, =| QTY || PRICE | AMT 


ram meiesosns | as | 


CT residents add 8% sales tax. 
Please make checks The Taunton Press | ree PT Sees ; - =r aren | 
payable to: 63 S. Main St., Box 5506, | Add $1.50 postage and handling. | ot ) 





Newtown, CT 06470-5506 (U.S. funds, please) 





| ———__ CUSTOM MADE 


LABELS 


PROFESSIONALLY FINISHED 


WOVEN AND PRINTED CARE 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SIZE TABS IN 
STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
| FOR FREE BROCHURE CALL 

TEL: 213 234-8221 
| FAX: 213 234-8215 


OR WRITE TO: 





4161 SOUTH MAIN STREET 


ang 


| LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90037-2297 








THREADS 


Attention 
Retailers 


If you would like to car- 
ry Threads in your store, 
just write or call 1-S00- 
243-7252, and find out 
how easy it is to set up 
an account directly with 
us—no hassles, no risk, 
attractive terms. 


The Taunton Press 
63 S. Main St. 
Box 5506 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506 
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Spin your own Rnitting yarn 


See a LOUET 
Dealer today, and 
discover our 
complete line of 
equipment for 


eSPINNING 


eWEAVING 
eLACEMAKING 


Louet Sales 
R.R.4 Dept. 106 
PRESCOTT, ON. 
KOE 1T0 Canada 


Send us $2 fora full colour catalogue 








Imo QINaTIONS Meee ia ia mitseiena9'4053 


Photo: Nipon for Vogue Patterns No. 1889 


Come to the world of Imaginations. | 
Designer fabrics by mail. 


You will find only high quality, high fashion fabrics, 
including top designer and European selections. 
You'll receive well over 250 swatches in exciting 
seasonal catalogs, special offers and sale f 
events. Everything is easy to order and 
delivered to your door. 





So, for a wardrobe you’ll love to sew 
and are proud to wear, subscribe to 
Imaginations cornplete Fabric Service 
today. 


With your subscription, get $5 off your first 
purchase. Complete satisfaction guaranteed. 
LIYES, Id like to subscribe to Imaginations 
Designer Collections for one year. (Choose one.) 


11$10 USA 0 $15 Canada. I have enclosed a postal 
money order or check (U.S. bank and funds only). 





Name 


Address 


City State Zip 


Imaginations P.O. Box 2749 











In CT, 203-857-4535 ra 
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Sewing Workout 


FOIOKICS ANC 
fecnniques for 
CONSTTUCTING 
STreTCny 
CCTIVVeWwear 


by Ellen Gienger 


xercise is one of the most popu- 
lar activities today. Runners, 
walkers, bodybuilders, gvm- 
nasts, and dancers have moved 
bevond wearing old smelly sweats, and 
their demand for suitable activewear is a 
new focus for designers. Close-fitting exer- 
cise clothes made with stretchy spandex 
fabrics are comfortable; thewre great even 
for casual evening wear. As an aerobics in- 
structor, I see lots of people who spend 
hours getting into shape dressed in style. 
I design and draft patterns for the 
clothes I make and sell, but if vou want to 
try sewing some for yourself, commercial 
patterns are available. Along with informa- 
tion about fabrics and designs, I'll share 
sewing techniques I use to make garments 
protessional-looking and long-lasting. 


“3 


A wild array of fabrics 

Activewear fabrics, also called swimwear 
fabrics, come in both cotton/spandex and 
nvlon/spandex blends. Spandex is wonder- 
ful because it holds vou up and in, so vour 
body looks and feels smaller. (The name 
Lycra is the registered trademark for span- 


Combine spandex fabric and stretchy seams 
fora garment that moves. The woman in the 
foreground wears a jumper over an excellent 
basic garment, a black unitard. The woman 
in the background wears a cofton dance skirt 
over a jumper to really absorb sweat. (Photo 
by Dale Mincey) 
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dex products of the Du Pont company.) 
Stretch varies; the rule of thumb is the 
more spandex a fabric contains, the greater 
its stretch. Fabrics generally have 10% to 
20% spandex and 80% to 90% nylon or cot- 
ton. Two-way stretch fabrics, called ras- 
chels, have 50% stretch in one direction 
and 25% stretch in the opposite direction. 
Four-way stretch fabrics, called tricots, 
stretch 100% in all directions. 

Stretch is important when laying out a 
garment. When using raschels, always make 
sure the direction with the most stretch goes 
around the body. Most nylon/spandex prints 
are raschels, so be careful if you use them 
for garments like tights or unitards (photo at 
left) that need a lot of stretch in one direc- 
tion. Raschels are generally used for leo- 
tards, jumpers, and dance pants. Garments 
can be laid out in either direction on a tricot. 

Many people prefer stretch nylon be- 
cause it holds the body like a girdle, vet has 
more stretch than cotton. If you don’t need 
the extra. support, I recommend wearing 
cotton next to vour skin because it absorbs 
moisture. I can wear a cotton unitard all 
day, and it makes great ski underwear. Aes- 
thetically, the matte surface of cotton 
makes a nice contrast when pieced with 
glossy nylon in the same garment. A bene- 
fit of laveringa cotton garment anda nylon 
one is that the layers shift very little on the 
body when the wearer moves. 

Stretch fabrics (photo at right) are avail- 
able in solid colors, prints, and a variety of 
textures and specialty surfaces. Specialty 
fabrics include shiny and thick stretch 
satin; fancy surface, a flat fabric with a 
textured design knitted in; glistening 
Sheer stretch nylon; stretch lace; and 
ribbed solids in both nylon and cotton. 
Prices range from $2.50 to $18 per yard. 

I look for prints and colors that match 
current fashion trends. Neon colors are 
popular this vear. Black-and-white prints 
never seem to go out of style. You can 
choose solid colors to complement prints. I 
love metallics, anything with shiny gold, 
silver, and copper, and animal prints, such 
as snakeskin, zebra, leopard, and tiger. 

Stretch nylon fabrics tend to be the 
brightest, but cotton colors have been get- 
ting more exciting. You can even design 
vour own fabric by painting stretch cotton 
with Eurotex paint, which is available from 
Cerulean Blue Ltd., Dept. T, Box 21668, 
Seattle, WA 98111-3168; (206) 443-7744. 
Eurotex colors are strong and can be 
washed. Prewash the fabric so the paint 
will fuse well. 

When you buy fabric, make sure you 
check it for defects. Assume you are buying 
seconds unless the dealer specifies other- 
wise. The sources on page 29 will all mail 
order fabrics. 
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Stretch fabrics come in fashionable colors with varying surfaces. If coffon/spandex or nylon/spandex 
(across top) don’t come in colors you need, paint your own (far right). Newest fabrics include (hori- 
zontally from center to bottom) tricot lace, dotted metallic, Glistenette, and crinkled matelassé. 


Styles and design 

A wonderful characteristic of activewear is 
that one garment can fit a range of sizes. I 
draft most patterns to fit an average per- 
son, size 6 to 12. For a smaller or larger 
size, I decrease or increase the measure- 
ments by only ’A in., and the most I’ve ever 
added for a large size is 1 in. Most activewear 
designs—unitards, pants, jumpers, skirts, 
and tubes—require less than two yards of 
fabric. I make a few basic shapes that can be 
worn separately or together. 

A unitard is a combination of tights and 
leotard in one garment. I make mine with 
only two seams—one along the inner legs 
and one down the back—which works es- 
pecially well with prints, since there are no 
side seams to break the pattern. This body- 
suit can have various necklines: deep or 
regular scoop, boat, square, or V. The backs 
can be T- or O-shaped or scooped. 

A jumper is meant to be worn over a uni- 
tard or tights. One with a 'A-in.-wide thong 
bottom or with high-cut leg openings, 
called a French cut, elongates the legs. A 
larger person need not be intimidated by 
the thong, since it won't make your bottom 
look any larger than a regular leotard or 
sweats would. The thong bottom frees you 
from having to constantly adjust the leg 
openings while dancing. If the thong is 
made at least 2 in. wide, it won’t pull tight- 
ly between the buttocks. Jumpers can have 
the same neck and back variations as uni- 
tards. It looks great to mix backs; for exam- 


ple, vou can wear a scoop-back unitard 
with a T-back jumper. 

Layering the jumper over the unitard is 
functional as well as flattering. Two gar- 
ments give more support in the bust and 
abdomen than one layer would. I cut the 
jumpers narrower than most other pat- 
terns for greater bust support. 

Stretchy tubes may also be worn over the 
bust for support. Short tubes are useful as 
belts and tops, while the longer tubes can 
be worn as skirts or full-length dresses. 
The tubes—rectangles of fabric with one 
seam—are 24 in. around and from 8 in. to 
30 in. long. 

Recently, I designed a dance skirt that is 
comfortable to wear for aerobic dance or as 
casual wear. It is made from a tube anda 
28- to 32-in.-dia. donut of fabric with a 
12’4-in.-dia. hole. One tube end is inserted 
into the hole and stitched in place. The 
skirt is good for covering heavy thighs. 

The color in these basic garments can be 
combined or pieced to highlight or camou- 
flage different parts of the body. Wear 
darker colors or subdued prints to disguise 
flaws and bright colors or bold prints to 
show off the good parts. Large people 
should stay away from pastels and white. 

Certain prints look flattering on large as 
well as small figures. Large prints with 
contrasting colors fragment the body, so 
vourevye moves around instead of focusing 
on one large shape. You can also achieve 
this effect by piecing solid fabrics. A recent 
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design of mine with seven pieces, shown in 
the drawing on page 29, is a good example 
of this concept. 


Patterns to stitches 
If I have a pattern idea, I record it with a 
quick sketch. The sketch reminds me of 
the number of pieces to cut, the width of 
the straps or thong, and the color scheme. 
Next I draw the pattern to scale with a trac- 
ing wheel on freezer paper or butcher paper. 
I use a commercial pattern or a pattern I've 
already made for the basic dimensions. If a 
fabric is very stretchy, it will fit a larger 
person, so [’ll decrease the dimensions. 
Once I have a draft for a popular style, I 
make a full, rather than a half, felt pattern 
for layout. Felt patterns stick easily to 
stretch fabrics, and they hold up well to re- 
peated use. You won’t need pins, so the 
fabric will lie flatter, Which makes it easier 
to cut accurately. 
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Adjust elastic tension according to the application. Gienger’s samples (above) include tension that 
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Working with stretch fabric is difficult at 
times, and it requires a lot of patience. The 
heavy, slippery fabric flips and flops and 
wants to slide off the table. If vou are going 
to work with it on a regular basis, I suggest 
vou have a good-size cutting table. Work 
with the fabric rather than against it. I use 
smooth rocks to anchor the fabric in posi- 
tion on the table. Freezer-paper patterns 
can be tacked to the fabric by ironing them 
lightly using low heat. Wrinkles in the fab- 
ric can be ironed out with a dry iron on a 
low to medium setting. The fabric must be 
as flat as possible because every bit of extra 
fabric creates a lot of ease. 

Make sure vour scissors are sharp. I rec- 
ommend Gingher’s largest shears, which | 
use to cut one garment ata time. Mark the 
center and each side of the crotch seam, 
the curve centers, and the center side 
seams with small, '’4-in.-deep snips, rather 
than tailor tacks, in the “-in. seam 





Ellen Gienger serges %-in. swimwear elastic 
(left) through the slot of the regular foot. Double- 
needle topstitching {above} gives the garment 
finished look. (Photos by Stephanie Hakanson) 
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is too tight (bottom), just right for thong bottoms (center), and more relaxed for necklines (top). 
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allowances; that way, vou will have guide- 
lines when sewing. This is especially impor- 
tant when you are sewing stripes because 
the fabric tends to stretch during sewing, 
and vou wind up with unequal sides when 
vou get to the end of a seam. Clips also make 
it easier to stitch around curves. 

Be aware of color and placement of 
prints when cutting out printed fabrics. 
You may find youd like to show off special 
prints to their fullest by widening straps 
and thongs, cutting necklines higher, or 
creating cutouts to eliminate certain colors 
or shapes. The cutting step can sometimes 
be the dawn of a new design concept. I 
don’t pass up a single idea. 

Once the cutting is done, I serge all the 
seams, leaving the openings that will need 
elastic—neck, armholes, legs, O-back—for 
later. For serging, I use a heavy polyester 
serger thread (American Thread, texture 40, 
THT 50), which I buy on 6,000-yd. cones, 
along with a size 90 ballpoint needle. Many 
local fabric stores carry serger threads, but 
not in a large variety of colors or the heavy 
weight needed for dancewear. I hate mak- 
ing repairs, so I use a heavy-duty thread. 

My Bernina serger can accommodate 
four threads, although I use only three 
threads for narrower, stretchier seams. 
Looper tensions and stitch widths vary 
from machine to machine. My looper ten- 
sion is generally on 5, but I sometimes 
change this for different fabrics. (For more 
information, refer to “Sewing for Stretch,” 
Threads, No. 23, pp. 62-65. Details on 
looper tensions and stitch widths are in- 
cluded.) When I serge elastic, I set my 
stitch length longer for less bulk, and | 
shorten it when I sew the seams. I trv to 
match colors exactly, except for unusual 
colors (such as neon pink and chartreuse) 
for which [Pll use tan, black, or white. 

Next I serge swimwear elastic to the 
wrong side of the opening edges. Swimwear 
elastic Keeps its stretch through repeated 
washing and exposure to chlorinated wa- 
ter. My favorite is Stretchrite Elastic for 
Knits, “A in. wide for necklines and arm- 
holes, and % in. to *4 in. for waistlines. I 
buy mine through Payless Drugstores and 
get a 10% discount; Hancock Fabrics, G 
Street Fabrics, Nancy’s Notions, and Clotilde 
also carry it. 

I feed the elastic through a slot on the 
regular serger foot that is officially set up 
for bindings, as I’m doing in the photo at 
top left. This works beautifully, and keeps 
the elastic away from the cutter. Apply a 
little resistance to the elastic so that it 
shirrs the fabric slightly, as shown in the 
photos of samples at bottom left. You don’t 
want the elastic to be uncomfortably tight, 
vet loose elastic causes a “lettucing” effect. 
It’s a delicate balance and takes lots of 
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practice to achieve the desired effect; I sug- 
gest practicing on some scrap fabric before 
vou stitch the real garment. It is difficult to 
move around curves and corners while 
serging the elastic. Move the fabric around 
the foot with vour fingers, keeping the fab- 
ric as flat and undistorted as possible, as if 
vou were sewing in a straight line. 

While serging the elastic on thongs, pull 
the elastic tighter on the edges so that they 
won't stretch out of shape. This works well 
even for regular leg openings. 

Once you have serged the elastic, move 
to the sewing machine for topstitching. I 
use regular-weight (50/3) polvester sewing 
machine thread for topstitching with a 2.0 
mm, size 80 double needle, as shown in 
the photo on the facing page, top right. (I 
love my Bernina so much I’ve even named 
my dog atter it. When vou sew as much as I] 
do, vou need a good sense of humor.) I pre- 
fer Metrosene thread, which I think is the 
best thread available, or Coats & Clark’s 
cotton-covered polyester. I’ve tried top- 
stitching with serger thread, but it balls fre- 
quently and I have to stop regularly to re- 
thread. Needle lube helps to prevent balling. 

It is verv important that vou use a dou- 


ble needle for topstitching. A single line of 


stitching will not hold up for activewear, 
and I guarantee you will be repairing the 
clothes. The back of double stitching is a 
zigzag, Which stretches with the fabric. I 
set my stitch length at about 4mm, a fairly 
long stitch, because I like the look. Be care- 
ful not to set it too long or it will pucker 
when the fabric is relaxed. As you topstiteh, 
pull the fabric slightly to add stretchability 
and to keep the fabric flat. Be careful not to 
slide off the edge of the elastic or the stitch- 
ing will be bumpy and crooked. 

Remember, vou are sewing for people 
who work hard and need a garment with 
lots of stretch. As a test, stretch a sample 
hard. If the threads pull, the seams will 
pop while the wearer is exercising. It 
takes lots of practice to get a great-looking 
topstitch. 

If I am sewing a special, custom-pieced 
garment, I take the time to change thread 
colors while topstitching whenever the 
fabric color changes. It gives an elegant 
touch to a beautiful garment. I also top- 
stitch in metallic threads if there is a me- 
tallic in the fabric. I generally reinforce the 
crotch, a high stress point, with additional 
double-needle stitching, about 1'4 in. (3 
in. total) on each side of the center. Rein- 
force 2 in. up the back seam trom the 
crotch before stitching the leg seams. [] 


Ellen Gitenger, who designs and makes 
activewear under her own label, Dance- 
threads, is an aerobics instructor tm 
Chuloquin, OR. 
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Patterns 


KWIK @ SEW Pattern Co,, Inc. 

Consumer Department 

3000 Washington Ave. N 

Minnearolis, MN 55411-1699 

(800) 328-3953 

Their home catalog is S250 plus $1 P&H, 

it comes out twice a year. Fatferns are the 
listed price plus 50 each P&H 


Stretch & Sew Patterns 

Box 185 

Eugene, OR 97440 

Reefer to local Yellow Pages for nearest 
retail supplier, or write to above adaress for 
mail-order information 





Fabrics and notions 


DK Sports 

Division of Daisy Kingdom 

134 NW. 8th St. 

Portiand, OR 97209 

(800) 288-5223 (orders only) 

(503) 222-9033 (information; ask for 
soortsweor Gepariment) 

Carries nylon/spandex and cotton/ 
spandex fabrics, samples are S17 per grou 
[nylon solids, nylon prints, cotton/poly, 
heavy nylons}. Stocks Prime Moves and 
Stretch & Sew patterns, swimwear elastic, 
and double needles, Catalog of kits is $2 


G Street Fabrics 

Mail-Order Service 

12240 Wilkins Ave. 

Rockville, MD 20852 

(800) 333-9111 (orders only) 

(301) 231-8960 (information) 

This gigantic store carries colton and 
nylon stretch fatorics, KWIK @ SEW and 
Stretch & Sew patterns, swimwear elastic, 
and polyester thread to match almost any 
color. Samples are $5 for 10; discuss the 
types you want fo see by calling the 
information Number. 





Kieffer’s Lingerie Fabrics 

1625 Hennepin Ave. 

Minneapolis, MN 55403 

Carries nylon and coffon stretch fatorics, 
swimwear elastic, and KWIK @ SEW patterns. 
Catalog with photos of prints and 
descriptions of solid’ colors is bulk mailed 
twice a year, request next catalog by 

mail, Mail order only. no phone orders 


Looking Good Fabrics 

Box 563894 

[kenton, WA 98058 

(206) 271-3336 

LGFS entire business, much of if by Phone 
and mail orders, is activewear fatrics. It 
carries first-quality solids and prints. 

KWIK @ SEW patterns, and swimwear elastic 
Samples. $250 for nylons; $2 for cottons, 

S4 for all 


Thread Discount Sales 

5960 E. Florence St. 

POC ze) ) 

Bell Gardens, CA 90201 

(213) 560-8177, 562-3438 

6000-yd. cones of serger thread. For a 
free catalog, send SASE 





Commercial 
patterns 


by Amy T. Yanagt 

Workout clothes may seem expensive— 
up to $40 for one leotard—but after | 
sewed a set, the prices seemed quite 
reasonable. Making my first sports bra, 
trunks, and unitard using a commercial 
pattern took me a lot longer than those 
little pieces of fabric implied. 

Most edges are reinforced with 
elastic for long wear and shape, which 
means they each get at least two 
passes of stitches whose zigs and zags 
triple the seam length. The other tricky 
part is the fit: i's better, at least in my mind, 
to have the garment a little snug than 
too loose. Either way, the stretch stitches 
are tedious to remove. But there are lots 
of exciting fabrics to choose from, and 
once you have a basic outfit that fits, 
you can add details you won't find in 
Color scheme for 
a person with 
large bust, 
small waist, 
average hips. 





Minimize bust (1) with a dark fabric. Highlight 
waist (2) with a bright color or print. Highlight 
or downplay hips {3} by using a light or dark 
color. Select unitard or tights fabric based on 
what you wear over it. Continue fhe same 
color scheme for the back, as shown. 
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stores. Here’s what | discovered. 

Both Stretch & Sew and KWIK e SEW 
specialize in multisize patterns for garments 
made with knit and stre ‘sh fabrics and 
provide styles for all sorts of exercise from 
ice-skating to biking. Both have recently 
issued patterns for unitards, bike pants, and 
trunks. KWIK e SEW offers pattern #1567, 
which includes a sports bra, tights, and 
trunks; #1935 and #1862, a unitard 
without and with a front center seam 
respectively, together with thong-bottom 
trunks; and #1680, #1288, and #1326 for 
leotards. Stretch & Sew offers pattern 
#308 with unitard, leotard, bike pants, 
sports bra, and pants all in one; #304 
with bike pants, skating dress, and leotard; 
and #312 for tights and bike shorts. 

The patterns clearly state the 
minimum amount of fabric stretch 
required and the garments final 
dimensions. With this information and a 
little testing, you can make a garment 
that suits your sense of a comfortable 
squeeze. I'll use the dimensions and 
instructions from a KWIK e SEW pattern for a 
unitard to explain. 

Start by checking the amount of 
stretch in your fabric and how you want it 
to fit. Cut a strip of fabric at least 2 in. 
wide (or just use the fabric uncut), parallel 
to the stretchiest direction, and make it 
long enough to wrap around the widest 
part of your body that the garment will 
cover. If you’re making a pair of trunks, for 
example, cut the strip long enough to 
just wrap around your hips without tension. 
Mark the fabric strip in 1 in. increments, 
then stretch it around your hips and pin it 
when it feels the way you like. Measure 
how much fabric it takes, and compare it 
to the pattern’s final dimensions. The 
pattern | used suggests that someone with 
38-in. hips should cut fabric following the — 
guidelines for a size medium. The finished 
garments hip dimension, which is printed 
in a chart on the pattern, is 34% in. (the 
fabric must stretch only 3 fo 4 in.). But 
suppose you like the feel of a 30-in. fabric 
strip (the fabric must stretch 8 in.), which is 
closer to the final dimensions for size extra 
small, or 31 in. You'd use the guidelines 
for the extra small in the hip area. Be sure 
to check the ease in each piece, 
because it varies according to the 
garment’s function. When | made a 
sports bra using the dimensions from the 
pattern envelope (without testing the 
fabric stretch and fit as suggested above), 
| felt like | was being hugged by a boa 
constrictor; yet the unitard and trunks | 
made following the same guidelines 
could have been tighter. 

The pattern and envelope indicate 
the back neck-to-waist, crotch, and 
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sports bra 








Bike pants 
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inseam crotch-to-floor measurements 
that each size will fit. Lengthen or shorten 
the pattern using these numbers and 
your Own measurement; you can’t make 
adjustments by measuring the pattern. 
The unitard, for example, is meant to fit a 
person with a 31%-in. inseam as 
measured from crotch to floor. If your 
inseam is 27 in., shorten the pattern by 
at least 4% in. 

stretch garments can‘t be mocked up 
in muslin, and a fitting before any elastic is 
in place doesn't tell you much either. 
Elastic defines the edges and pulls the 
fabric into place; conversely, a garment 
without elastic will sag deceptively around 
the neck and armholes and will gap at 
the waist and legs. | 

Stitching activewear is an opportunily to 
try out a three-stitch zigzag and a double 
needle if your sewing machine is so 
equipped; with my ten-year-old Bernina 
Nova, | could have used a zigzag or 
overlock as well. When the machine is set at 
maximum stitch width and about a 1mm 
stitch length, a 3-st zigzag makes a pattern 
of %-in.-high waves; every rise or fall of a 
wave has three stitches. It’s ideal for 
attaching elastic because it is stretchy yet 
less bulky than regular zigzag stitching. 

The pattern instructions tell you the 
amount of elastic to cut for each edge and 
how to apply the elastic by stitching the 
ends together, dividing both the elastic and 
the garment edge into quarters, and 
matching quarter marks for pinning and 
stitching. However, if you modify the 
pattern by adding a scoop neck, O-back, 
etc., youll need to measure the pattern 
to determine the elastic length. The elastic 
les flat if it is cut the same size or just 
slightly larger than the circumference of the 
opening (plus enough for overlap). If the 
elastic is cut too small, it creates puckers 
when the edge is turned under for 
topstitching. After pinning the circle of 
elastic at quarter marks, | used the presser 
foot as a third hand to anchor both layers 
while | stretched the elastic, flattened the 
fabric, and pinned it at eighths. Be careful 
not to stretch the fabric beyond its 
original shape. 

The double needle is threaded from 
iwo separate spools but still requires only 
one bobbin. A universal-point double 
needle in a size 12 is good for stitching 
through the layers of fabric and elastic 
without skipping stitches. The needles come 
in widths from 41.7 mm to 40 mm and in 
several weights. Schmetz also makes size 11 
stretch double needles in two widths, 2.5 
mm and 4.0 mm. 


Amy T, Yanagi is managing editor of 
Threads. 
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by Montse Stanley 


ne of the most vivid memories 

of my childhood in Barcelona 

is of helping to stretch knit 

-.. lace mats. The mats were 
washed, dried, dipped into hot starch, and 
then stretched on a wooden board, into 
which brass nails had been hammered to 
conform to each mat’s outline. Our mats 
were mainly circular, with many crochet 
loops around the edge—hundreds sometimes. 
The loops made an ideal finish for the edge. 
Not only did they look good, but because 
each of the loops could be secured with a 
nail, they were ideal for stretching the mat. 
The almost unavoidable center hole was 
another feature put to good use. A nail 
driven through it, at the start of the pro- 
cess, ensured even stretching in all directions. 
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After lifting the knitting from the hot 
starch mixture, only those with well-sea- 
soned hands could hook many loops with- 
out blowing on their fingers. But we 
couldn't wait for it to cool because it might 
start to dry before it was fully in position. If 
the mat was very large, every available pair 
of hands would be called to the task. The 
hardest part came at the end when the hot, 
wet, reluctant mat had to be hooked over 
the last few nails. Then it was left flat or 
upright to dry. 

To free the mat from the board we pulled 
the nails with a pair of pliers, taking great 
care not to touch the knitting. When half 
the nails had been removed, the mat could 
be lifted and, if it was not perfectly smooth, 
pressed on the wrong side with a hot iron. 

In the mid-1950s, the craze for lace knit- 
ting started to fade. The slow end to Spain’s 





isolation after the civil war, plus an equally 
slow liberalization of women’s lives, inevi- 
tably brought deep changes in attitude. 
Now few knitters are left with the time or 
patience required to knit a mat, although 
many still hang on to old favorites, and 
vounger generations are discovering dis- 
carded treasures in antique shops. 
Sometimes I stretch a few mats for an 
exhibition. To stretch mats nowadays, I 
simpilify the procedure, pinning the clean, 
dry mat on a foam mattress, using 2-in.- 
long glass-headed pins, and then dampen- 


When Stanley saw a picture of a new Viennese 
mat that was nearly identical to this one, which 
had been in her family’s Barcelona home for 
50 years, she began her quest for the origin of 
the design, finally tracing it to Germany. (Photo 
by Susan Kahn) 





Kniffers favored circular mats. They divide evenly into a wide variety of geometric shapes and fit 
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comfortably on four or six double-pointed needles. (Photo by Montse Stanley) 


ing the mat with spray starch or plain wa- 
ter. The greatest difficulty is to get the right 
shape. I draw several concentric circles 
with a waterproof pen on an old cloth and 
secure the edges of the cloth to the mat- 
tress. I then choose two circles that give 
the correct outline for the peaks around 
the edge and for the hollows. If I’m not cer- 
tain of the final size, pinning the tip of the 
peaks and the bottom of the hollows is of- 
ten sufficient to check whether a certain 
pair of circles gives the right stretch. Of 
course, symmetrical points need to be 
equally spaced, so before pinning, I draw 
radial lines to divide the circle into as 
many identical segments as required. 


Knitting mats 

If so much effort and ingenuity went into 
looking after knit mats, even more went 
into designing and making them. Mostly, 
mats were worked from the center out, ina 
spiral of rows, increasing all the time. The 
pattern emerged from a combination of 
lace stitches and increases. Geometric 
patterns, like the pinwheel and many 
starlike arrangements such as the one on 
the mat in the photo above, have a clear 
structure. They make a good introduction 
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to lace knitting because they are easy to 
understand and to follow. Free-form pat- 
terns are much more intricate. The in- 
creases are hidden within the design, not 
in perfectly arranged lines, so mistakes 
are easier to make. 


Tools and materials—The majority of the 
mats I’ve seen have been worked in white 
or ecru crochet cotton. Occasionally, I’ve 
come across colored ones made in artificial 
silk. Thickness is a personal choice, de- 
pending on the size and effect required. 
Generally, the finer the cotton, the small- 
er, but more beautiful, the results. Howev- 
er, very fine threads require great confi- 
dence. Nowadays, instructions often 
recommend No. 20 cotton. In old patterns 
from Barcelona I’ve found nothing thicker 
than No. 40. Araceli Miro, a woolshop assis- 
tant since the 1940s, says that Nos. 70, 80, 
and 100 were popular in her early days. 
Such fine cotton requires equally fine 
steel needles, well under 1 mm sometimes. 
Thick needles give a very open mesh and 
an unclear pattern. Fine needles make the 
solid areas compact so they stand out from 
the lines of holes. The finest needles I’ve 
traced in Europe are Inox’s 1.25 mm. They 





Knitters often joined small mats (above) by cro- 
cheting their edge loops together. After joining 
this patchwork, the knitter picked up stitches for 
a knit border, then finished off with more cro- 
chet loops. (Photo by Montse Stanley) 


To avoid a gap when changing needles (be- 
low), Stanley advises holding the new needle 
over the old one while pushing the knifting 
awoy with the left thumb. 





come in sets of five, in 8 and 12 in. lengths. 
This corresponds to an old English size 17 
(American OOOO). Much finer ones were 
manufactured in the past. The finest notch 
in a brass gauge registered some 150 years 
ago is for size 28. Fine needles are made of 
steel wire. If you can ask a friend who’s 
good at metalwork to cut the wire to size 
and taper the ends to a smooth point, you 
are in business. 

In addition to a crochet hook and one or 
more sets of double-pointed needles, Cata- 
lans used several gadgets for knitting lace 
mats. Sheaths were an invaluable aid for 
working with double-pointed needles. A 
Catalan knitter always anchors the right 
needle by tucking it under the arm or occa- 
sionally resting it on the forearm. This re- 
quires needles at least 14 in. (85 cm) long— 
much longer than those used for lace mats, 
hence the sheath. Catalan sheaths look 
rather like cigarette holders, except that 
the hole doesn’t go all the way through. 
They can be fixed at the waist with a cord 
or ribbon, or tucked into a belt. The free 
end of a double-pointed needle is then in- 
serted into the sheath, which gives the 
needle the desired support and leaves the 
right hand free to move and feed the yarn. 
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Stitch stops or needle guards, a pair of 
wooden hoods on opposite ends of a piece 
of elastic, were used then as now to protect 
the points of the needles and to prevent 
crowded stitches from dropping when the 
work was put aside. 


Circular mats—The most popular shape for 
a mat was circular, with the number of 
edge peaks depending on the increase ar- 
rangement. With rare exceptions, a knitter 
started the mats at the center, either by 
casting on 1 st or 2 sts on several double- 
pointed needles or by using a pinhole cast- 
on. Several crochet slip stitches were worked 
around a loop of varn and placed on the 
knitting needles (instead of being left on the 
hook to be closed by the next stitch). When 
the knitting was finished, the original loop 
was drawn closed and the end darned in. 
Common cast-on amounts were a total of 6 
sts over three needles for mats with six or 12 
sections, and 8 sts overfour needles for mats 
with eight or 16 sections. This kept the work 
neatly divided, but it was easier to check pro- 
gress with the second arrangement because 
a circle fits better within a square than with- 
in a triangle. So in the case of six or 12 sec- 
tions, the number of neeclles might be in- 
creased to six after a few rounds. 

An extra needle was used to start the 
first round over the stitches of the first 
needle, increasing as required. When the 
first needle was free, it was used to con- 
tinue the round over the stitches of the 
second needle, and so on. The knitter took 
great care to avoid gaps when changing 
needles. I don’t know whether Catalan 
knitters had a special trick, but a good way 
of avoiding gaps is to keep the free needle 
(which has just moved to the right hand) 
on top of and nearly parallel to the one 
holding the stitches last made, as shown in 
the lower photo, facing page. When the 
work overgrew the original needles, one 
had three options: add more needles, get 
longer needles, or change to a circular nee- 
dle completely made of steel. 


Noneircular mats—Shapes other than cir- 
cles also were popular. For example, a knit- 
ter could change a circle into an oval by 
working two wings, to and fro, over two op- 
posing groups of stitches, while the re- 
maining stitches were left in waiting (see 
the mat on page 31). Having achieved the 
desired shape, the knitter worked a more 
or less deep border over the stitches left in 
waiting plus new stitches picked up 
around the side wings. To produce a square 
instead of a circle, one kept the increases 
to the change-of-needle lines, having dis- 
tributed the stitches over four needles. The 
increase lines formed the square’s diagon- 
als. To make a rectangle, one used a center- 
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fine 
mat 
requires 
about 

500 pins for 
strefching. 
since some of the 
sections don't 
match, and there are 
varying numbers of 
leaves on the outer circles, 
Stanley speculates that it was 
made by a careless or elderly knit- 
fer. (Photo by Montse Stanley) 


line cast-on: Twice the number of stitches 
required for the centerline were cast on by 
an ordinary method, either on a set of dou- 
ble-pointed needles or on a circular nee- 
dle, leaving a longish yarn end. The cast-on 
circle was closed, and the work continued 
in rounds, concentrating the increases on 
two pairs of lines—one emanating from the 
start and the other from the midpoint of 
the cast-on circle. When the work was com- 
pleted, the knitter spread it flat and slip- 
stitched the two sides of the cast-on togeth- 
er with the yarn end. 


Finishing mats—Casting off was done with 
loops of crochet chains, or long chain cast- 
off: The last knit stitch was transferred to a 
hook; a chain long enough to make a loop 
was worked; several stitches were then 
caught with the hook; and a single-crochet 
stitch was made over these to attach the 
chain (drawing on page 35). Knitters some- 
times added extra rounds of staggered 
chain loops, each new loop being joined to 
the center stitch of a loop from the pre- 
vious round. A similar technique was used 
to make patchwork arrangements. One 
small mat was made and cast off with long 
loops; as the neighboring mats were cast off, 
the center stitches of their loops were joined 
to the center stitches of loops on adjacent 
mats (upper right photo, facing page). The 
whole could then be finished with extra 
rounds of loops or with a knit border 
worked from stitches picked up from 













the 
edge loops 
with the same 
crochet technique used 

in pinhole cast-on. The border was finally 
cast off with more chain loops. 


The origin of Catalan lace mats 
One of my greatest knitting surprises was 
seeing an oval “Viennese lace” mat on p. 8 
of Tessa Lorant’s Hand and Machine Knit- 
ted Laces (Batsford, 1982; out of stock). Ex- 
cept for two narrow bands of stocking 
stitch, which were missing, it was exactly 
like the inside of a mat my sister-in-law 
“had always seen at home,” just outside 
Barcelona! The Catalan mat, now in my 
possession and shown on page 31, was 
probably made in the 1930s. Tessa Lorant 
had bought hers, brand new, in 1981, ina 
Viennese shop that employed a few 
outworkers in their sixties or older. Clear- 
ly, the pattern was too complex to have 
been created by two designers from such 
different backgrounds. I set out to find the 
link, only to come across another surprise. 
The Bishop of Leicester, who was then 
putting the finishing touches to A History 
of Handknitting (Batsford, 1987; distribut- 
ed by Interweave Press), told me that while 
researching his book he had been told by 
museums in Vienna that there was no 
such thing as Viennese knit lace. Further 
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Knit a handkerchief 
with miniature 


leaf edging 


The finer the thread and fabric, the more delicate this handkerchief 


edged with miniature leaf lace will be. 


enquiries had revealed that the expres- 
sion, often used in Britain, had been 
coined by Marianne Kinzel, the author of 
the First Book of Modern Lace Knitting 
(1954) and the Second Book of Modern 
Lace Knitting (1961, both reprinted by Do- 
ver). A frail old lady when the Bishop con- 
tacted her, she told him how she had first 
used the words, never thinking that she 
was coining an expression that other knit- 
ters would take literally to describe a kind 
of knitting unknown in Britain but popu- 
lar in her native Vienna. 

The mystery finally started to unravel in 
January of 1987. On a visit to Barcelona, I 
persuaded my mother to ask some of her 
friends to search for their old pattern 
books. Two of them produced the original 
instructions for my version of the oval mat. 
It was neither Spanish nor Austrian. It was 
German and had appeared in Kunst- 
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This lace pattern is easily 
adjustable because of its very 
short pattern repeat (6 sts). It 
can be used for edging a 
handkerchief, or forany other 
situation in which a lace edging 
is required. 

You'll need cotton lawn, 
knitting yarn, a crochet hook, 
and a set of five double- 
pointed needles. The hook must 
be able to go through the 
cloth after one thread has been 
pulled without damaging it. 
Suitable fine yarns include 
crochet cotton, lacemaking 
thread, or even sewing cotton or 
linen. Size 30 crochet cotton 
(Daisy by Lily or Big Ball by 
Coats & Clark) works well 
with size 000 or 0000 knitting 
needles and a size 12 or 13 
steel crochet hook. The original 
handkerchief (photo at left) is 
worked with thread finer than 
standard tatting cotton. 


Swatching—Following the 
repeat highlighted in green in the 
chart, knit a sample that’s 24 
sts x 24 rows (4 repeats x 3 
repeats), purling the plain 

rows. Be careful to align the 
stitches as shown on the chart. 
The edges will be tricky on 

this flat swatch; work single 
decreases or knit them plain, 

as required, to maintain the 
pattern. If your sample feels 
either stiff or floppy, trv again 
with different needles until it 
feels nicely firm but supple. 
Stretch and pin it down, spray it 
with cold water, and let it dry. 


Preparing the cloth- 
Wash or soak the cloth 
overnight to preshrink it. 
Then dry and iron it. To make 
the handkerchief pull four 
threads to outline a square 
approximately 5'/ in. (13.4 
cm) on a side, as shown in the 
drawing at right. Pull the 
threads by lifting a tail near the 
edge with a pin; then pull 
gently with one hand while 
gathering the cloth with the 
other. If the thread breaks, pull 
the end in your hand free and 
lift a new tail of the same 
thread. Pull a second set of 
four threads approximately 4 
in. outside the first square, 
just far enough for a narrow (‘A- 
in.) single-fold hem. The sides 
of the hemmed outer square in 
the original handkerchief 
measure just over 5’ in. (14 
cm). Cut the cloth carefully 
along the outer pulled line. 
Fold the hem and work a 
row of single crochet around the 
edge, inserting the hook into 
the line of pulled threads 
(drawing at right). Keep the 
stitches fairly loose and close, 
but uncrowded. Depending on 
vour cloth, you'll probably need 
to skip two to four threads 
between stitches. Try to work 
the same number of stitches 
on each side plus 1 extra st at 
each corner to square it. 


Knitting the edging- 

From your swatch, calculate the 
exact width of one pattern 
repeat. The original measures 


stricken, a pattern book (No. 288) pub- 
lished by Otto Beyer. I’ve been unable to 
find a date in any copies of the book traced 
so far. A talk with one of my mother’s 
friends and photographs of people in the 
books suggest the 1930s. 

The attraction of the Beyer books lay in 
the loose, huge sheets of beautifully clear 
charts that came with them. A knitter with 
moderate experience needed no more than 
a key to symbols, much like the one that 
accompanies the chart on the facing page, 
to follow the most intricate designs. 

My mother’s friends also showed me 
Spanish pattern books. None of the ones 
I’ve seen so far quite matches the quality of 
the Beyer designs, but this is not surpris- 
ing. Beyeremployed an exceptional design- 
er, Herbert Niebling, who had the extraor- 
dinary talent of being able to chart a mat 
without first sketching it. Some of his 


themes are staggering: Oak branches, 
ferns, or lilies of the valley flow free and 
fresh, as if they were not constrained by 
strict counts of increases, decreases, and 
overs. The Beyer archives were eventually 
acquired by Anna Burda, where nowadays 
Niebling designs appear, some for the first 
time. Iam certain that some of the mats I 
have found in Barcelona are copies of his 
designs. Others are too, I suspect. 


Adaptations of mat patterns 

Shoulder capes are among the most obvi- 
ous adaptations of a mat pattern. Typical 
granny garments, they were worn at home 
to keep the body warm but the forearms 
free from bulky sleeves. To make a cape out 
of a mat, use thicker needles and wool in- 
stead of fine cotton. Start the pattern some 
way up, rather than in the center, to make 
room for the neck. You work back and 
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13.8 mm per repeat, about 7 
in. Work out how many repeats 
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Miniature leaf edging pattern 
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needle for each side, with a 
comer stitch at the end of 
each needle. Work from the 
chart (always reading from 
right to left), and add as many 
eight-row repeats as desired. 
The original has two. Knit the 
corner stitches in the back 
loop for a crisp effect. To avoid 
gaps when changing needles, 
always place the new, empty 
neeclle on top of the one vou've 
just filled with stitches (see 
photo, page 32, lower right). 





Casting off and 
finishing—Cluster the stitches 
in alternate groups of 5 sts 

and 3 sts, following the chart 
and the illustrations for long 
chain cast-off at far right. Work 
7 chains between groups. 

Darn in and trim yarn ends. 
Stretch and pin down each 
chain loop, using rustproof pins. 
Spray the handkerchief with 
water or aerosol starch, and let it 
drv flat. Unpin, and press the 
cloth if necessary. —ALS. 





forth instead of in rounds to leave a front 
opening. If the fullness of a circle isn’t 
wanted, one or more repeats can easily be 
omitted. Catalan knitters usually gave the 
front edges some sort of knit-in border, or 
edged them with crochet. The neckline 
would sometimes be worked in a solid pat- 
tern, such as garter stitch, and turned into 
a hem to make a casing for a ribbon. 

Lace-edged handkerchiefs, knit or other- 
wise, were extremely popular. Catalan 
knitters showed great ingenuity in joining 
the knitting and cloth without any sewing. 
See the directions above for making a 
handkerchief. After edging the cloth witha 
crocheted border, vou pick up stitches on 
four double-pointed needles and work a 
section from a mat chart. 

Increases are restricted to the corners 


and are often the highlight of the design. If 


a part with suitable increases isn’t avail- 
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Pulled thread line 


able, choose a strip without increases and 






“Crochet cast-off together. 


_| Space left for stitches to be added 
{ignore for all practical purposes). 


4. Pull four threads 
twice to outline 


and frame 
Qa square. 


2. Cut away cloth 


beyond outer 
square on 
pulled-thread 


3. Make single- 
fold hem. 


line. 


Insert hook through 
pulled thread line 
from front of cloth. 


Draw through a 


loop. 


Yarn over and draw 
another loop through 


Repeat around, 


— two loops on hook. 


single crochet 


Corner stitch (in red, knit in back loop} 
Pattern repeat {in green, 6 sts x 8 rows) 


Long chain cast-off 
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Make 7 chain sts. Inserf hook through 
5 sts on knitting needle. Catch yarn from 
underneath, and pull through stitches. 








Yarn over and pull through two loops on hook. 
Alternate pulling yarn through 5 sts, fhen 
3 sts, with 7-chain loop between each group. 


Sources 


place a mirror on it at a 45° angle to work 


out the corner. I’ve seen this kind of mi- 
tered corner, worked from the cloth out, in 
central European publications, but never 
in British work. Instead, there are a num- 
ber of Edwardian patterns for edgings 
where corners are 
turned with greater or lesser inspiration. 


worked sideways, 


I’ve never seen these in Spain. 


It looks as if someone ought to go further 
into national differences in lace knitting, or 
into the development of lace knitting in gen- 
eral, which some believe was firstworked on 


a machine. Now there’s a subject! 


Montse Stanley, now living in Cambridge, 
England, is the author of several books on 
knitting design and technique, most re- 
cently, Knitting Plus (1989, B.T. Batsford, 


Ltd, London). 


Anna: Burda Knitting & Needlecrafts 
German Language Publications 
(distrioutor 

560 Sylvan Ave 

Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 


masterpieces, US. edition S36 per year. 


Beggars’ Lace 
Box 17203 

Denver, CO 80217 
(803) 722-5907 


sizes O-O0000; lacemaking Thread's. 


Lacis 

2982 Adeline St. 
Berkeley, CA 94703 
[ais 8a3-7Ve 


sizes 0-00008; lacemaking threads. 


This monthly magazine frequently features 
Knit lace designs. including same Niebling 


8-in. double-painted needles in sets of 5, 


8-in. double-poinfed needies in sefs of 5, 
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Geometric designs frans- 
lofe noturally to machine 
knitting. Chorlotte Brock’s 
fascination for Greek col- 
umns and her admiration 
for the work of orchifect 
Rober Venturi inspired the 
designs for her Venturi (left) 
and Athens sweorters. 
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Imtarsia, Machine-Style 


Painting on the knitting mMacnine 


by Charlotte Brock 


have always loved to paint pic- 
tures, and ever since I learned to 
knit and purl at age nine, I have 
combined painting and knitting. 
I began by hand knitting 
my pictures into sweaters, but ’m 
a slow hand knitter, and I 
wanted a method that 
would be quicker and 
also would give me 
a more profes- 
sional finish. This 
led to the purchase 
of my first knitting 
machine (a Singer 
SK700), and I’ve been hooked ever since. 
I didn’twantthe machine to dictate to me 
what I could accomplish, however; I wanted 
to dictate my ideas and designs to it. So I hid 
the operation manual and taught myself the 
basics through many mistakes and the frus- 
tration of seeing my work just drop to the 
floor. I was most excited by intarsia because 
it offers no restrictions to my designs, 
which often involve many colors in a row. 
Intarsia is a simple technique that allows 
me to knit multicolored patterns without The Venturi sweater 
floats across the back of the work or gaps 

















The shape of fhe Venturi sweater is simple 


between the colors. The two sweaters in 50 as to minimize interference with 
the photo at left were my first machine- the design. By using the full width of 
knit intarsia projects. her chunky machine, Brock has the 


maximum number of stitches 


Design development with which fo design. 
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After I’ve visualized a design, I sketch it on | PERRIN Sonia ay ETT 
paper and work out a color scheme, as in Za es : Se 


the drawing at right. For this sweater I 
chose neutrals for the columns and vibrant 
contrasting colors for the background. 

Although intarsia allows any number of 
colors up to the number of stitches, the 
more colors used, the more patience and 
time are required in the knitting. I general- 
ly limit myself to seven or eight color 
changes in a row, though these ambitious 
sweaters have more. 

For these designs I chose a classic crew- 
neck-style sweater as I did not want a col- 
lar, a deep neckline, or a raglan sleeve to 
interfere with the design. I also decided to 
continue some of the design elements to 


Hlistrations by (Clarke 
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Beginning a new yarn 
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the back of the sweater and planned the 
design so that the side seams would not in- 
terfere with it. 

Next I choose colored yarns to match the 
sketch. Although I have accumulated an 
enormous supply of yarn, I always want a 
color I don’t have. The missing yarn usual- 
ly is not hard to find and can be relatively 
inexpensive. England’s local open-air mar- 
kets have a good supply of inexpensive 
varns, and discount stores and factory out- 
lets here in America are equally good re- 
sources. I use only natural fibers; cotton is 
a favorite varn as it is easy to work with, isa 
vear-round fiber, and is hypoallergenic. 

To get the colors I need, I often have to 
use varns of various thicknesses in one 
sweater. I wind together double or triple 
strands of thin yarns on a yarn-winder so 
that they will be approximately the same 
thickness as the thickest varn [’m using. 

Knitting the tension square is probably 
my least favorite part of the process. How- 
ever, to avoid an ill-fitting garment, I ad- 
vise taking the time to knit a 5-in. by 5-in. 
tension square to determine the number 
of stitches and rows per inch. Tension var- 
ies according to the yarn, the stitch, and 
the machine’s tension dial setting. Count 
the stitches and rows over 2 in. For this 
task I use a weaver’s tool, called a count 
glass in England and a linen tester in the 
U.S., that incorporates a magnifying lens 
and an eyepiece; it makes inspection of 
tiny stitches easier. Alternatively, knit a 
swatch of a specified number of stitches 
and rows, such as 60 stitches by 40 rows. 
Measure the swatch. Divide the number of 
stitches by the inch measurement. The re- 
sult is the number of stitches per inch. Do 
the same for the row measurement. 

Once I’ve calculated the number of 
stitches and rows for the sweater’s style 
and measurements, I tape together sheets 
of knitter’s graph paper and map the 
sketch onto the graph paper. I color-code 
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the sketch with colored pencils or markers. 
Knitter’s graph paper, which has rectan- 
gles that are wider than they are tall (the 
same shape as knitting stitches), can be 
purchased in most knitting stores. It enables 
the designer to see how the design will 
translate into squat Knitting stitches and to 
adjust the number of rows or stitches if nec- 
essary. For example, I had to add rows to and 
subtract stitches from the columns to pre- 
vent them from appearing too short. 

The knitted design will be a mirror image 
of the graphed design. Therefore, when in- 
corporating lettering or asymmetric shapes, 
plot them on the graph paper in reverse. 


The knitting process 

Every color in a row has its own small ball 
that hangs to the floor during knitting. If a 
color appears twice in a row, two separate balls 
are used to eliminate all floats across the in- 
side of the garment. After ’'d made these 
sweaters I came up with a way to prevent the 
balls from becoming the tangled mess they 
are in the photo at right, above: Cover each 
ball with an empty varn cone and feed the 
varn through the hole in the top. 

The finer the needle gauge, the more te- 
dious the intarsia process, so I suggest that 
newcomers to intarsia master the tech- 
nique on a chunky machine before at- 
tempting it on a standard gauge (4.5mm) 
machine. I used a basic chunky machine 
with a 9mm gauge (Studio 151). 

Once I have cast on, I set the cam lever to 
the intarsia position; this pushes the nee- 
dles to the front of the bed so that the stitch- 
es slide over and behind the open latches, 
enabling the hooks to accept newyarn. Then 
I am ready to follow the color-coded, 
graphed design. (To do intarsia, a machine 
must have either an intarsia carriage or an 
intarsia setting; most machines made within 
the last few vears have intarsia capability 
either built in or available as an option.) 

Making sure that all the needle latches 





2. Then bring adjacent yarn (green) 
over needies. 


3. To untwist yarns, when you move the 


carriage back {from right fo left}, again 
bring carriage-side yarn (now right-hand yarn) 
in front of adjacent yarn. 


are open, I lay the yarns across the appropri- 
ate needles with the beginning end of each 
yarn on the carriage side, as in the drawing 
at left, above. Before knitting each row, to 
avoid running out of yarn in the middle of a 
color section, I make sure each ball has at 
least enough yarn to cover twice the distance 
across the appropriate needles. Once all the 
yarns are in position, I check that none has 
fallen off its needles and gently hold all the 
short varn ends to prevent any of the varns 
from jumping out or falling to the floor. 
Then I move the carriage slowly across. After 
every row, I check that all stitches have knit- 
ted in order to catch any potential holes. 
On subsequent rows, to prevent gaps be- 
tween color sections, I twist the varns as 
shown in the drawing above, right. On the 
return row, to untwist the ends of the 
varns leading from the cones, I twist in the 
opposite direction. For example, I twist left 
over right when moving the carriage from 
lett to right, and right over left when mov- 
ing it back. When a new color is added and 
another is cut, there will be gaps, but they 
will disappear in the finishing. To facilitate 
finishing, I leave ends about 7 in. long when 
cutting the yarn; long ends are harder to un- 
ravel and are easier to tie and darn in. 


Finishing 

When the work comes off the machine, it 
may be stretched, limp, and full of gaps. 
The gaps in cotton knitting will be espe- 
cially large, due to cotton’s lack of loft. Cor- 
rect finishing techniques will transform 
this loose work into the intended design. 
For me this stage is the most satisfying be- 
cause the design actually takes form. 

I lay the work face down on a large table. 
Working on one section at a time, I knot 
the varn ends that lie next to one another 
and need to be pulled in opposite direc- 
tions to close the gaps. To find these ends, 
gently pull the varns just enough to see in 
which direction they lie. Never tug hard or 
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tie them too tight, as this will distort the 
design and make the sweater lumpy. The 
knot must stay put; I wrap the varns right 
over left and then left over right. Snip the 
ends ‘A in. from the knot. For solitary ends 
and ends that lie next to one another but 
need pulling in the same direction, simple 
darning with a large-eved needle will keep 
them in place. (To avoid knots on the inside 
of vour sweater, vou can darn all ends.) 

Next I block each piece by laving it face 
down on a towel, taking care not to distort 
the stitches and checking that the stitches 
and rows run in straight lines. I pin the 
knitting in place with rustproof pins; then 
I cover wool knitting with a damp cloth 
(not essential for cotton) and press gently 
with a warm iron. Cotton can take more 
heat and steam than wool can. Do not 
move the iron back and forth, as this will 
flatten the varn’s natural loft. After press- 
ing, do not move the pieces until they are 
dry, as the fibers can stretch when wet, and 
cotton will not recover. 


Joming 

After all the pieces are darned, blocked, 
pressed, and completely dry, they are ready 
to be joined. 'To make the neckband, I sew 
the front to the back at one shoulder seam, 
using a blind stitch. I pick up the stitches 
around the neck edge on machine needles. 
To do this, with the right side of the 
sweater facing me, I hook onto the needles 
a few of the neck-edge stitches that are at 
the open shoulder. I do the same at the 
other shoulder, and then hook some of the 
stitches in the middle of the neck edge. I 
work in sections until all the needles are 
filled and the stitches are evenly spaced. 'To 
each side of the open shoulder I add an ex- 
tra stitch for the seam by pushing forward 
one additional needle at each edge of the 
knitting. I knit the neckband in a knit one, 
purl one ribata tighter tension than I used 
for the body. After taking the sweater otf 
the machine, I turn back the neckband so 
that it’s a double thickness and hand stitch 
it down on the right side of the sweater. 

I hand knit the waistband and cuffs on 
circular needles. For less noticeable seams, 
I use a blunt-ended needle and one of the 
varns used in the knitting. Finally, I sew in 
medium-weight shoulder pads and press 
all the seams. 

There is no end to what the knitting ma- 
chine can do for vou; I am still exploring 
and learning. Discover for vourself the pos- 
sibilities, and wear your art! LJ 


Charlotte Brock is majoring tn apparel 
design at the University of Alabama ona 
swimming scholarship. Her home is in 
Nottinghamshire, England. AU photos by 
David Brock. 
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Intarsia knitting requires patrent twisting of the yarns between each section to avoid gaps befween 
colors. Affer completing this sweater, Brock solved the tangle of yarns at her feet: Cover each ball of 
yam with an empty yam cone and bring the end through the hole in the top. 


After knotting and daming all the loose yam ends, Brock gently presses her Venturi sweater. 
| —"_ wa : a — 
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Zandra Rhodes’ Couture 


Decorative ecnniques from the workroom 
Of LONGONS Most Exotic fasnion Cdesigner 


by Claire B. Shaeffer 


andra Rhodes doesn’t simply 

make dresses, she creates 

Works of Art; they simply hap- 

pen to look best when displaved 
on the female figure. Her gauzy and glam- 
orous fantasy creations are collected by 
rovalty, movie stars, and social queens and 
are found in the study collections of the 
most important museums in the world. In- 
stantly recognizable, the dresses are mas- 
terpieces in fine fabrics such as silk and 
chiffon, and they are embellished with 
Zandra’s inimitable, exclusive, hand- 
screened designs. 

“T never intended to design dresses,” 
Zandra Rhodes told a group of surface de- 
signers during a recent U.S. tour. “I studied 
textile design at the Royal College of Art in 
London. And, after graduating, I first tried 
to sell my textile designs to the big fabric 
companies, who thought my work too ex- 
treme, and then to fashion designers, who 
couldn't use the fabrics successfully.” 











As soon as she realized that her prints 
were too unconventional and emphatic for 
someone else’s fashions, Rhodes enlisted 
the aid of two former classmates, who 
taught her patternmaking. She describes 
the experience in her bool The Art of Zan- 
dva Rhodes: “For the first time I was ex- 
perimenting with my own printed fabric, 
draping pieces over myself, walking 
around and moving the patterns and the 
colors. It was exhilarating. I let the prints 
guide me—-I made swirling, dramatic 
shapes with no concessions to the saleable, 
the acceptable, or the ordinary.” 

Selling her own shapes proved to be no 
problem; her first collection (in 1969) was 
enth usiastica lly featured in both British 
and American Vogue and was bought by 
the best department stores in New York 
and London. Today Zandra Rhodes’ Works 
of Art are carried in stores such as Martha, 
Marshall Field’s, Giorgio, Gartinlels, and 
Neiman Marcus, but most are sold when 
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Each season Zandra Rhodes (left) designs an image of herself around her signature pink-adyed hair. 


This complements her prints, which evolve from her quirky and vibrant travel drawings (right). 


(Rhodes photo by Robyn Beeche) 
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Zandra takes her trunk show across Amer- 
ica. This allows her to measure her clients 
for pattern adjustments, suggest minor 
changes, and adapta stvle so that it will be 
more flattering. 

Rach Rhodes creation operates on sever- 
al levels. First, it is a printed fabric design, 
invariably derived from her sketches. Her 
sketchbooks document the most exciting 
visual experiences in a life of world travel 
and exploration: from historic lace and 
knitting patterns to deserts full of cactus, 
from Aver’s Rock to Japanese lilies, all ren- 
dered in a wavy and energetic calligraphy 
(see drawing, near left). From these 
sketches come the themes for each new 
season’s collection. Next, each garment is 
an assemblage of flat pattern shapes cut in 
response to the printed fabric; the shapes 
create a silhouette that Rhodes calls a “but- 
terfly.” Finally, all the elements come to 
life as the featherweight butterfly is put on 
and becomes a moving and flowing three- 
dimensional garment, as vou can see in the 
photo on the facing page. If vou can find a 
copy of The Art of Zandra Rhodes, which 
is unfortunately now out of print, vou'll see 
these levels lavishly and lovingly revealed. 

I had admired Rhodes’ garments for 
many vears, so When I met her two vears 
ago, I asked if I could visit her workroom 
during my next trip to London. She gener- 
ously agreed, and six months later I arrived 
at the studio door with pen and pad, eager 
to begin writing. 

I soon discovered another level to 
Rhodes’ Works of Art: they are replete with 
labor-intensive, innovative construction 
techniques, unusual closures, unique trims, 
hand-rolled hems, and French seams. Even 
though the dresses are impossible to copy, 
many of these finishing tecliniques are easy 
to duplicate. For me, the techniques that are 
decorative as well as useful are particularly 
exciting, so I spent my days in the workroom 
observing Rhodes’ methods for those tech- 
niques. But before we explore her finishes, 
lets look briefly at how the chiffons are 
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printed, since the prints are the foundation 
for everything else. 


Printing the fabrics 

Rhodes’ fabrics are silk-screened by hand 
in limited quantities in her London work- 
rooms and are used exclusively for her de- 
signs. She never sells leftovers or bolt ends 
to other designers or to fabric outlets. 

Each season, a few new prints are devel- 
oped from Zandra’s sketches or from rear- 
rangments of old prints. She works closely 
with head designer Ben Scholten, sketch- 
ing the collection so that he can translate 
those sketches into garments. 

To begin a new collection, Zandra. first 
chooses the chitfon colors. Then the print- 
ers screen six-meter samples of the new de- 
signs in a variety of color combinations, us- 
ing water-based dyes that don’t stiffen the 
fabric when carefully applied. From these 
samples, Zandra makes the final selections. 

When I visited, the printing staff was 
silk-screening a production white silk 
chiffon. The fabric was first spread on a 
40-foot-long, canvas-covered table, and 
the grainlines were carefully straight- 
ened and checked. The drape of chiffon is 
particularly sensitive to the position of 
the grain; so if the print is askew, the gar- 
ment won't hang properly, and the fabric 
can’t be used. 

Once the fabric was straightened, the 
first screen (one repeat) was laid on one 
end of the fabric, and the dye was pressed 
through the screen with a squeegee. Alter- 
nate repeats were printed so that when the 
entire length was done, thewd be dry, and 
the in-between sections could be printed 
without smudging. This process was _ re- 
peated for each of the remaining colors; 
most Zandra Rhodes prints have three col- 
ors, a few have only two, and they never 
have more than four. 


Cutting the fabrics 
To simplify cutting out garment pieces 
from the printed chiffon, large cards are 
also silk-screened with the fabric designs, 
and the layout for a particular design is 
drawn on the card. When a dress is to be 
cut, the printed fabric is spread over the 
card in a single layer so that the prints 
match; then the fabric is cut. This method 
immediately identifies any bald spots or 
unattractive matches on different garment 
sizes. The photo on p. 42 shows the lavout 
card used for the dress on the mannequin. 
If the design has bias trims, they are 
cut from unprinted fabrics. After the fab- 


Hand-printed chiffons and exotic silhouettes are 
Zandra Rhodes trademarks. Less well known 
are her decorative finishing details. Claire 
Shaeffer investigates. (Photo by Robyn Beeche) 
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The dress in progress on the form was cut from the print recorded on the layout card behind it. 
Pattern shapes for the dress are drawn on the card so cutters can easily check the positron of the 





print design by laying the transluscent fabric over them. 


rics are printed, both the printed fabric 
and an unprinted bolt are taken to the 
cutting room. The leftover solids are used 
for bias bindings, rouleau (tubing, such 
as spaghetti straps, made from bias or 
crossgrain strips), and decorative ro- 
settes. One bolt of each color will be used 
just for bias. The bias is established the 
first time the bolt end is used; afterwards, 
parallel strips are cut as needed. To make 
the first cut, the cutter folds the fabric so 
that the crossgrain end is on top of the 
selvage. He folds the fabric again so that 
the point meets the selvage on the other 
side; then he measures by eye half the 
strip width and cuts through all layers at 
the folded edge. When he makes later 
cuts, he also measures those by eye along 
the first cut line. I tried his method with 
disastrous results. I reminded myself that 
he’s a pro and cuts bias strips many times 
each day. In any event, I returned to my 
favorite method, which carefully estab- 
lishes the bias with a 45° right triangle, 
measuring from the selvage. 
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Sewing the works of art 

The dresses are sewn in the second floor 
workroom, a large, bright room with win- 
dows on two sides. The hand finishers 
work at small tables along one of the win- 
dowed walls, while the sewing machine op- 
erators occupy a large portion of the re- 
maining room. The garment assembly, 
with only one machinist and one finisher 
sewing a garment, is more like home sew- 
ing than the assembly-line method used 
for ready-to-wear. There’s a cheerful atmo- 
sphere and a slower pace than I’ve seen in 
factories, as each seamstress goes about 
her tasks in her own way. 

Most of the machines are industrial lock- 
stitch machines, which only straight stitch. 
Two Bernina industrials make zigzag stitch- 
es; they are used primarily for satin stitching 
and rolled hems (with a hemmer foot). There 
are also a couple of overlock machines, but 
theyre not used on the Works of Art. When I 
made samples after returning home, I found 
that I had fewer problems with the slippery 
chiffon when I sewed on my old, straight- 





To support the sleeve head's on the yellow dress 
above while leaving the sleeves transparent, 
Rhodes cut a scalloped China silk underlining 
and machine satin stitched around the edges. 
Many Rhodes dresses have bias-bound plackets 
with rouleau loop closures, like the one below. 
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stitch machine, a 301 Singer, than on my 
newer zigzag machines. The Singer’s narrow 
foot and single-hole needle plate support the 
fabric firmly, preventing distortion. 


Underpinnings 

Almost all the chiffon dresses are under- 
lined in China silk, but often the underlin- 
ing is shaped and selectively applied to 
highlight a portion of the design or to make 
a decorative accent of a construction detail 
such as a sleeve booster (shown in the 
photo above, right). 

To construct a shaped underlining, lay 
the chiffon right side up over the China 
silk and pin them together. Work with the 
fabric layers flat on a table so the chiffon 
doesn’t shift. Using a paper template as a 
guide, mark the stitching lines for your de- 
sign with chalk; then stitch with a short 
straight stitch and remove the pins as you 
go. Before proceeding, check to be sure the 
two layers lie flat and don’t distort one an- 
other. Trim the China silk close to the 
stitched line, and stitch again from the 
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right side with a narrow satin stitch. 

Some dresses have China silk facings at- 
tached at the neckline even though the 
neckline itself is finished with a binding. If 
the garment isn’t underlined, the facing is 
visible, so it’s shape becomes a planned 
element of the design. Whether it’s visible 
or not, the purpose of the facing is to pro- 
vide additional support for the flimsy chif- 
fon; to strengthen the facing and finish it 
at the same time, the facing is itself faced 
with nylon tulle. 

With right sides together, the silk facing 
and nylon tulle are joined on the edges 
away from the neckline with a narrow 'A- 
in. seam. The machine operator trims the 
seam to '% in., turns the facing right side 
out, and presses it. At this point, she usual- 
ly puts the garment on the dress form to 
check the shape and position before finish- 
ing the neckline with a double binding. 
One garment I saw had a yoke faced in this 
way; it was attached both at the neckline 
and in the armscye seam. 

Instead of underlining, a few Rhodes 
dresses have a separate slip that is an inte- 
gral part of the design. One dress I saw had 
a slip with a deep horseshoe curve in the 
back that followed the necl<dine of the gar- 
ment. There were two horizontal strips of 
rouleau across the back to keep the slip 
from gapping or drifting into the open 
neckline area. The ends of the rouleau 
were finished with flat knots, as were the 
button loops described below. The deep 
cowl neckline was weighted with beads so 
that it hung properly and didn’t billow out; 
the rouleau tie at the neckline kept the gar- 
ment from shifting toward the front. 


Bias and rouleau bindings 

Many Rhodes dresses, particularly those 
with bound necklines, have a bias-botund 
opening at the center back, like the one 
shown at lower right on the facing page. 
Once bound, short openings are closed with 
covered buttons and rouleau loops; zippers 
are applied to longer ones. The bindings, 
which are applied completely by machine, 
are made from white satin or from solid-col- 
ored chiffon that matches the silk-screened 
prints. The edges are bound, so seam 
allowances are not required, even for the 
zipper; thus, either closure can be used on 
designs with no seam at the center back. 
This is an important detail when working 
with intricate Zandra Rhodes prints. 


Bound openings—Here’s the binding 
method used by Rhodes’ seamstresses. Cut 
the chiffon strips on the true bias, about 
22 in. wide. Fold the bias in half length- 
wise, wrong sides together, and press, 
stretching it taut as it goes under the iron. 
Trim the bias as needed so that the folded 
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Bias-bound plackets 
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strip is “A in. wide. Staystitch around the 
placket a fat ' in. from the edge, curving to 
a point at the tip of the opening, as shown 
in the drawing above. Then, with the gar- 
ment right side up, align the raw edges of 
the bias with the staystiteching line and pin 
itin place on one side of the placket. At the 
bottom, curve the raw edges of the bias 
toward the opening so that they extend 
about ‘A in. above the pivot point at the 
end. Check to be sure you’ve pinned the 
bias precisely at the bottom of the opening. 
Now stitch on the bias 'A in. from the edge 
of the garment, again curving to hit the 
point directly below the tip. Dru, the ma- 
chine operator who showed me the binding, 
called this a “foot” seam, because she mea- 
sures it with the width of her machine foot, 
‘4 in. from edge to needle. 

When you reach the bottom of the 
placket, lower the needle and raise the 
presser foot to check your work; on the gar- 
ment side, the needle should be directly 
below the placket and a couple of threads 
away from the opening. If it’s farther away, 


Tuck end Ae 
into knot. ; 3 


Fold and tack 
under knot. 


clip the garment layer to the needle. (This 
is a little awkward since the layer to be 


clipped is on the bottom. I asked Dru about 


it; she said that some of the machinists 
work with the garment on top. I think that 
would be easier, but I must admit that 
Dru’s binding looked gorgeous.) Pin the 
rest of the bias to the other side of the 
placket in the same way; check to be sure 
that all lavers are smooth before stitching, 
then stitch another foot seam up that side. 

Wrap the folded edge of the bias around 
the edge of the opening. The bias should 
lap the stitching line almost ’ in. on the 
underside, and if you stretched it enough 
when you pressed it, it won’t stretch 
sideways now. If necessary, trim the gar- 
ment opening just a tad. Pin the binding in 
place close to the stitching line and ditch- 
stitch to secure it. The binding isn’t bulky, 
so you don’t need a zipper foot. 


Rouleau loops—To make the rouleau loops 
for a button closure, cut a chiffon strip 2 
in. wide, either on the crossgrain or the 
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bias. Fold the strip lengthwise with right 
sides together, and position it under the foot 
with the folded edge to the right. Stitch a 
footseam away from the fold, stretching the 
fabric slightly as vou stitch. Trim the seam 
allowances to a skinny 4 in. and turn the 
tube right side out with a tube turner. 

For each loop, you'll need 5 to 6 in. of 
tubing. Make a flat knot near one end (just 
an overhand knot that you don’t pull 
tight); then make the loop with the other 
end so that the raw end is underneath the 
knot, as shown in the drawing on page 43. 
Tack the loop just above the knot and trim 
the end, leaving about ‘A in. to be tucked 
into the back of the knot. Trim the other 
end about ‘4 in. below the knot. Fold that 
end under and use a small whip stitch to 
secure it. Make all the loops for the gar- 
ment the same length; then sew them in 
place. 

The rouleau loops are also made in satin. 
Since the fabric is heavier, the tube is 
stitched a little wider, and the seam 
allowances are trimmed a little narrower. 
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Finishing zipper edges 








shortening, cut 
off at bottom and 
Zigzag new sfop. 


Hond stitched 


Fold remaining outer tube over 
both ends and stitch down 





Neither end is tucked into the knot; instead, 
theyre just tacked down inconspicuously. 


Applying zippers to bound openings— 
Dresses with longer openings and close-fit- 
ting designs are first bound, then finished 
with a zipper. If the zipper is too long for 
the opening, close it and cut off the bot- 
tom, then machine-stitch a new stop 
across the end. Cover the edges on the 
wrong side by stitching a '4-in.-wide satin 
ribbon to the edges of the zipper tape. 
Wrap a piece of ribbon around the bottom 
to cover the raw edges and stitch it in 
place, as shown above. 

To set the zipper, work with the garment 
right side up. Open the zipper and place it 
under the binding. Locate the top zipper 
stops just below the opening, and align the 
zipper coil with the folded edge of the bind- 
ing. Pin the zipper with the pins parallel to 
the binding seamline. Close the zipper, and 
examine the fabric on both sides to be sure 
that the pattern matches and that nothing is 
distorted. Ditch-stitch to secure the zipper. 


Bound necklines—Binding the neckline 
with double-folded bias is one of several 
neckline finishes used on the Works of 
Art. Dru finishes the binding ends at the 
placket opening just like the ends of a 
skirt waistband. She folds the binding at 
the neck edge so that the right sides of 
the binding are together and stitches 
close to the zipper coil, as shown at left. 
Then she trims the seam, turns the bind- 
ing right side out, pins the bias to the 
neck edge, and ditch-stitches it to finish 
the neckline edge. 


Other decorative effects 

The key to the Zandra Rhodes approach to 
couture sewing is the same thing that dis- 
tinguishes any other great designer’s work: 
attention to detail, and a flair for that 
unique touch that immediately seems just 
right. Here are my favorite Rhodes details. 


Rope-trimmed necklines— A typical feature 
of the Rhodes style is rope trimming, 
which is often hand sewn to a bias-bound 
neckline. The rope is surprisingly easy to 
make; here’s the method that Andrea, one 
of Rhodes’ finishers, uses. Before you be- 
gin, loop a short piece of string or waste 
tubing through the handle of your scissors 
and set them aside. From a solid-colored 
chiffon, cut four 4-in.-wide strips 45-in. 
long on the crossgrain and join them into 
two 90-in.-long strips. Sometimes the 
strips are cut on the bias when a smaller 
rope is planned. With right sides together, 
fold each strip lengthwise and stitch a ‘A- 
in. seam. Turn the tubes right side out 
(they'll be about 1°A in. wide); then thread 
one strip inside the other, using a safety 
pin as a bodkin. Tie one end to something 
stationary on your work table, pull the 
tube tight so it’s straight and smooth, knot 
the free end, and twist the tubing between 
vour palms until you can’t twist anymore 
without it kinking. Now thread the twisted 
tubing into the fabric loop on the scissor 
handles and bring the loop to the halfway 
point on the tubing. Fold the tubing in half 
and watch the tubing twist onto itself. 

Hold the twist firmly and cut the knots 
off, then hand sew the trimmed ends to- 
gether about ’A in. from the end. Trim one 
end again close to the hand sewing, then 
fold the outer tube of the other end back so 
that vou can trim away the inside tube. 
Wrap the tube over both raw ends and tuck 
the raw edges under. Secure them with a 
few stitches and wrap the threads around 
the end, as shown above. Measure off the 
neckline length on the twist and cut it; fin- 
ish the remaining end in the same way as 
before. For the full Rhodes effect, sew on 
pearls a few at a time, following the twists 
on the rope. 
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Fabric corsages—One of Zandra’s most 
popular signatures is the fabric corsage. 
Used singly or in pairs, some are made of 
prepleated fabrics swirled and stitched 
on a circular base to form a rosette, like 
the one shown under construction and 
completed in the photos below; others are 
intricate fabric flowers trimmed with 
beading and rouleau. 

To make a rosette, first mark a spiral 
stitching line on a faced circular base. In 
this case, the unpadded base is about 10 
in. in diameter, and the spiral makes four 
complete turns around it. Join prepleated 
strips with a French seam to make them 
the length of your marked spiral without 
spreading the pleats. Then finish the 
edges with a rolled-hem foot and a wide 
zigzag stitch so that the edges flute attrac- 
tively. Tack the pleats down by straight 
stitching along the line youll follow to 
join the strip to the base, a quarter of the 





Attaching strips of pleated fabric in a spiral 
to a fabric base (above) creates a fabric 
corsage. The edges of the strip above have 
been zigzagged fo flute them, and the 
pleats are held in place with a line of straight 
stitches. The finished rosette (below) will be 
tacked fo a waistband. 
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way from one edge of the strip. The pleats 
will be easier to manage and the line will 
be marked. 

Whenyou stitch the strip to the base, be- 
gin at the center and work your way 
around, holding the previous rows out of 
the way. Alternatives to pleated strips in- 
clude wide, scalloped lace edgings, perhaps 
gathered along the stitching line, ruffled 
ribbon, and the like. 


Shirring—Nothing is left to chance on 
shirred designs, like the one shown at 
right, below. Before the chiffon bodice is 
stitched to the flat underlining, the edges 
are notched so the shirring will be spaced 
as planned. Then gathering rows are used 
to pull up the chiffon to tit the base. After 
the two are sewn together, the bodice is as- 
sembled and put on a dress form. The hori- 
zontal chiffon drapes are pinned in place 
on the bodice front at regular intervals. To 
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anchor the drapes in the desired location, 
small set rhinestones are sewn in horizon- 
tal rows at 3-in. intervals. Each rhinestone 
is sewn on individually and knotted on the 
underside. Since the back sections are nar- 
rower, these drapes will hold their position 
without further tacking. 

Zandra Rhodes’ lighthearted approach is 
perfectly exemplified by the exposed zip- 
per shown below, center, which has strips 
of rhinestone trim on each side of the zip- 
per coil. Like the shaped underlinings and 
her trademark pinked, right-side-out seam 
allowances, it makes a virtue of necessity 
by decorating the unmentionable. Si 


Claire Shaeffer is a frequent contributor 
to Threads. She teaches couture at East- 
ern Michigan University’s summer pro- 
gram. For more information, contact Dr. 
Elizabeth Rhodes, Eastern Michigan Uni- 
versity, Ypstlanti, MI 48197. 


Each tulle ruffle (above, right) is edged with tiny rolled hems covered with zigzags in green thread to 
match the printed fabric. True to form, Zandra Rhodes exposes the zipper in back and emphasizes it 
with rows of rhinestone trim (above, left). 
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Picture-making with macnine 
emoroidery and aoolique 





by Rosita Johanson 


v father was a tailor, so I 
learned early in life 
how to handle materi- 
als and be comfortable 
with a sewing machine. I also did a lot of 
sketching during my childhood. Perhaps 
that’s why today I am a self-taught artist 





who prefers to work with fiber. I think of 


my fiberart as a marriage of fabric and em- 
broidery; my miniature images are made 
entirely with cut-out fabric and machine- 
embroidered shapes. 

All my ideas are memories, mostly from 
my childhood, or just pure imagination. 
Some of my pieces are only 3 in. x 4 in., 
and none are bigger than 8 in. x 10 in. My 
sewing machine is an old Singer that has a 
dial that allows me to easily control the 
pressure on the foot. This is very important 
in my work, since some of my pieces have 
five lavers of firm fabric built up. I don’t 
change the setting often, but it’s helpful to 
be able to get the pressure just right. 

My other tools are scissors, eyelet pliers 
for making the wheels on cars, a few nee- 
cles for hand-embroidering details, a mag- 
nifving glass and a tweezer for finding and 
pulling the threads in case of a mistake, 
Sobo fabric glue, a razor blade, several bob- 
bin cases, a fine, soft-lead pencil, and ball- 
point machine needles size 9 and 11. 

All my cotton embroidery threads are 
from Hungary, but if ] need to buy a color 
here, I use Metrosene 60/2 machine em- 
broidery thread. In the bobbin I use regu- 
lar white poly/cotton thread. I prefer cotton 
fabrics to stitch on if possible, which I 
shrink and test for colortastness first. Cot- 


Memories and daydreams about her travels 
and her European childhood provide Rosita 
Johanson with the subjects for her defailed, 
machine-embroidered miniatures, such as 
"Carnival In Mexico,” 7 % x 9% in. 
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All appliquéd edges that aren't covered by 
other layers get stitched twice. The first stitching 
is a standard zigzag that holds the fabric in 
place; the second is a satin stitch that covers 
the edge smoothly. 


ton fibers pull, stretch, and mold much 
better than synthetics, and I often need to 
do these things to the background to 
straighten a stitched line or edge and to get 
evervthing to lie flat when I’m finished. 


Stitching the parts together 

Let’s go step by step through a typical 
piece, a fiesta scene like the one at left. I 
start by doing several drawings for details 
and overall design; then I select all the ma- 
terials for the details. ] cut a 2- or 3-in. 


square from each color (that’s all I need of 


most colors) and iron a lightweight inter- 
facing on the wrong side to keep the mate- 
rial from fraying. Then I prepare my minia- 


ture canvas by cutting out a piece of blue 
corduroy. I use corduroy because it’s easy 
to mold and stretch. The second layer is a 
plain white cotton. The blue of the cordu- 
roy will shine through the white cotton 
and help make the sky blue. 

I work from the background towards the 
foreground as a rule, so I do the sky before 
the hills or buildings in front; however, I 
do the major parts of the whole picture, 
such as hills, rivers, and roads, before I put 
in any details. These are the appliquéd 
parts; the details are almost all machine 
embroidery. For the skv, I cut a light blue 
material about the size I want and dampen 
it. I dip a cotton swab in a mixture of equal 
parts bleach and water, dab it quickly on 
the blue cloth to make clouds, and then 
rinse the cloth immediately, because it’s 
very easy to damage the fabric. I dry the sky 
by ironing it; then I iron a lightweight in- 
terfacing on the wrong side and pin the sky 
to the backing. 

Whenever I attach a piece of fabric to the 
background, I go through the same steps. I 
set the stitch width dial to a little under '/ 
in., Where it stays for all the edge stitching 
of the appliquéd fabric shapes. Then I 
spread a thin bead of white glue around 
the very edge of the piece, using a tooth- 
pick as an applicator. This is especially im- 
portant for keeping the tiny pieces in place 
as I zigzag them. When the piece is glued in 
place, and after I’ve ironed it dry, I adjust 
the stitch length so that my zigzag stitch is 
about as long as it is wide, and I zigzag 
around the edges. Edges that will be cov- 
ered by other shapes, like the bottom edge 
of the sky, roads that have sidewalks, and 
the tops of houses before the roofs are put 
on, I don’t zigzag again; everything else gets 
a second stitching with a satin-stitch zig- 
zag, this time with the stitch length near 
zero to cover the first stitching. oy 


AT 





Johanson’s father offen told her fairy tales, occasionally in letters from his army assignments. Today 


she incorporates the feelings from these sfories into pieces like “The Race Over the Rainbow,” 1990, 
8 x 9% in. It also includes several of her special effects, such as colored-pencil shadings in the 
grass and subtle colors in the water from scraps stitched underneath. 
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Holding and guiding the work with her left hand, 
Johanson {at left) controls the wiath of the satin 
Stitch with her right hand in order to form 
shaped details. Above, she rofates the tension 
dial to occasionally bring a colored bobbin 
thread to the surface for variegated foliage. 


Throughout my sewing I cut all the 
threads very close on the front when I’m 
done. I turn the piece to the wrong side, 
pull the ends through, and cut them again. 
Of course, I also keep the tension adjusted 
so that the bobbin thread is never seen, ex- 
cept for special effects, as you'll see below. 

When the sky’s in place, I cut out all the 
houses and roofs, the sidewalks, any cars, 
and the street according to the measure- 
ments of my drawing. I arrange the street 
first and zigzag the edges once; then I over- 
lap the sidewalks 'A in. onto the street and 
zigzag and satin stitch where they overlap 
the street. I arrange the houses starting at 
one end of the street, overlapping a house 
“4 in. onto the sidewalk, and then I zigzag 
and satin stitch it. I continue positioning 
the houses along the street by overlapping 
each house % in. on top of the one before, 
and then I add the roofs the same way. I 
usually outline the entire house with a 
straight-stitched, black thread line, right 
next to the satin stitching. I finish the 
house details before I do the people and 
objects on the sidewalk. 


Details 

Except for big shop windows, I make all the 
house details with a satin stitch instead of 
tiny pieces of fabric. With a fine-point me- 
chanical pencil, I sketch in the windows 
and doors and fill the outlines with satin 
stitch in different colors, changing the 
width as I stitch if a window has a rounded 
top. Then, selecting the smallest satin 
stitch, I stitch frames around each window 
and door. J make a line in the center of 
each window with a small straight stitch 
and stitch in the crossbars of the window 
by hand. If ['m doing a fairytale piece, I'll 
surround each window with gold thread, 
couched into place by hand; these are pal- 
aces, after all! 

Some small shapes need lots of little de- 
tails embroidered on top, like the shop 
windows, windows in cars, tables in a mar- 
ketplace, and so on. I appliqué these just as 
I did the houses, because it’s easier to em- 
broider on top of fabric than embroidery. I 
cut little blue pieces for the store windows, 
glue and edge stitch them down, and em- 
broider all the goodies on display. 

Now I can sketch in the people and dogs 
on the sidewalk next to the rows of houses. 
I satin stitch all the heads before I do the 
clothing (unless the figure is seen from the 
back) because the clothing slightly covers 
the face. I use lots of different colors of em- 
broidery thread for the clothing, which is 
always stitched over twice. As you can see 
in the photo at bottom left, I make shapes 
by moving the stitch width selector with 
my right hand to increase or decrease 
while I control the fabric with my left 
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hand. Then I stitch hair, legs, and arms on 
the people and add tiny clothing details 
like stripes and polka dots. 

Next I do the things in the street, such as 
vehicles or the floats in the fiesta picture. 
To make sure that I get the vehicle wheels 


round, I appliqué tiny circles instead of 


stitching freehand. I punch out grey fabric 
wheels and glue them down; then I[ satin 
stitch around each wheel twice with black, 
turning the machine by hand. Bicycle 
wheels are harder because you can’t appli- 
que. I draw in circles, then straight stitch 
around each wheel four times, again mov- 
ing the machine by hand. The frames are a 
tiny satin stitch, but the spokes I stitch by 
hand. Bicycles are slow! I thought I’d never 
finish the bicycle race picture. While I 
have black thread in, I malce the birds and 
all the little shoes. 

When I’m done with a piece I turn it on 
the wrong side, spray it with water, and 
iron it between two white pieces of cloth, 
pulling and stretching it into shape. My fi- 
nal step is to use the sharp edges of my 
small scissors to subtly mold all my em- 
broidered objects into better shape. Some- 
times it’s amazing how much I can neaten 
things up. 


Special effects 

I love to stitch trees. Trunks and branches 
are tapering satin-stitched shapes, but to 
give depth and variety to the foliage, I puta 
second color in the bobbin and switch be- 
tween the top and bottom threads by ad- 
justing the tension as I stitch randomly 
over the branches, as ’m doing in the bot- 
tom right photo on the facing page. In 
spring scenes [ put pink in the bobbin to 
malce blossoms, and for summer I use a 
lighter green. J use a heavier cotton for 
both foliage colors. 

I usually add texture to countryside 
scenes by shading grassy sections with a 
few touches of colored pencil. You can see 
this in the hills in the background of the 
fantasy picture at upper left. Also, I twist a 
silver pencil point in the center of each car 
wheel to create a hubcap. 

I’ve found that the careful addition of 
black outlining can help to create depth. In 
the lower photo at far left, vou can see a 
faint black line under the island shape; it 
looks like a shadow, but it’s only thread. 
The colors vou see in the water are actually 
bits of colored fabric sandwiched under- 
neath the thin, blue water fabric. I think it 
makes the water more interesting. LC] 


Rosita Johanson lives in Toronto, ON, 
where she works full time producing 
machine-entbroidered paintings. Her 
work is sold through Young-Fox Gallery 
in Toronto. 
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More miniature miracles 
Every year, for a miniature art show in Europe, Rosita Johanson invents a new 

technique for her embroidered images. This year she’s using what she calls “aimless 
scraps,” tiny pieces of colored cloth shredded almost to nothing, which you can see 

in the incomplete picture below. She stitches over these randomly, with the feed 

dogs down and the stitch width set to zero. She uses the same heavily interfaced 

and layered background fabric as in her other pictures and simply piles up her 

scraps in strios of the appropriate colors before stitching over them. The resulting 
build-up makes satin-stitched figures more difficult than on her usual pieces, but, as 

you can see, she manages nicely. Neither piece below has a name. “They‘e just 

experiments, not real pictures,” she says. —David Page Coffin 
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The Embellished Ves 


lecnniques for making ANC 
Gecora;ing a fasnion staple 


by Sandra Belzina 


ests are always in fashion, in 

some form or another. Perhaps 

it's because theyre almost more 

of an accessory than a piece of 
clothing. Textile embellishers and decora- 
tors have always regarded the vest as a per- 
fect background for their efforts; the shape 
and construction are so simple that virtu- 
ally all one’s attention can be devoted to 
the surtace treatment. [ll run through fit- 
ting and making a basic vest, and then Ill 
take a look at the tools and techniques I 
used on the vests at right that made embel- 
lishing them a simple process. 


Fitting 
The current look in vests is loose and over- 
size. You might want to buck the trend if 
voure petite and would be dwarfed by over- 
sizing, but on many women a fitted vest will 
look skimpy these days. If you’d like your 
vest oversize, choose a man’s vest pattern in- 
stead of trying to enlarge a woman’s; the 
bust shaping on the woman’s vest will get in 
vour way. Trv on vests from your husband’s 
closet or the men’s department of a local 
store, Where you'll be able to check out a va- 
riety of sizes. For a woman size 8 to size 12,a 
men’s medium (size 38) is a good place to 
start, both in patterns and trial garments. 
After you've figured out the proportions 
vou like, the only crucial area to fit on the 
vest is the shoulder, especially if you plan 
to wear it big and loose. You can pin-tit the 
pattern to determine shoulder adjust- 
ments, orsimplyallow 1-in. shoulder seam 
allowances when cutting out the vest so 
that you can alter the actual garment as 
vou sew. In either case, pin the shoulder 
seam so that it fits the contour of your 
shoulder and the center front hangs per- 
fectly vertical. If you prefer a well-fitted 
vest, make the same alterations on the vest 
pattern that you make on other garments. 


Construction 
Most vests are cut with a fashion fabric 
front and a lighter-weight lining fabric 
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back. If the fashion fabric is not too 
heavy, I suggest you eliminate the front 
facings and either cut the fronts double, 
or line the vest to the edge. If you plan 
to pipe the outside edges of the vest, 
the piping will help keep the lining from 
rolling out at garment edges. Whatever 
vou decide, make two separate vests, an 
outer and an inner layer. Complete all 
darts or princess seams and the shoulder 
seams on each one. Trim the shoulder 
seams on the inner layer to ‘A in. and on 
the outer layer to '2 in. Interface behind 
any styling details and the buttonholes 
on the outer layer. Complete any design 
details, such as collars, back belting, and 
front pockets, andattach them to the out- 
er vest pieces. 


Adding piping—Now’s the time to make 
piping for the outside edges of your vest, if 
that’s the look you want. Choose a fabric 
that will stand out and make the extra ef- 
fort worthwhile. I look for stripes or fabric 
with a slight sheen or texture. Cut 2’A-in.- 
wide bias strips, and join enough strips to 
go around the entire vest and both arm- 
holes, if you want piping there too. 

San Francisco designer Kenneth King 
offers these tips for great-looking piping: 
For the filler, try rayon rattail cord, found 
in many trim departments and available 
by mail from Newark Dressmaker Supply 
(Box 2448, Lehigh Valley, PA 18001, 215- 
837-7500); it’s much more flexible than 
cotton cording. Wrap your fabric around 
the cord and machine sew next to the rat- 
tail with a zipper foot. If vou can adjust 
vour needle position, move the needle as 
close as possible to the inside of the foot, 
away from the cording, as shown in the 
drawing at right. Now attach the piping to 
the right side of the outer layer only; sew 
along the matched seamlines with the 
needle slightly toward the outside of the 
zipper foot, closer to the piping. This way 
voull be sewing completely inside the 
first stitching, and you'll stitch the piping 





to the garment as tightly as possible. 

As you stitch the piping around corners 
and tight curves on the outer layer, ease 
the piping to the garment. If you stretch it, 
the piping won't lay flat when turned to the 
right side; it will twist to the front or back 
and look thin. 


Joining the layers—If you’re not adding 
piping, vou need to make sure the inside 
layer stays neatly out of sight at the edges 
of the finished vest. Here’s how: Trim '% in. 
away from the inside layer at the armholes 
and all outside vest edges. (Don’t trim the 
side seams, Which should still be open on 
both layers.) If you align the raw edges of 
the inner and outer layers as you pin them 
together, the slightly smaller inner layer 
will pull the seamlines to the inside when 
the vest is turned right side out. If you’re 
adding piping, slip this step. 

Lay the outer vest right side up on your 
work surface and position the inner vest 
on top of it, wrong side up. Pin the two 
vests together at the armholes and around 


Adjusting needie positions for 
snug piping 





4. To cover cording, adjust needle — 
as close as possible to zipper foot. 


2. To attach piping to seamline, adjust 
needle as close as possible to cording. 
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leather-bound vest 

— (Burcia #5278) is 
made from a single 

printed design is out- 
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With inner vest on top, pin and 
stitch around front edges and neckline, 
starting and stopping 3 in. from 
unstitched side seams. 


the front edges, align the raw edges of the 
seam allowances, and match the shoulder 
seams. If you’ve added piping, it’l] now be 
sandwiched between the layers. Starting 3 
in. from the side seam along the lower 
front edge, pin up one side of the front, 
around the neckline, and down the other 
side, stopping 3 in. from the side seam on 
the opposite front, as shown above, left. 
Machine sew along this edge without going 
beyond the pins at either end, and then 
sew around each armhole. If there’s piping 
involved, pin and sew with the outer layer 
on top, so that you can see the seamline of 
the attached piping and sew exactly on top 
of it. If there’s no piping, sew with the in- 
ner layer up, so that the feed dogs will 
automatically assist you in easing the outer 
vest to the slightly smaller inner vest. 

Clip all the curved seam allowances, es- 
pecially that of the piping; I clip liberally 
at each curve and corner to within a sin- 
gle thread of the piping-to-garment 
stitching line. Then press the seams 
open, and grade and trim them. Turn the 
vest right side out by reaching from the 
back through the shoulder to each front 
and pulling each front out separately 
through the shoulder, as in the drawing 
above, center. Press, then pound all the 
seams flat with a tailor’s clapper. 

To close the side seams, pin the outer 
vest front and back side seams with right 
sides together, carefully matching the arm- 
hole seams, and continue across the seam 
to pin the front and back side seams of the 
inner vest, as shown above, right. Sew a 
continuous seam from outer vest to inner 
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Turning vest right side out 


Pull each vest 

front through the 
shoulder and 
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Opening at 
bottom of 
vest back 


vest in the same way for each side seam. 
Press the seams open, and trim away the 
bulk from the underarm seam joint. Now 
vou can close the bottom of the vest by 
hand or partially machine-sew it by turn- 
ing each side back on itself. Press and 
pound all outside edges well. 


Decoration and trim 

Both hand and machine techniques can 
provide beautiful results. Try needlepoint 
transfers, comics, and design books for pat- 
tern inspiration. Transfer designs to your 
fabric with Clo Chalk, a disappearing chalk, 
or vanishing-ink markers (both available 
from Clotilde, 1909 S.W. First Ave., Ft. Lau- 
derdale, FL 33315-2100; 305-761-8655). 


Machine work—Beading by machine is 
easy with a knit-edge foot, also Known as a 
Pearls ’n Piping foot, a foot with a wide, 
deep channel down the center that was 
originally designed to absorb the loft when 
sewing bulky sweaters together. The chan- 
nel under the foot allows the foot to ride 
over strung beads and other trims as you 
zigzag over them, as in the drawing on page 
03. But the secret to invisible machine 
stitches in this process is to use a nearly 
invisible thread. The best I’ve found is 
called Invisible Wonder Thread, and it 
comes in clear for sewing on light colors 
and smoke for sewing on dark colors (avail- 
able, like the foot, from Treadleart, 25834 
Narbonne Ave, Lomita, CA 90717; 800- 
327-4222). This is not the wiry, scratchy, 
hard-to-control, see-through nylon thread 
we've all used, but a soft, transparent thread 










Joining side seams 


Pin and sfifch inner and outer 
layers with right sides together, 
matching armhole seams. 


3 in. opening 
Front at lower edge 
side of front 





Armhole 
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After each side seam is sewn, 
hand stitch togefher inner and 
outer vest af lower back and 
front side seams. 


almost as fine as a strand of hair and re- 
markably strong. It can be used in the bob- 
bin as well as for the top thread. I used this 
foot-and-thread combo to attach the rattail 
trim that outlines selected shapes on the 
front of the paisley vest on page 51. 

To stitch over beads or rattail cord, usea 
80/12 needle (H or Universal for wovens; 
HS or Ballpoint for knits). If your machine 
can be set to sew slowly and to stop with 
the needle down, do so; too high a speed 
might cause beads to catch in the foot, and 
the needle-down feature will hold your 
place as you arrange the trim or string of 
beads. Neither of these special machine ca- 
pabilities are necessary—they just make 
the job easier. 

Adjust your zigzag stitch width so that 
it clears the trim on either side and is 
long enough to go from bead to bead with 
every stitch. Fine-tune your adjustments 
on a scrap with a sample length of your 
trim or beading before you start on the 
actual project. If you break a needle more 
than once, switch to a size 90/14. On the 
final project, secure the first and last 
beads with a few zigzags set at O stitch 
length, and leave plenty of thread to tie 
off on the back. 


Handwork—Authorities differ on the kind 
of thread to use for hand beading, but all 
agree that the cotton thread used in vin- 
tage garments has rotted. Cotton-wrapped 
polvester and silk thread are the most com- 
mon recommendations for long life. 

On both the vests in the photo on page 
O1, I’ve hand-applied beads, sequins, and 
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baubles, one at a time, either in rows (as 
on the black vest) or randomly (as on the 
paisley one). The technique is easy and 
decorative on both sides, as you can see 
in the detail photo above. I knot the 
thread and pull it through from the back, 
string on a sequin or large bead, and pick 
up a smaller bead—one that’s bigger than 
the hole in the first object and comple- 
mentary to it; then I go back through the 
first bead to the back. At the back I pick 
up another small bead and stitch back up 
under the large bead on the front, where I 
knot off. If I don’t want a bead on the 
wrong side, I’1] start with the first knot on 
the right side. For greater security, I 
sometimes put a dot of glue over the 
knots at the ends. 


A leather-bound vest 

You can add interest, save time, and cut 
down on seam bulk in your vest by finish- 
ing the edges with binding. You can bind 
two-layer vests, but the technique is ideal 
for fabrics that are thick enough to use in 
a single layer, like the double-faced cash- 
mere I used for my paisley vest. I like to 
use leather binding because you don’t 
have to worry about raw edges and be- 
cause it’s so beautiful. You don’t need an 
industrial machine to sew on light- to 
medium-weight suedes or leathers. Just 
put a leather sewing machine needle 
(NTW or wedge) and an even-feed or Tef- 
lon foot (so the leather doesn’t drag 
against the foot) on your machine, and 
choose a leather that’s about the weight 
and thickness of Ultrasuede, and you'll 
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Betzina attached each antique Japanese sequin to her waistband-fabric vest by hand, holding 
them in place with a tiny bead, front and back. 


have no problem. Of course, you can 
choose a synthetic for your binding if you 
prefer it or if you want vour vest to be 
washable; use an 80/12 (HS/Ballpoint) 
needle and either of the feet recommend- 
ed above on synthetics. 

Normally you’d trim off the seam 
allowances from the edges that you intend 
to bind. But before you trim, try on the vest 
to see if you'll like the proportions better 
with the allowances left on; theyll make 
the armholes smaller and the edges longer, 
which might improve the look of an over- 
size garment. 

If you’re using a synthetic leather, cut 
the binding strips in the direction of great- 
est flexibility: crosswise or well off-grain. 
Cut genuine leather binding strips wherev- 
er you can get the longest strips. For a “in. 
or narrower binding, cut the strips 2’ in. 
wide and join them to form a strip long 
enough to go around the entire vest, in- 
cluding armholes. 

To construct a bound vest, whether it’s 
one or two layers, simply join fronts and 
backs at the shoulder and side seams. If 
vour vest is two layers, arrange the com- 
pleted layers wrong sides together, and 
hand- or machine-baste lining and vest to- 
gether along outside and armhole edges. 

Unless youre adept at mitering, round 
off all the corners of the vest slightly; it'll 
make attaching the binding easier. Place 
the right side of the binding against the 
right side of the vest, with raw edges 
matching. Try to position seams on the 
strip in the least-visible areas, such as 
underarms and the back of the neck. Ma- 


chine-sew the binding to the garment 
with %-in. seams. If you want narrower 
binding, carefully trim the raw edges 
now; I usually trim them to % in. Clip all 
the curves in the seam allowances, and 
wrap the raw edge of the fabric with the 
wide side of the binding. Pin the binding 
in place from the right side of the vest, 
and working right side up, machine sew it 
in place by stitching in the ditch. On the 
wrong side, trim away any excess binding 
outside the stitching line. 


A vest from waistband elastic 

My black vest was made from nine yards of 
ruffled-edge waistband material, which I 
found when I was rummaging around ina 
fabric store. I joined strips together to cre- 
ate a fabric surface from which I cut the 
vest fronts, cutting the strips 2 in. longer 
than the approximate width I needed for 
the various sections of the vest. I top- 
stitched the ruffled edge of the elastic onto 
the flat edge of the next piece of elastic, 
stitching each row from the center out to 
each end, which helped prevent stretching 
of the elastic. With such a stiff and irregu- 
lar fabric, I had to limit styling details to 
darts and false pocket flaps, but I had no 
trouble adding piping and a collar in rayon 
ottoman fabric. 


Sandra Betzina’s latest book, More Power 
Sewing, Master’s Techniques of the 21st 
Century, is available for $19.95 plus $3 
postage in US. or $5 in Canada from Pow- 
er Sewing, Dept. B, 185 Fifth Ave. San 
Francisco, CA 94118. 
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Of Fractals, and Pisxels, 





and Rotating Quilt Blocks 


Using the Computer OS GA Gull-design Too! 


by Lynne Heller 





often find myself sitting alone in 
front of my computer, late at 
night, talking to the machine. I’ve 
cajoled it, criticized it, congratu- 
lated it-you name it. And if it’s 
really late at night, I’ve even imagined that 
it has answered back. 

After I caught myself regularly trying to 
communicate with this hunk of inanimate 
plastic and metal, I started thinking about 
why. Perhaps it’s because the machine is 
so much more than just a drafting tool—it’s 
like an endless library of images and de- 
signs, and it generates new ones at my 
command. In fact, it’s full of ideas for the 
taking. In my experience, the computer’s 
capabilities can actually inspire artwork. 

I’ll be describing some of the ways I’ve 
used the computer’s image-making po- 
tential to help me create quilt designs. 
Generally I use simple, accessible equip- 
ment, but I sometimes use more expen- 
sive rented equipment. Programs are 
available (or are being developed) that do 
everything I describe below on the least- 
expensive machines. 





Paint programs 

When I first heard about quilt design pro- 
grams for the computer I was determined to 
get one. These programs are specifically used 
for the design of quilt blocks, traditional and 
otherwise. You can invent endless block 
variations or select from the built-in library 
of traditional blocks and borders. You can 
make multiple blocks and flip or rotate 
them until you find a block setting you like; 
then you can print out your design. A good 
example of these programs is PC Quilt, $35 
postpaid from Nina Antze, 7061 Lynch 
Road, Sebastopol, CA 95472 (707-823-8494). 


Lynne Heller runs a paint program on her color 
television using an Afari 520 ST computer. She 
controls the arrangement of lines by moving 
the “mouse” with her right hand. Each move- 
ment is mirrored in four quadrants of the 
screen to create a quilflike pattem. 
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At first the quilt design programs I could 
find were all written for the IBM PC. I have 
an inexpensive Atari 520 ST (it plugs into 
my color television, and I’ve seen this mod- 
el on sale for under $400), so I couldn’t use 
those programs on my machine. It’s now 
possible to run many IBM programs on the 
Atari (with a widely-available program 
called pc-ditto), but I was able to get an 
Atari paint program with many of the same 
capabilities (I bought Degas Elite, a popu- 
lar paint program, for under $50). 

In fact, quilt programs are basically 
specialized versions of paint programs, 
with a few added features that designers 
hope quilters will find useful. I’m inter- 
ested in nontraditional quilts, so in some 
Ways a paint program is more appropriate 
for me because it doesn’t assume any- 
thing about what I want to make with it. I 
can design with or without blocks equally 
well on either program, but I might have 
to go through a few more steps to get my 
paint program to do things that the quilt 
program can do automatically—for exam- 
ple, creating geometric shapes that are 
common in traditional quilt blocks. 

When you first look at a paint pro- 
gram’s screen, you see a large empty area 
for creating your design, with images on 
the left (called icons, shown in the photo 
above) that offer choices about how you 
can make marks in the design area. With 
many computers you get a mouse—a 
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hand-held gadget that you can slide 
around on your work surface, as I’m do- 
ing in the photo on the facing page. As 
you move the mouse, marks appear in the 
design area; the kind of mark depends on 
the option you’ve selected. Many icons 
are images of familiar tools that function 
on the screen like their real-life counter- 
parts. If you select a pencil icon, for ex- 
ample, when you move the mouse, you'll 
see a single-line mark move across the 
screen in the same direction. You can 
erase the marks you draw by choosing the 
eraser icon. You can airbrush, stipple, 
and paint, both with patterns and with 
solid colors. 

If the jargon associated with computer 
programs puts you off, don’t worry. The 
whole point of icons is to keep the process 
visual and intuitive, and it works; paint 
programs are a breeze to use. You choose 
vour icon, click a button on the mouse, 
and draw away. 

When I started playing with the different 
options in the paint program, I quickly came 
up with wonderful ideas for quilts that 
broke away from traditional block structure. 
I found the layering feature most intriguing. 
I could add layers of visual effects and pat- 
terns over my initial design, so that as I 
erased part of one layer, I’d reveal the layer 
underneath. The layers could even be trans- 
parent, which produced amazing depth and 
richness. Thus the paint program led me to 


This simulated screen 
from a Macintosh 
paint program shows 
a selection of symbols 
at left, called icons, 
which depict comput- 
er functions that emu- 
late their real-world 
counterparts. The se- 
lected icon, a paint 
brush, indicates that 
the operator can 
change the colors in 
the design, choosing 
from the paint pro- 
gram’s vast pallette. 
The image in the 
working area of the 
screen is part of a 
fractal design, derived 
from a formula that 
the computer ran 
automatically. Any 
part of this type of 
fractal can be con- 
tinuously enlarged 
and new levels of de- 
tail will emerge, ad in- 
finitum. [Photo by C. 
Partridge and L Tifze) 


another way of working with the quilt struc- 
ture. Now I think much more in terms of 
layers than of blocks. 


More paint program features 
Professional computer artists often have 
more than one paint program so that they 
can use the best features of each. Quite a 
few of these features lend themselves to 
quilt designing. Here are a few things a 
typical paint program can do. 

The name paint program implies color, 
and this feature can be a revelation to 
quilt artists. Different computers and 
monitors have different color ranges, but 
even my Atari can show over 500 differ- 
ent colors when plugged into a color tele- 
vision. Most paint programs allow you to 
easily change the colors in your design in 
a matter of seconds. 

When youre drawing lines, you can draw 
freehand, or choose straight lines, auto- 
matic circles, ellipses, squares, outlines 
with rounded corners, and polygons. Sym- 
metrical designs are easy because you can 
choose to have any line or design you draw 
on half or a quarter of the screen appear 
mirrored in each of the other sectors. 

The block option allows you to define 
any part of a drawing or design and repeat 
it anywhere else in the picture. You can 
stretch, distort, rotate, flip, or recolor the 
part any way you like, and the part can be 
any shape. => 
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To simulate the look of pieces of fabric, 
enclosed shapes in a design have to be 
filled completely with solid colors or pat- 
terns. The “fill” feature allows you to quick- 
ly fill up areas of your design. You specify a 
color and a pattern, and then start indicat- 
ing areas you want filled with it. The “out- 
line” feature works in reverse: You splash 
down a color with a brush, and then you 
clarify this shape by enclosing it within an 
adjustable outline. 

Drawing patterns by hand is time con- 
suming; with a paint program, it’s just a 
matter of clicking the correct buttons and 
seconds later you have a customized pat- 
tern in the area you want filled. The pro- 
gram I use comes with 32 stored patterns 
and makes it easy to create your own. 

The computer screen is made of hun- 
dreds of tiny rectangles called pixels. The 
computer creates images by coloring each 
pixel, in the same way that images are cre- 
ated with dots of color in a pointillist paint- 
ing. You can play with the apparent size of 
these pixels with the zoom option, which 
allows you to zoom in and enlarge the pix- 
els on the screen. You can then change the 
color of each pixel individually. 

When you select the mosaic or pixeliza- 
tion option for your design, the computer 
takes the number of pixels that you’ve spe- 
cified—for example, a five-pixel by five- 
pixel area—and averages the color of these 
25 pixels so they become one block of col- 
or. Then this averaging is done for the 
whole screen. The result is a geometric, 
boxy rendition of the original picture, like 
the screen images at right. The clarity of 
the original is reduced and the image is 
distorted and softened, but because it is al- 
ways rendered in solid-color rectangles, it 
is very easy to translate this image from the 
screen into a usable quilt design. 


Designs by formula 
Paint programs turn the computer into a 
sort of automated sketch pad for you to 
draw on. But you can also have the com- 
puter do the designing and drawing by it- 
self. When you see that it’s done something 
vou like, you can send the design over to 
vour paint program for refinement. 
Advanced paint programs can generate 
their own drawings with a technique called 
tweening, shown in the drawing above. 
You draw two different outlined shapes, se- 
lect a few points on each outline, and tell 
the computer to transform one shape into 
the other, using your points as references 
and showing vou as many steps along the 
way as you want. You can select a single 
step whose shape you like or you can use 
the entire progression in your final design. 
Computers can also generate designs by 
running mathematical formulas that de- 
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termine how to color each pixel on the 
screen. With the right software, you don’t 
have to know the formulas; you just plug 
in a few variables, or tell the computer a 
range to pick from, and let it go. I’ve found 
several types of computer-generated de- 
signs to be marvelous for sparking off quilt 
ideas. The most dramatic examples are 
clearly the designs called fractals. 


Fractals—Quilters have always used a very 
simple form of the fractal idea in their 
work. Imagine a square quilt divided into 
square blocks. Each of these blocks is a 
fourpatch made up of four squares. Each 





Tweening 


see the same pattern twice, but all the 
parts are similar, like the image on p. 55 
(called iterated fractals); and those in 
which a single shape is repeated, but made 
smaller, like the squares in the example 
above (called recursive fractals). 

Once you have plotted an iterated frac- 
tal on your screen, you can zoom in on 
any section and the computer will recal- 
culate the points of this selected section. 
Instead of seeing just an enlargement of 
what you saw previously, as you would 
with a recursive fractal, you'll see whole 
new formations based on the original 
shape. You can go zooming in on the same 


Given two solid shapes, the computer transforms one shape into the other, showing several 
steps along The way; above are two different paths connecting the same shapes. 





Heller “mosaic-ed” a computer image by averaging the colors into small squares; then she 
zoomed in and averaged again to create a new image. (Photo by Christine Partridge and Les Titze) 


square is further divided into four squares. 
The smallest unit has the same shape as 
the largest unit, the overall quilt. This is 
called self-similarity, and it’s part of the 
fascination of fractals. You can look at 
computer-generated fractals forever and 
always see new levels of similarity between 
the overall and the detail. 

Simple programs that generate fractal 
designs exist for all computers. I’ve used a 
public-domain program for the Atari called 
Fractal Factory, as well as programs for the 
Macintosh. With them I’ve explored two 
kinds of fractals: those in which you never 


section forever, so each iterated fractal you 
generate is a source of an infinite number 
of unique designs. 


Handmade fractals—Another group of frac- 
tals is randomly generated. The basic prin- 
ciple is simple enough that you can create 
them without a computer, and my design 
at lower left on p. 57 is an example. 
The technique starts with a selected geo- 
metric shape. If you're doing it by hand, it’s 
easiest to use a triangle; I drew a large one 
on a piece of tracing paper. I located the 
midpoints of all three sides and then 
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moved them up or down and away from 
the original line a random amount. I con- 
nected the new points on an overlaid sheet 
of tracing paper, creating four triangles, 
and applied the same procedure to them. 
The result was 16 triangles. You can con- 
tinue the process for as long as you want, 
but for quilt designs, three or four cycles 
seem to work best. 

The steps I took by hand could easily be 
written as a computer program. The ran- 
dom movement of the midpoints will give 
vou a different, but similar, design every 
time you do it, whether you do so by hand 
or on a computer. 


Surprise patterns 
Following a simple formula, fhe computer 
generated this random field of triangles; 

any part of the field can fhen be defined 
and rotated, as in the pattern at right. 
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chosen rule to fill in the next row. By 
choosing different rules, you can deter- 
mine roughly what kind of pattern you'll 
get, but each will be different. 

You can easily isolate sections of a sur- 
prise pattern and send them to your paint 
program for rotating, flipping, and combin- 
ing, as I’ve done directly below. If you'd 
like a simple program for surprise patterns 
to run on an Atari ST, write to me (address 
below) and [ll send you one. 


Getting from sereen to cloth 
There are lots of ways to bring vour pertect- 
ed computer image out into the real world. 











Starting with a large triangle, Heller shifted and then connected the midpoints and did the same for 
each new triangle formed: then she mocked up the results in fabric. (Photo by H. Green.) 


Surprise patterns—Similar to fractals but in 
a category all their own are a group of pro- 
grams that create surprise patterns by apply- 
ing rules to random output by the computer. 
The top design above is an example. 

The computer screen, made up of rows 
and columns of pixels, is like an electronic 
piece of graph paper. Surprise patterns 
work by giving the computer a rule to fol- 
low for coloring each square of the grid, or 
pixel, black or white according to what’s in 
the grid above. The computer fills in the 
first row of pixels randomly but according 
to limits you can set; then it applies the 
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The most obvious is by printing it. I have a 
very basic nine-pin dot matrix printer, 
which is by far the most common and least 
expensive way to go (they can be had for 
under $200), and it will print anything I 
can create in my paint program. It prints 
with dots, in the same way that the screen 
shows images with pixels, but there are far 
fewer dots per inch than pixels per inch, so 
the printed image can be imprecise, with 
diagonal and curved lines looking a bit jag- 
ged. If I need a smooth line, it’s easy to 
draw over the printed dots with a ruler or 
French curve. 


A more serious problem is that when I 
print from my paint program, the printed 
pixels are elongated, so a square on screen 
prints slightly rectangular. The easiest so- 
lution is to transfer the screen image to a 
program that’s more precise. I use a simple 
desk-top publishing program (Publishing 
Partner, under $100); with it I can specify 
exactly what size to print any part of my 
design and the printout will be accurate. 
For creating templates, this is ideal. There 
are other drawing programs that provide 
this accuracy for less money. 

If my design is bigger than my printer 
paper, Pll either print small and enlarge it 
at the copy shop or tell my publishing pro- 
gram what size I want. It will print as many 
sheets as it needs to contain the drawing, 
complete with registration marks to help 
me stick it all together accurately. 

If I want to carry around a color image 
from the computer, the easiest way is to 
take a photo of the screen. There are inex- 
pensive plastic hoods that fit over the 
screen and have an opening for your cam- 
era; they provide respectable results in 
either slides or prints. 


Access 

Your computer dealer should be able to 
help you find programs for your machine 
that will do what you want, but one bit of 
conventional wisdom for computer shop- 
ping is worth mentioning: First decide on 
the program you need, and then buy the 
computer that will run it. If you want a lit- 
tle hands-on time before you even decide 
you're serious, try copy shops that special- 
ize in desk-top publishing services. It’s of- 
ten possible to rent time on sophisticated 
machines; publishing, paint, and drawing 
programs are available. If you live near an 
art school, you may be able to take evening 
courses in computer graphics. Many com- 
munities also have user’s groups for speci- 
tic computers. These are clubs for mutual 
support and sharing created by avid local 
computer owners who like to tinker with 
programming and explore the applications 
of their machines. 

Curiosity is a characteristic of all these 
organizations and of the computer world 
in general. I’ve found that most computer 
users love to hear about unusual projects 
and are delighted to share their expertise. 
It’s just a matter of poking around; you'll 
no doubt discover, as I did, that you don’t 
even have to own a computer to take full 
advantage of one. 


Lynne Heller is a textile artist living in 
Toronto. If you'd like a copy of her Sur- 
prise program for the Atari ST, write to 
her at 55 Lombard St., Apt. 214, Toronto, 
ON, Canada M5C 2R7. 
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Off-the-Chart Sizes 


Whether youre size 2 of 22, You Can 
grace thot paren To Tit 


by Nancy Bryant 


ave you ever wanted to 
change the size of a sewing 
pattern because your size is 
off the charts or because 
vou’ve borrowed a pattern 
from a larger or smaller friend? Changing 
the size of a pattern, called pattern grad- 
ing, isn’t hard. If you’ve ever sewn with a 
multisize pattern, you probably know 
more about grading than you may realize. 

This article will explain the basics of pat- 
tern grading on commercial patterns for a 
skirt, blouse, and set-in sleeve. The meth- 
od I’ve developed is similar to the slash- 
and-spread method of pattern alteration, 
and it combines elements of the grading 
methods used by the garment industry and 
the commercial pattern industry. Pattern 
fitting alterations are a separate operation 
from pattern grading; if you usually make 
fitting alterations to commercial patterns, 
voull need to make the same alterations 
after you have graded a pattern. 





Sizing 
The pattern companies have determined 
the amounts each size is to vary from the 
next. The sizing measurement charts in 
pattern catalogs and on pattern instruction 
sheets indicate these amounts. The mea- 
surements we will use for our size stan- 
dards are shown in the chart at right. 

The increment that the bust, waist, and 
hip circumferences shrink or grow from 
one size to the next is called the grade. An 
increase of 1 in. (from a size 8 to a size 10) 
isa l-in. grade. Logically, if the body mea- 
surement in a given area increases by 1 in., 
the garment circumference and hence the 
pattern width in that area must also in- 
crease by 1 in. The increase is spread 
around the bodyin grading increments. As 
the sizes get larger, the grading increments 
also get larger, as detailed in the charts on 
pp. 59, 60, 62, and 63. 

The grading procedure is planned to 
keep the graded pattern centered on the 
body in the same way the original was. For 
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example, to keep darts centered on the 
body, the pattern changes in width more 
toward the side seam than toward the cen- 
ter front, in accordance with the way bod- 
ies change shape from one size to the next. 

Changes in body measurements and pat- 
tern sizes in places other than the bust, 
waist, and hip differ. For example, the neck 
circumference changes less than the bust 
for each pattern size change. 

To grade a pattern, vou divide it into sec- 
tions delineated by vertical and horizontal 
slash lines and cut apart the sections. To 
upgrade, or enlarge, a pattern, you spread 
the sections by amounts specified in a 
grading chart, such as the one on p. 60; to 
downgrade a pattern, or make it a smaller 
size, you overlap the sections. After taping 
the sections in place, you true the cutting 
and stitching lines of the pattern where 
they have been spread or overlapped, using 
the original pattern as a template wherever 
possible. If you are larger or smaller than 
the sizes given in the charts, use the grade 
increments of the nearest size. 


Tools and supplies 

You'll need a mechanical pencil or a sharp 
No. 2 pencil, a good eraser, scissors, and 
transparent tape as well as your pattern 
pieces. Keep the original pattern intact; 
trace it onto tissue or tracing paper. In- 
clude notches and all construction sym- 
bols. It’s better to grade without seam 
allowances on the pattern. Use a roll or 
large sheets of graph paper with a ‘A-in. 
grid, available in art supply stores, as a 
base on which to lay out the pattern sec- 
tions. You can use ’A-in.-grid graph paper, 
but maintaining accuracy will be more dif- 
ficult. An 18-in. clear plastic ruler with ’A- 
in. grid lines in red is helpful. Several col- 
ored pencils (red, green, and blue) and a 
few pattern weights are also useful. 


Skirt grading 
To clarify the process, we'll first upgrade a 
basic skirt. A skirt has four grade lines, two 


for width and two for length. They’re de- 
fined in the drawing on p. 60. 


Basic skirt upgrade—Make a tracing-paper 
copy of your basic skirt front or skirt front 
sloper. Lay the traced pattern piece over 
the graph paper, aligning the center front 
(CF) of the pattern with a vertical grid line 
on the graph paper. Draw the vertical and 
horizontal slash lines on the traced pattern 
with a red pencil, as shown in the drawing 
on p. 60. Align each slash line with a graph 
paper grid line; this will speed the grading 
process later on. Number the sections from 
1 through 9, as shown. 

I will upgrade a size 18 skirt pattern to a 
size 20. If vou wish to grade more than one 
size ata time, simply add together the grad- 
ing increments for the appropriate sizes. 
For example, to grade a size 14 skirt toa 
size 18, spread line A by 4 in. plus “e in., 
or ‘As in. If you want to downgrade your 
pattern, overlap the sections. 

Slash the pattern on line A and line C to 
separate section 1 completely from the re- 
mainder of the skirt front pattern. Position 
section 1 on the graph paper so that the CF 
(center front) line and line C of the pattern 
align with grid lines of the graph paper, 
leaving enough space on the graph paper 
for spreading the rest of the sections. Tape 
section 1 in place. Next, cut apart section 2 
on lines B and C and position it next to 
section 1, separated by the grade incre- 
ment given in the grading chart for line A 
("As in. for size 18 to size 20). Keep line C 
on the same horizontal grid line—it helps 
to draw a red line on the graph paper grid 
line that aligns with line C on the pattern 
pieces. Tape section 2 in place. Continue in 
sequence, spreading each piece horizontal- 
lv or vertically by the amount specified in 
the grading chart. If your height is the 
same as the standard height for the size 
voure grading from (according to the chart 
at the back of the pattern catalog), vou can 
omit the length adjustments (lines C and 
D) from the pattern grade. » 
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STANDARD BODY MEASUREMENTS (IN INCHES) 

1-in. grade 1-in. grade 2-in. grade 
between sizes between sizes between sizes 

4, 6, 8, and 10 10, 12, 14, and 16 16, 18, 20, and 22 
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For sewers who can't 
buy patterns that fif, 
Nancy Bryant's grading 
system is the answer. 
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Basic skirt upgrade—2-in. grade (size 18 to size 20) 


Note: Grade is drawn fo scale, but pattern is not. 


Line A is parallel to CF about midway 
| between CF and waist dari(s). 


Line Bis parallel to CF about midway 


Position section 1; 
then spread the 
remaining sections 
in sequence by 
the amounts in 
the grading charts. 


Key 
Grade Line 
True Line 


| between waist Cart{(s) and side seam. 

















Line C is perpendicular to CF about 
midway between waistline and hipline. 


Line D is perpendicular to CF about 
midway between hipline and skirt hemline. 


Line B 


Trueing—After taping down all the sec- 
tions, you must true the seamlines or cut- 
ting lines where there are gaps as a result 
of the spreading (or overlapping, in the 
case of a downgrade). I use a green pencil 
to indicate the final trued lines. For straight 
lines, such as the center front, use a ruler to 
connect the endpoints of the seamlines and 
cutting lines of the new graded pattern. For 
curved lines, such as the hipline, vou can 
use the original pattern as a template to 
trace the shape of the new pattern edges, or 
vou can use a hip curve ruler. 

Before trueing an edge with a dart, such 
as the waistline, first fold the dart closed in 
the direction it would be pressed. Then use 
the original skirt pattern, with its waist 
dart pinned or taped closed, as a template. 
Center the original skirt pattern beneath 
the new graded pattern and trace the 
curved shape of the waistline. 

Grade the skirt back in the same way, po- 
sitioning the slash lines where you posi- 
tioned them for the front. Check that all 
seamlines that will be sewn together are 
the same length and that notches match. 

Now that you’ve completed the skirt 
grade you can see how the grading incre- 
ments directly relate to body measure- 
ments. The changes at lines A and B, 
which affect the waist and the hip mea- 
surements, have added “e in. (*A6 in. at 
line A and *Ae in. at line B) in width to half 
the skirt front, or 1 in. to the whole skirt 
front. After the same changes have been 
made to the back, the increase to the waist 
and hip measurements would be 2 in., 
which is just what we’d expect for a 2-in. 
grade. Adding up the grading increments 
and checking them against the grading 
chart is a good way to check your work. 


rrading a stylized skirt pattern—Now we'll 
look at the grading process for a stylized 
slurt design with multiple pieces, such as 
the flared skirt with yoke and waistband 
shown in the drawing at right. First lay out 
and study the pattern pieces so vou under- 
stand how they fit together and what each 
notch represents. Sketching the pattern 
pieces and their slash lines helps me to 
think through the grade, see how the 
pieces relate, and anticipate problems. 
When seamlines cross grading sections, 
the grade increments must be applied to 
both parts. For example, the seamline be- 
tween the yoke and the lower skirt crosses 
sections 4, 5, and 6, so we have to create 
these sections on both pattern pieces. 
Draw line B between the notch and CF on 
both the yoke and the lower skirt patterns 
so that the notches will match after grad- 
ing. Slash and spread in sequence the sec- 
tions of each pattern piece by the amounts 
specified in the grading chart, as for the 
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basic skirt. Grade the skirt back the same, 
positioning the slash lines where you did 
for the front. 

In order for the construction markings 
on the waistband to match those on the 
skirt, the waistband must increase propor- 
tionately at left front, right front, left back, 
and right back. To grade the waistband pat- 
tern, draw slash lines between CF and side 
seams on both left and right sides and be- 
tween side seams and CB (center back) on 
both left and right sides. Add the width in- 
creases made to the skirtat lines A and B to 
arrive at the increase needed at each of 
these four slashes. In this example “Ac in. 
plus “6 in. equals “6 in.—the waistband 
must be spread 4 in. at each slash line. 


Bodice grading 

The bodice is more complex to grade than 
the skirt because the width and length 
changes on the bodice do not remain con- 
stant along the slash lines. The changes are 
smaller above the chest than they are be- 
low. For example, according to the bodice 
grading chart on p. 62, when a pattern is 
upgraded from a size 18 to a size 20, line A 
is spread ‘As in. above line D and “Ae in. 
below it. There are two adjustment lines 
for width and three for length. They are de- 
fined in the drawing on p. 62. 


Grading a basic bodice—To practice grad- 
ing a bodice front, we’ll do a 2-in. upgrade, 
from size 18 to size 20. Trace your pattern. 
Draw the red slash lines, aligning them 
with grid lines, as shown in the drawing. 

Number the bodice sections 1 through 11 
as shown. Again, position the pattern over 
the graph paper so that CF aligns with a ver- 
tical grid line. Spread the sections in se- 
quence according to the amounts in the 
chart. 

When you grade the back bodice, put the 
slash lines in locations similar to those on 
the front bodice. For example, if you’ve put 
line E slightly above the side seam notch 
on the blouse front, put it the same dis- 
tance from the notch on the blouse back. 

The armscye is the most difficult curve 
to true. I begin at line D near the armscye 
notch by marking the midpoint of the jog 
in the original seamline with a short line. 
Then I use the armscye curve of the origi- 
nal pattern as a template to true a new 
curve from the mark up to line C and then 
down to the underarm. 

The armscye notch must remain the 
same distance from the underarm seam 
that it was in the original pattern. Either 
walk the original pattern along the new 
armscye seamline to mark the distance, or 
measure the distance on the original pat- 
tern from the underarm seam to the notch 
with a tape measure and mark the graded 
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pattern accordingly. The remainder of the 
armscye curve above line C is a gentle, 
easy-to-true curve. 

With a ruler redraw the waist-fitting dart 
from the original dart point to the original 
dart ends. With the bust-fitting dart folded 
closed in the direction it will be pressed, 
true the side seamline in a straight line be- 
tween the two endpoints and trace the shape 
of the dart end. Fold the waist-fitting dart 
closed to true the gentle waistline curve. 

Draw the shoulder line as a straight line 
between neckline and armscye. On the 
back bodice, first fold the shoulder-fitting 
dart closed. Check that all seamlines that 
will be sewn together are the same length 
and that notches match. 


Grading a stylized blouse pattern—A styl- 
ized blouse pattern is often more complex 


Stylized skirt upgrade—2-in. grade 
(size 18 to size 20) 


Nofe: Grade is drawn to 
scale, buf pattern is not. 





to grade than a stylized skirt, partly be- 
cause of the bodice’s additional grading 
sections, but also because blouses often 
have more detailing—tucks or pleats for 
example—and more pattern pieces, such 
as collars and cuffs. Some styles might be 
too complicated to tackle. The bodice and 
sleeve grading charts in this article do not 
work for blouses with deep armscyes or 
for raglan or kimono sleeves. 

The blouse design shown on p. 63 is 
moderately complex. The absence of 
bust-fitting darts, waist darts, or back 
shoulder darts simplifies the grade, but 
the front pleats, button band, collar, and 
cuffs require thought and planning. 

After thinking through the grading deci- 
sions, such as whether you want to increase 
the width of the front band or the cuff, trace 
all the pattern pieces (including seam 
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allowances) on tracing paper, and mark 
notches, grainlines, and construction sym- 
bols. Draw the red slash lines on the traced 
Note: Grade is to scale, but pattern is not. Line C is perpendicular to CF about copies. Whenever possible, plan the slash 
midway between CF and lines to avoid pleats, plackets, and other de- 
shoulder/neck point. sign details. Orient the pattern pieces on the 
Line D is perpendicular to CF near graph paper in the same waythey will be on 
level of armscye notch. the body. The easiest way to do this is to 
align the seamlines that will be sewn togeth- 


Basic bodice—2-in. grade (size 18 to size 20) 


Line A is parallel to CF about midway 
between CF and shoulder/neck point. 


Line Bis parallel to CF about midway 
between shoulder/neck point and 


shoulder/armscye point, without crossing Line E is perpendicular to CF about : ys 
bust-fitting and waist-fitting darts if possible. midway between bust level and waistline. er. For example, after I'd graded the bodice 
front, I positioned the front yoke pattern 
Line, A piece so that its lower edge was parallel to 














Position section 1; 
then spread the 
remaining sectrons 
in sequence by 
the amounts in 

the grading charts. 


the shoulder seamline of the bodice front. 

This blouse, like the stylized skirt, has 
seamlines that cross grading sections: The 
front band seamline crosses sections 1, 2, 
and 3, and the front yoke seamline crosses 
sections 4 and 7. Thus, we have to create 
these sections on the blouse front pattern 
as well as on the front yoke pattern and the 
front band pattern. Furthermore, because 
the front yoke pattern is so small, we must 
break line C into two sections so that it in- 
tersects both the neck curve and the arms- 
cye curve. Draw line B between the notch 
and the side seam on both the front yoke 
and blouse front patterns, so that the 
notches will match after grading. As shown 
in the drawing at right, position the grad- 
ing sections according to the numbered se- 
quence, using the grading increments in 
the basic bodice grading chart. 


Key 
Grade Line 
True Line 








Midpoint 
mark 






Bodice front 


(8) 







Sleeves—This stylized sleeve is different 
from a basic sleeve in that the lower por- 
tion of the sleeve is pleated into a cuff and 
there is no elbow dart. I chose not to 
change the width of the cuff, so I’ve elimi- 
nated the slash line that would affect this 
change and applied the sleeve length grade 
entirely to the sleeve pattern piece. If I had 
chosen to widen the cuff, I would have ap- 

f 4 os plied one quarter of the total sleeve length 
True. | | ' grade to the cuff and the remaining three 
| | quarters of the sleeve length grade to the 
sleeve. The cuff length increases match the 
increases made to the width of the lower 
portion of the sleeve at lines A and B. 

After grading the sleeve, re-mark the 
sleeve armscye notch by walking the origi- 
nal sleeve pattern along the new armscye 
seamline. This will ensure that the arms- 
cye notches on the graded blouse and 
sleeve patterns match. Make sure the 
eal a + meinem t sleeve cap has the same amount of ease as 
i Skokie : the original sleeve cap. If it does not, adjust 


Saipan sizes 4-10 between sizes “40- 16 between sizes 3 16- 22 the sleeve cap sections. 


ian st | above Line D Ao in. ——— en} fein I chose not to change the width of the 
| below Line D front band, and so I applied only the length 


| above Line D grades (at lines D and E) to the band and the 
below Line D complete width grade to the blouse front. 
from B to CF Thus, at lines A and B the bodice width in- 


Line C: ~From B fo arm fe in. fe in. i, 

| a oa ‘6 IN. creased by the same amounts as for the basic 
Line D: A in. h in. A in. ; ae 

! bodice. I respaced the buttonhole markings 


on the front band after completing the grade. 


Line E 





Line B: 
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Stylized blouse upgrade—2-in. grade 
{size 18 to size 20) 


Note: Grade is drawn to scale, 
but pattern is not. 


Line A is parallel to grain line 
midway between CF and 
shoulderineck seam. 


Line B is parallel to grain 
line midway between 
shoulder nofch and 

side seam. 


19 
Line C is perpendicular to | : 5 
grain line midway between 


top of sleeve cap and 
underarm curve, 


Line D is perpendicular fo 
grain line midway between 
underarm and location 
of elbow. 


Line E is perpendicular to 
grain line midway between 
location of elbow and 
lower edge of sleeve. 
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Collar—I decided not to change the collar 
width. However, the collar must be graded 
so that its neck edge length will fit the 
neckline of the graded blouse, so a grading 
chart and slash lines are required. 

Because this collar pattern is of half the 
collar, we'll apply half the total neck edge 
increase in two places. (If the collar pattern 
were of the whole collar, we'd apply the to- 
tal neck edge increase at four slash lines.) 
We divide the half-collar with two slash 
lines, as shown in the drawing above, so 
that construction symbols match those of 
the blouse neckline. The blue line perpen- 
dicular to the center back is a reference 
line that aids in keeping the collar sections 
aligned. 

Depending on the degree of curve in the 
collar’s neck edge, the standard collar 
grade increments may not yield a collar 
neck edge the same length as the blouse 
neckline. Measure the neckline length on 
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the graded blouse and adjust the collar 
grade increments accordingly. 


Facings, flaps, and pockets—You can usual- 
ly trace the facings for necklines, arms- 
cyes, and front closures from the graded 
pattern, but some details, such as inset 
pockets, must be graded separately. To 
grade underlays, flaps, or pockets that ex- 
tend from side seam to center front, use 
the portion of the grading chart that affects 
those areas. 

Often there is no one grading solution; 
grading problems have different interpre- 
tations. One person might grade a patch 
pocket for each size change, so that the 
pocket would stay in proportion; another 
might keep the patch pocket the same size 
for all sizes; and a third might grade it toa 
small size for sizes 4 to 10, a medium for 
sizes 12 to 16, and a large for sizes 18 to 22. 
Each of these solutions is acceptable. [_] 


Nancy Bryant wrote about modern gar- 
ments with vintage styles in “Historic 
Chic,” Threads, No. 18, p. 38. She is an as- 
sistant professor in the Apparel Design 
Program at Oregon State University in 
Corvallis, OR. 


Further reading 


Price, Jeanne, and Bernard Zamkoft 
Grading Techniques for Modern Design. 
New York Fairchild Publications, 1974, 
Focuses on junior and missy bodice, 
sleeve, and skirt grading from an apparel 
manufacturers viewpoint. 


Tayor, Patrick, and Martin Snoben, 

Grading for the Fashion Industry, the Theory 
and Practice, London. Hutchinson and Co, 

Lid, 1984, A complex and comprehensive 
fext, also from an aooare!l manufacturers 
viewpoint. Includes a survey of 34 body 
measurements {in metric) as well as two- 
and three-dimensional grading for missy 
bodices, skirts, sleeves, and pants 
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"_ Sensorama 
Sweaters 








Hidden noisemakers Ano 
emoroidered deiails 


That kids will love 


by Wendy Keele 


dults are satisfied to admire 
a beautifully knitted sweater, 
but just looking does not sat- 
isfy children. They want to 
touch the sweater, play with it, and gener- 
ally explore it. You can capitalize on this 
natural curiosity by knitting embellished 
sweaters for your child. Pom-poms, jingle 
bells, squeakers, rattles, appliqués, buttons, 
bows, sequins, and knitted flaps are just 
some of the many embellishments that can 
make a child’s sweater fun to wear. 

My middle child Greg is crazy about din- 
osaurs and at 22 months started saying 
“stegso” for the stegosaurus dinosaurs in 
his books. That was my design idea for his 
“Stegosaurus Sweater.” Holidays also sug- 
gest ideas. When Ben, our oldest child, 
wanted to be a ghost for Halloween, mak- 
ing a ghost costume didn’t sound like 
much fun to me, so we agreed on a ghost 
sweater instead. (See both sweaters at left.) 

Balls and balloons seem to appeal to 
most babies and toddlers, and they’re per- 
fect places to hide an additional sensory 
delight. At just 10 months, my youngest 
child Marcia knew that many of my sweat- 
ers contain hidden squeakers, and she’d 
pat any raised motif looking for them. She 
would beam with delight and satisfaction 
when she found the elusive squeak. 





Planning a sweater 

I recommend a simple drop-shoulder body 
style because it provides the maximum de- 
sign space. Construction is easy, and the 
simple lines allow you to emphasize design 
rather than construction. With no sleeve 
cap shaping it’s easy to continue the design 


from the body to the sleeves. You can use a 
commercial drop-shoulder pattern, or you 
can design your own using one of the ex- 
cellent books listed on page 68. 

When I want to vary my basic pattern, I 
change the neck treatments. But generally, 
I prefer a crew neck because my designs 
usually cover a large portion of the sweater 
front. If the design is located mainly at the 
hem, a placket neck treatment is an excel- 
lent way to move a viewer’s eyes from the 
design up to the child’s face. 

There are appropriate uses for all fibers 
and weights of yarn. Generally, the sweater 
body should be constructed with plain 
yarns because the embellishment should 
be the focal point. Novelty and variegated 
yarns are usually better for the embel- 
lished details. But if the design is very sim- 
ple, a tweedy or textured yarn might be 
needed to add more interest to the sweater. 

Fiber type will vary depending on the 
use of the sweater, the amount of money 
you want to spend, the color selection of 
the yarn, and the child’s age. For example, 
I used an inexpensive acrylic yarn for 
Ben’s “Ghost Sweater” because it was such 
a seasonal garment. On the other hand, for 
Greg’s “Stegosaurus Sweater” I selected a 
100% wool. I wanted this to be a special 
sweater, and I liked the available colors. I 
would have preferred a washable wool but 
could not find the colors I wanted, so I sac- 
rificed easy care for the right colors. 

Try to keep the yarn weight in propor- 
tion to the sweater size. If you are knitting 
a size 1 baby sweater, sport weight is more 
appropriate than bulky. Ben’s “Ghost 
Sweater” is worsted weight. I could have 


Keele’s embellished children’s sweaters are as much fun to make as they are to wear. While each 
technique is relatively simple, the cumulative effect is extraordinary. (Photo by Susan Kahn) 
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Making 
circus 
elephants 


Here’s how to make the trunks and 
ears to embellish the intarsia-knit 
“Elephant Pyramid Sweater,” shown at 
left and on page 64, Work the lower 

-edge diamonds in intarsia. For the 

other trim, knit a triangular flag, 
embroider an aida cloth pennant to 
applique on top of the flag (hide a 
squeaker under the appliqued flag), 
and couch a yam staff in place, Sew on 
various types of sequins and “goo-goo" 
eyes; embroider the mouths and swiss 

: i OS eee dam the back cloths (or work them in 

\ srAnnnnthtArnngannarsMQOnQAntRAQersnnnne PPR Rpg ah a intarsia}; and knot on short fringes. The tails 

| ae (pee ye reed ag a ee Hs Se AT OS ea are three-strand braids. 


In “Elephant Pyramid,” Wendl Keele uses intarsia for the elephant bodies and embellishes them 
with knit ears and trunks, embroidery, appliqué, and sewn-on eyes and sequins. 





Trunks—With worsted-weight grey 
yarn and two size 8 double-pointed 


, needles, cast on 3 sts for |-cord: K3, 
Schematic of “Elephant Pyramid” sweater slide the sts to the other end of the 


; dle, pull the yarn firmly across the 
Draw sweater shape roughly to scale and block in design areas. et ,; 
Gauge: 4 sts and 6 bie he Hi i back, and k3 again. Repeat until the 


piece of +cord is 3% in. long. K3 tog. 
Make three trunks. 
5% in. — —7 in, ~5% in. sew the trunks to the sweater with 
a y | the bottom elephants’ trunks curling 
around each other and the top 
elephant’s trunk holding the pennant. 


Ears—With variegated worsted- 
jee weight yarn and size 8 needles, cast on 
| EDMAN PyTAtMNG = peut 5 (7) sts; work 2 rows of stockinette st. 
Tip Rial 3S RBS LONE: : y, Then inc 41 st each edge every other 
| row 2 times—9 (11) sts. Work one row 
| even. Dec 1 st each edge on next row— 
fT wet eal Sect, el 7 (9) sts. Work one row even. Bind off. 
ee : i Se: : Make two ears of each size. 
| . cunbiiee ct With worsted-weight grey yarn‘and 
two size 8 double-pointed needles, pick 
up one st on lower right-hand edge of 
ear. Cast on 3 sts, for a total of 4 sts on 
needle. *K2, k2 tog. Do not turn work. 
Pick up another stitch from ear with left 
end of needle. Slide sts to other end of 
needle and pull yarn across back. 


Striped Transfer empty needle to right hand.* 
anil Repeat from *-* until you have knitted an 
ny i. < edge around the curved section of 


the ear. Last row: slide sts to other end of 
needle, k3 tog. 

The larger ears are for the 
elephant on top of the pyramid. Sew 
straight edge of ears to sweater. Tack 
the upper right or left corner of each 
Fit design idea onto knitter’s graph paper blocked out for desired number of ear to the sweater so they don't 
stitches and rows, Shapes will look blocky when redrawn to exact grid rectangles. stand out. —W.K. 


15 rows 
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used a sport weight varn, but I wanted the 
sweater to knit up quickly, so the heavier 
weight was a better choice. Greg’s “Stego- 
saurus Sweater” is a size 3, so I wanted the 
finer gauge of sport weight to give me more 
stitches and thus a more detailed design. 


Developing the design idea 

Next comes the really fun part of design- 
ing your child’s sweater. You have all the 
information you need for the mechanics 
of constructing the sweater—size, style, 
and yarn. Now you can think of ways to 
make your design idea fun for you to knit 
and enjoyable for your child to wear. 
Evaluate your skills as a knitter. If you 
are a beginner, consider knitting a plain 
sweater and sewing on or embroidering 
all the embellishments later. If you know 
how to work intarsia (see the top drawing, 
page 68), you can knit in the intarsia mo- 
tif and then add the embellishments. 

Make a rough sketch of the sweater to 
scale to determine where you want to posi- 
tion your motifs and embellishments, as 
shown in the drawing at far left. Don’t be 
scared by the word sketch. A simple block 
drawing will be enough for you to propor- 
tion the design to the sweater size. Re- 
member that when a child is wearing a 
sweater, the side seams are not visible; so 
although the sweater may be 16 in. wide 
across the front, you really have only about 
12 in. of design space. I didn’t make the 
stegosaurus the whole width of the sweater 
because his face and tail would have been 
hidden, which would diminish the effec- 
tiveness of the design. 

Your sketch will give you a general idea 
of whether you need to simplify your de- 
sign or add more details. In general, two 
good rules to follow are: Simplify the de- 
sign, and exaggerate the details. Simple 
shapes with one or two very prominent de- 
tails will intrigue a child. Look at your de- 
sign idea and think of what your child 
would notice the most, then emphasize 
that detail. For example, the elephants in 
“Elephant Pyramid,” shown on page 64 and 
at upper left, facing page, are very simple in 
shape—almost boxes with legs—but their 
ears are oversized and exaggerated. An- 
other example is the “Rattler Sweater” 
(page 64 and at right). The snake’s body is 
simply a very long strip in a slipped chev- 
ron stitch (directions at right), but his 
head is exaggerated with large “goo-goo” 
eyes anda red tongue. I wanted him to look 
likea rattler but notto be scary, so his ex- 
aggerated face adds a comical look. 

There are many different ways to create 
the same motif. For example, a balloon 
could be knit in, appliquéd and stuffed, em- 
broidered, or represented by a pom-pom or 
large button, whatever you like. > 


June/July 1990 


Kmt a snake 


The “Rattler Sweater,” page 65 and 
below, is knit with black, brown, and 
light brown sport-weight yarn and 
size 6 needles. 


Tail—With light brown cast on 35 
Sts. 

Rows 41 and 3: Knit. 

Rows 2 and 4: Purl. 

Rows 5 and 7: Purl. 

Rows 6 and 8: Knit. 

Row 9: Knit. 

Row 40: Purl. 

Repeat rows 5-10 three more times. 
Work rows 5-8 one more time. 
Bind off 4 sts beg of next 2 rows. 


Body-Slipped chevron stitch. 

Change colors every 2 rows. Color 

sequence: black; It. brown; 

It. brown and brown, alternating 

3 times; repeat. 

e M1: (make 1) Liff running thread for a 
new st and knit into the back of it. 

e D3: (vertical double decrease) Slip 2 
tog knitwise, k1, pass 2 sl sts over. 

e S14: Slip 1 st purlwise. 

Row 4: k3, sl1, m1, ké6, sli1, k1, D3, k’4, sl1, 

k6, m1, sl1, k3. 

Row 2: p12, sl1, p14, sl1, p12. 

Row 3: k3, sl1, m1, k5, sl1, k2, D3, k2, slI1, 

k5, m1, sl1, k3. 

Row 4: 011, sl1, D3, sl1, 011. 

Row 5: k3, sl1, m1, k4, si1, k3, D3, k3, sl, 

k4, m1, sl1, k3. 

Row 6: p10, sI1, D5, sI1, p10. 

Row 7: k3, si1, m1, k3, sl1, k4, D3, k4, sI1, 

k3, m1, sl1, k3. 

Row 8: p9, sI1, 07, sI1, D9. 

Row 9: k3, si1, m1, k2, sI1, kK5, D3, k5, sI1, 

k2, m1, sl1, k3. 





“Rotter” is embellished with Qa 5h sewn-on aamie His fail aa hicles a rattle, and his head 
are three-dimensional and move with the weorer. 


Row 10: p8, sI1, D9, si1, p8. 

Row 14: k3, sl1, m1, ki, sit, k6, D3, k6, sl1, 
k1, m1, sl1, k3. 

Row 12: 7, sl1, 011, sI1, D7. 

Row 43: k3, sl1, m1, sl1, k7, D3, k7, sI1, 
m1, sit, k3. 

Row 14: pé, sl1, 01, si1, pd. 

Repeat rows 1-14 until snake is 60 in. 
long or desired length for wrapping 
around sweater. Bind off. 


Neck (underbelly) —With black yarn, 
cast on 27 sts. Work same pattern as 
for body, changing colors as 
described, until piece measures 5 in. 
Bind off. 


Mouth_wWith black yarn, cast on 

5 sts. Working in stockinette st, inc 
1steach side of center st, every other 
row until there are 27 sts. Work 

4 rows even. Work D3 on center 3 sts, 
every other row until 5 sts remain. 
Bind off. 


Finishing—Gather cast-on edge of 


tail and sew back seam. Insert rattle and 
whip stitch top of rattle pocket closed. 
At head end, fold under body and neck 


selvages along slip stitch edges, and 
sew neck to head (cast-on edge of 
neck is mouth end). Sew mouth into 
opening, and stuff head lightly. Attach 
large “goo-goo” eyes. Braid red 
tongue in mouth. 

Wrap snake around swecter as 
desired. Sew to sweater along slip 
stitch edges, tucking color-change 
ends in (selvages will naturally 
roll under). Leave head and tail 
free. —WK. 
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Intarsia 

Using a separate bobbin or ball for 
each area of color, twist yarns at 
each color change fo prevent hole. 
Let go of old color; with right hand, 
reach under old color for new color. 





Swiss darning (duplicate stitch) 

Working horizontally or vertically, 
come out at base of stitch you 
want fo cover, go under bofh 
legs of stifch above, and then 
go back into base. 
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Cross-stitch on stockinette 
To cross a stockinette stitch, come 
up at lower right-hand corner 
of stitch (1), insert needle at 
upper left-hand corner (2), come | 
up at lower-left corner (3}, and | 
cross over the knit stitch, inserting 
needle at upper-right corner (4). 
: ; e, ) ; : 
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Knit-in designs—If you plan to use intarsia 
or swiss darning (duplicate stitch), shown 
at left, you need to graph the design. Using 
vour sketch and gauge, determine approxi- 
mately how many stitches and rows will be 
used in the whole piece and then in each 
motif. Next, using knitter’s graph paper, 
block out a section the size of each motif, 
as shown on page 66. Don’t use regular, 
square graph paper, or your design will 
look squashed when you knit it. Draw and 
refine your design in the blocked-out area 
on the graph paper without worrying about 
following the spaces. When it pleases you, 
fit the lines of your design to the stitch 
squares. The design won't look as blocky 
when you work it, so don’t be upset by the 
jagged outlines. 


Embellishing techniques—Your child’s 
senses of sight and touch will be satisfied 
by these embellished sweaters, but also try 
to incorporate noisemakers to satisfy the 
sense of hearing. Jingle bells are widely 
available and fun. Squeakers and rattles 
area little harder to find but well worth the 
effort (see Supplies at lower right). They 
are ideal for hiding under appliqués. Just 
for fun, don’t tell your child you’ve hidden 
a squeaker under the appliquéd design and 
waitfor the child’s reaction when he or she 
finds it. 

Keep in mind the age of your child and 
which embellishments are appropriate for 
that age. Beads, sequins, and “goo-goo” 
eyes are wonderful, but if your child is very 
voung, use safer alternatives such as 
French knot eyes and embroidery. Many 
large, sturdy novelty buttons are also avail- 
able, which I feel are suitable for any age 
child as long as you sew them on firmly. 
Squeakers and rattles can be a lot of fun for 
very young children; just be sure that the 
covering appliqué is sewn on securely. 

Appliqué: Sew a shaped piece of knitting, 
fabric, etc, to the sweater. You can appliqué 
various materials to a sweater as long as 
cleaning and care are the same. For more 
dimension, lightly stuff appliqués with yarn 
scraps, polyester fibertill, rattles, or squeakers. 

Knitted flaps: Attach one side of small 
knitted pieces to the sweater fabric. Use in- 
creasing and decreasing along one or both 
edges to make the flaps any shape you de- 
sire. For example, the flag in “Elephant 
Pyramid” is decreased evenly along both 
edges to a single stitch, but the spines of 
the stegosaurus (knit in a continuous 
strip) are increased and then decreased 
along one edge only. Sew the flaps on at 
any angle or knit them in by working the 
flap stitches together with the sweater 
stitches at the place where you want them 
to attach. Use garter or seed stitch for flaps 
that you want to lie flat. 





Embroidery: Many different embroidery 
stitches can be used on knitting. Some of 
the most commonly used and versatile in- 
clude back stitch, chain stitch, stem stitch, 
couching, and French knots. Two books 
with good embroidery stitch instructions 
are listed below. 

You can cross-stitch directly on a stock- 
inette stitch fabric, using one cross-stitch 
for each knit stitch, as shown in the draw- 
ing at lower left, or you can cross-stitch on 
aida fabric and appliqué the cloth to the 
sweater. Using a fine aida fabric with 18 or 
22 stitches per inch allows you to write 
messages on your sweater, as I did on the 
flag in “Elephant Pyramid.” 

The Swiss darning or duplicate stitch 
technique, shown at left center, allows you 
to cover plain stockinette completely, 
forming a motif over the knitting. The 
stitches will look slightly larger and some- 
what raised as compared to the uncovered 
knit stitches. For large motifs, work swiss 
darning in blocks of stitches. Work from 
right to left to the end of the first row, turn 
the work upside down, and work the sec- 
ond row from right to left also. 

Even though you've planned carefully, 
be flexible. AS you work on the sweater, 
you may see opportunities to make simple 
changes. Remember, these sweaters derive 
their life and fun from embellishments, so 
don’t be discouraged when your knitting is 
done and the sweater, even one with intar- 
sia, looks plain. When you complete the 
embellishments, your planning will pay 
off, and the sweater will come to life. 


Wendy Keele of Hastings, NE, is a free- 
lance knitwear designer. 


Books 


Enihoven, Jacqueline. The Stitches of 
Creative Embroidery. West Chester, PA 
schiffer Pulblishing, 1987, 


Sicson-Roberts Priscila. Knitting in the Old 
Way, Loveland, CO: Interweave Press, 1985. 





snook, Baroara Embroidery Stitches. New 
York St. Mariin’s Press, 1986. 


Zimmermann, Eizabeth. Knitting 
Workshop. Pitsville, Wi: Schoolhouse Press, 
1984. 


Supplies 

Aardvark Adventures 

Box 2449 

Livermore, CA 94551-0241 

Squeakers and rattles; sample issue, $2: 
minimum order, $15 


schoolhouse Press 

6899 Cary Bluff 

Pittsvile, WI 54466 

(715) 884-2799 

Knitter's grajoh payer; $2 for wool 

samples, booklist and unusual knitting tools 
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oo Luxurious Lace 


=" AN expensive but forgiving 
(CO (enigelneee aanecnen 
“ aNd easy fo sew 





by Connie Long 





Us impossible for me to resist 
purchasing beautiful pieces of 
lace, no matter how small. Just 
vs vd, of a glorious, $300/yd. 
reembroidered or beaded lace 
provides several motifs to glamorize a 
neckline or shoulder, emphasize and dra- 
matize a Waist, or add distinction and 
spark to an evening jacket. Purchased 
appliques look ordinary by comparison. 

One of my favorite wavs to use lace is 
Inanentire garment, instead of just for 
trim, Lace separates —jacket (photo at left), 
tunic, or vest—are more versatile than a 
special occasion, one-piece garment that is 
destined to spend its life ever after in a 
Closet. Lace changes dramatically de- 
pending on what is worn under or with 
it—a short metallic dress, evening pants, 
silk slip, or shorts. 






For all its beautiful complexity, lace is not a fin- 
icky fabric. The author wears an Alencon lace 
jacket, completely underlined with polyester 
organza. You'd have fo look very closely fo see 
that the neck and front edges are appliqued in 
place. (All photos except p.70 by Susan Kahn) 
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A guide to machine 
Lace formations 
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Galioon: Has scoliops on both sides, 
whether if is norrow tim or wide loce 


Edge: Generally less than 18 in. wide with scallops on one side ond o straight edge on the 





made lace 
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Appliqués: individual lace designs that 
can be sewn fo any part of a garment 
Go called medallions or mofrits 


other, Used fo trim garment edges. Sleeves or yokes can be cut from wider eages 


Wide lace: Usually 36 in. or wider and used like fabric. Allover refers fo wide lace that has 


O sfraight edge on both sides 


Beading: Refers fo any loce that has a row of holes through which a ribbon can be 


woven. If is 


Lace types 
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Alencon: Usually composed of a floral 
motif ona fine nef background, A&bo Ccoled 
reembrodered lace becouse each 

Gesign moti i outined in heavy satin card 


Cluny: A catchall name for heavier 
less formol laces. Clunies are made of c 
fairly heavy thread, unlike ofner laces, 
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Chantilly: Horal motif on a fine net 
eee ee leon 6a - Mal. see ar. —'s eos 
Fine ouflining in inrecaiike cord 


VT Melee) shell el-f ee Mn eo. 
a rich, three-dimensional appearance 
and no nef ground. Usually mode of 
many fine cotton threads 



























kept sheer with a lining of organza or chif- 
fon. For most lace garments, invisible ap- 
pliquéd seams are a must. 


Lace may look fragile and difficult to 


handle, but itis quite stable and forgiving 
of errors compared to other sheer fabrics. 
While it does require special attention to 
layout, lace has no grain, which means it 
can be cut in any appealing direction, and 
it does not fray. Minor mistakes often go 
unnoticed. After giving you some point- 
ers on how to find quality lace, I’ll share 
some techniques for layout and construc- 
tion so you can give your own garments a 
couture finish. 


Selecting an appropriate lace 

Originally laces were painstakingly made 
by hand from finely spun linen. Fortunate- 
ly, machines can now produce good-qual- 
ity laces; many retain the name of the loca- 
tion where a similar type of lace was once 
handmade. (See “A guide to lace” at left.) 


Most of the fanciest laces are imported. 


They are generally sold in narrow bolts, 30 
in. to 36 in. wide, with prices that fall into 
three ranges. An unembellished lace starts 
at about $39/yd.; those with any metallic 
threads start at about $69/yd.; and laces 
with beads, sequins, metallic threads, and 
other embellishments range from $179/yd. 
to more than $300/yd. Edgings can cost 
anywhere from $2 to more than $100/vd. 


A good lace has a varied surface and de- 


sign interest with different textures, as- 
sorted motifs, and several net designs. To- 
day laces are being made of cotton, rayon, 
nylon, silk, wool, metallic varns, or linen. 
Most often they are a combination of sever- 
al of these fibers. 


Reembroidered laces, such as Alencon, 


and other novelty laces have motifs out- 
lined in cords, ribbons, sequins, or yarns 
that are applied by hand-guided machines 
after the lace is made. Garments made with 
these most expensive laces are candidates 
for appliquéd seams. Laces with large 
sheer areas between motifs look best when 
sewn with small, neat seams. 


Before you select a lace, analyze its de- 


sign and think of the garment you want to 
make. Are the motifs balanced and do they 
have a specific direction? If both edges are 
scalloped, do they have the same motif? Do 
the edge motifs form a mirror image? 


If the lace is sequinned, beaded, or rib- 


boned, check the structure of the stitching 
on the back. Well-designed laces allow you 
to separate motifs with minimal bead or 
surface-design loss. Poorly designed laces 
often have a continuous beading thread; 
when motifs are cut apart, beads are lost. 
An exception is borders, which by design 
have a continuous thread. 


If you are planning to sew beaded lace by 
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All the lace edges of Connie 
Long's rayon-and-merfallic- 
thread Chantilly lace and 
silk organzo dress were 


appliqued in place. The ee ae ee 
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Trim for appliqueing to Left 





machine, select one that has beads or 
pearls confined to motif centers so that you 
can sew around them; you can sew 
through sequins. If necessary, use a zipper 
footfor stitching close to a beaded area, but 
always test the stitch tension first. 

If lace has beading or sequins, it’s riskier 
to diy clean it than to hand wash it your- 
self. I like to hand wash lace garments, but 
I test the lace before I cut it. One rayon lace 
I used shrank considerably and became 
softer, but at least I didn’t have to worry 
about what the dry cleaning solvents 
would do to the color of the beads I added. 

If vou must press sequinned lace, do so 
from the back using a low setting, a press 
cloth, and absolutely no steam. Lace that is 
pressed face down on terrycloth will retain 
its raised texture. If the seams are appli- 
queéd, they lie flat and don’t need pressing. 


June/July 1990 


appliqued dorts. | 
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Layout takes longer than sewing 
Beautiful lace works well as the focal point 
of a garment with a simple silhouette and 
minimal seams. Seams that interrupt mo- 
tifs, design flow, and harmonydetract from 
the finished garment. 

I usually shop for lace with a garment 
design in mind, but I always remain flexi- 
ble so that a specific lace can be taken into 
account. When selecting a commercial pat- 
tern, always zero in on the shape and 
seams rather than the frills and finishes, 
which can easily be changed or eliminated. 

Once you've selected a pattern, make ad- 
justments and a muslin, if necessary, to 
correct the fit. Duplicate the corrected pat- 
terh so that you have a full front and back 
plus both sleeves for layout. The corrected 
muslin can also be used as a pattern. Clear- 
ly mark the seamlines, center front, center 


Symmetrical jacket 


jacket front and neck 
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Layout for jacket shown on page 69. 
Side seams will be appliqued like darts. 


Options for pattern layout 


sleeve 








Layout of asymmetric tunic on oblong motifs 


ye Trim for sleeves, hem, and neck 
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Vertically or diagonally placed motifs elongate and flatter 
the body. Vertical layout uses the least fabric. 


back, and darts. If the pattern gives cutting 
lines only, draw the seamlines, because 
they will be your points of reference. Fin- 
ished hemlines should also be marked. 
Bring the corrected pattern with you 
when you purchase the lace. Lace is so ex- 
pensive that you'll want to check the yard- 
age by laying out the pattern pieces on the 
lace, as shown in the drawing above. Even 
if a commercial pattern calls for lace, the 
layouts are too general and too traditional 
to apply to specific lace and there can bea 
considerable difference in the amount of 
fabric that is actually needed. A T-shaped 
tunic generally requires about 1’A yd. 
You'll need to make sure that there is 
enough edging or scallops to finish all gar- 
ment edges. If you’re using white, ecru, or 
black lace, you can often purchase trim 
with complimentary motifs separately. How- 
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Appliquéd seams, darts, and edges 


Pattern layout and cufting 


Thread trace all seamiines, hemlines, darts. edges, and centers. 
Og MG ,..V "v9 





Original pattern-cutting line. 






For overlap, cut % in. 
outside motifs. 


For underlap, cut along 
roe” cutting lines. 
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Darts disappear when appliquéd around motifs. Here Long trims the 


underlap of a dart. Red thread marks the overlapped dart lines. 
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Appliquéing a seamliine 


1. Overlap seamiines; 
baste or pin together. 













% in. 
- 2. Straight stitch, whipstitch, 
=| = or zigzag overlap to 

} underlap along motifs. 


3. Trim overlap 
close to stitching. 


4. Remove basting; trim 


underlap % in. 
from stitching. 


Appliquéing a dart 


4. Cut outside 2. Overlap dort 
motif edges lines and 
that fall . baste in 
in dart place. —~____ 
center, ; 








3. Stitch along 


Thread motif. Trim 
tracing \ overlap and 
on dart underlap as 
lines \ forseams, / 





Appliquéing an edge 
1. Line up trim from loce fabric with neckline. 


\. | Tuck inside edges and clip outside edges os | 


a, needed to follow curve. Baste in place. 


% in, 
Thread-traced 
neckline 


Whipstitched 
tuck of scallops 


Y= lace fabric Low point 


2. Stitch along motifs. Trim underlap and overlap. 





ever, when using a novelty lace with metallic 
embroidery, ribbons, cords, multicolors, or 
beading, the scalloped trim must come from 
the main fabric. 

During the layout, place the lace on a table 
of contrasting color or on a fabric ground so 
that the motifs are prominent. Explore pat- 
tern placement possibilities, and position the 
pieces according to the appearance of lace mo- 
tifs within the pattern shape. If the pattern is 
opaque, slip it under the lace. The most im- 
portant considerations are motif placement, 
balance, and overall attractive appearance. 

Usually I prefer to cut a garment so that 
the scalloped lace edges line up with as 
many finished garment edges as is most 
economical. Laces often have directional 
designs. Position prominent motifs so that 
they are flattering to the body, as shown for 
oblong motifs in the lower drawing and 
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photo on the previous page. 

When I’ve brought the fabric home, I 
like to pin the pattern to the lace with fine 
glass-head pins; regular heads tend to go 
right through the lace. I like to mark first 
and then cut. Use contrasting colorfast 
thread to trace all seamlines, hems (except 
for those placed along scallops), necklines, 
center front and back, darts, and any use- 
ful construction marks. You can use disap- 
pearing markers, but always test them 
first. Thread tracing is quicker and easier 
than it sounds; flip the layout so that the 
lace is on top and the pattern, still pinned, 
is on the bottom. Since laces are fairly 
transparent you can still see the pattern 
sewing lines. Baste only through the lace. 


Hidden seams 
Appliquéd seams are invisible when well 


done, and they are effective for reembroi- 
dered laces with small sheer areas, such as 
Aleng¢on, Chantilly, and Venise. The seams 
are overlapped and the top layer is stitched 
to the underlap following the edges of mo- 
tifs; the process sequence for seams, darts, 
and edges are shown in the drawings above. 

For the tunic shown in the upper left 
drawing, I cut the front shoulders and side 
seams around motif edges. Trim from the 
fabric was appliquéd to the neckline and 
hems. Don’t worry if the motifs from the 
front don’t match the placement of motifs 
in the back; most of the underlap will be 
trimmed. Cut the tunic back (underlap) 
with “%-in. seam allowances. 

When there is enough lace, I cut both 
the front and the back around motifs. I can 
remove the motifs from the underlap and 
use them for another project. 
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Overlap the thread-traced seamlines and 
pin or baste (drawing at top right, facing 


page). Also pin or baste along the motif 


edges of the overlap. Stitch the overlap to 
the underlap along the motif edges; I use a 
machine straight stitch and have not had 
any problems. Always test the stitch on 
scraps first. If your machine has a large 
needle hole in its plate, cover the entire 
hole with clear tape; the needle will make 
its own smaller opening. Lace may be 
dragged down into a large hole. If the feed 
dogs abrade the lace, place crisp tracing pa- 
per under the lace for protection and sup- 
port. Then trim the overlap close to the 
stitching. Trim the underlap to ‘A-in. 
(photo on facing page). 

Darts can also be appliquéd. For best re- 
sults, position the pattern during layout so 
that motif edges fall within the dart (drawing 
at center right, facing page). Clip around the 
motif edges that fall in the dart center. Over- 
lap the stitching lines and baste in place. 
Stitch following motif edges and trim. 

Garment edges can be finished with sep- 
arate motifs (lower right drawing, facing 
page). Cut the fabric border along the mo- 
tifs and save it for garment trim. 

Fora curved edge like a neckline, you'll 
have to clip the lace trim on the outside 
curve and tuck it on the inside curve so 
that it lies flat. To position trim on a neck- 
line, place the garment on a dress form. 
Place the lace so that the low points of the 
trim scallops coincide with the thread- 


An organza neck facing 





1. Cut new facing for 
front and back. r 







traced neckline. Baste the scalloped out- 
side edge to the neck edge by hand or ma- 
chine, and then stitch following motif 
curves. Hand sew tiny tucks between scal- 
lops with a whipstitch. Trim the underlap 
to ‘A in., following curves carefully. 

Repeat the process for garment and 
sleeve hems. Clipping and tucking are re- 
quired only for curved edges. 


Facings and finishing 

A scalloped facing supports a neckline that 
could become floppy or stretched. Silk, 
polyester, or nylon organza or chiffon is an 
excellent choice for facings or for a crisp, 
sheer lining. 

The best color choice is either a subdued 
version of the lace’s background color or one 
that matches your skin tone. Do a hand test 
first. Place the organza over the back of your 
hand, and then put the lace over the organza 
to cover both your hand and your bare arm. 
Choose the color that blends best with the 
tone of your bare skin or that shows no line 
of demarcation. Usually a tone darker than 
vour skin looks more natural. Too light a col- 
or can look fleshy and prominent. Aim for 
the sheerest and least-obvious tone. 

The sequence of facing layout and stitch- 
ing is shown in the drawing below. Cut en- 
larged front and back facings. Sew the fac- 
ing pieces together and then trim and 
press the seam allowances. 

With wrong sides together, position the 
facing inside the neckline, matching the 


Thread tracing 
( at original 
seamline 


shoulder seamlines. The facing neckline 
edges should extend past the scalloped 
neckline edges of the lace. Pin or baste in 
place. With white dressmaker’s carbon and 
a tracing wheel, trace the scalloped neck- 
line edge onto the sheer facing. 

Remove the facing from the garment. 
Staystitch the traced scallop line of the fac- 
ing, making sure to pivot neatly where 
scallops meet. Trim the seam allowance 
outside the staystitching and clip to the 
stitching between the scallops. 

Position the facing inside the garment 
again (photo below). Fold the facing’s seam 
allowances toward the garment along the 
stitching and slipstitch in place. Trim the 
facing’s lower edge to match the motif con- 
tours and slipstitch in place. 

You can use shoulder pads in a lace gar- 
ment to square the silhouette. Although 
they will show somewhat, they cushion the 
garment’s shoulder area and remove some 
stress from the seams. Use the same criteria 
to select an organza color for the shoulder 
pads as you did for the facing, or buy a pair 
whose color blends well. The alternative is to 
dye a pair using tea, coffee, or Rit dye. Al- 
ways test dip a tiny corner first. Remember 
that the pads should be inconspicuous, 
just like the facing. LJ 


Connie Long, who teaches classes on sew- 
ing specialty fabrics at G Street Fabrics 
in Rockville, MD, ts a free-lance clothing 
designer in Mitchellville, MD. 


Original ride ng pattem 


Facing 









line 
2. Stifch facing shoulders twice, right sides 
together. Trim close to outer stifching 
line. Press seam allowance fo one side. Trim and clip 
seam allowance. 


Preparing the facing for stitching 


. \ /\ Appliqued 
Sy ae \. | A Stoystitch along , (, scallop 
. Pin facing x : tracing. , \/ 

to neck. y | 
wrong sides 
fogether. 
Trace. scaijop * 
edges , 
onto 
Facing WS 


x3 \ 
4. After finishing top edge (photo, right) trim 
and slipstitch lower facing edge to motifs. 
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te ie fe Mn of ae ii : 
The sheer organza self has been staystiiched ae trimmed to 
shape. Long folds the edge under and slipstifches it to the lace edge, 
wrong sides together. 


An indigo-dyed Dong baby-carrier cloth 

got its shiny appearance from being beaten 
and steamed with egg whites. The coiled- 
thread embroidery was stitched without the 
aid of a pattern. 





Textiles 


Guizhou, literally “precious 
place,” is one of China’s most 
remote and wokinown provinces, 
Its steep mountains and deep, 
norrow fortes have isolated the 


area from other provinces as well as 
from visitors; Guizhou was the 

last province to be opened to the 
outside world. As a result of their 
isolation, many of Guizhouw's 
nimerous ethnic nationalities, 
including the Miao, Buyi, Gee-jin, 
Gelao, Yao, Shui, and Hui, have 
retained their traditional customs 
wad exceptional dress, Examples 
of textiles, dress, jewelry, patterns, 


A Yao skirt detail is embroidered with cross 
and straight stitches befween borders of 
batik. This Yao group uses a dye-resist 
made by combining tree sap and pig's fat, 
rather than a wax. 


\Wif 


wind tools made or used by seven 
Guizhou nationalities are the focus 
ofthe exhibit “Precious Place,” 
which will be on display at the 
Monterey Peninsula Museum of 
Art (950 Pacific Street, Monterey, CA 
O40) until July 22. Photograplis 
of nationalites wearing or working 
on farnicnts, such as the ones 
shown on this spread of pages, also 
accompany the exhibit. 
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The Buyi people draw wax resist patterns 
on white cotton cloth to make batik fabric 
(background). The four Knives on the left 
are good for making sharp lines, and the 
lips of the bamboo fools on the right 
create dots. After dyeing, the wax is 
removed by boiling the cloth. 
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—~Crail Rossi 


We 


Rossi and her husband have spent 
over nine years documenting, 
collecting, cau researching Guizhou 
lnaditionus. Gail Hossi’s 100-page book, 
The Dong People of China—A 

Hidden Civilization (974.95, Tagley & 
Hoyle Publishers, Siigapore), as 
mwellas the catalog for he exhibit (3G) 
may be ordered by writing to her at 
Bow 1026, Ble Lake, CA; Please add 
S2 pdt. 
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The Ge-jia people, whose aress is rich in 
batik and silk embroidery, number only 
70,000 and live exclusively in Guizhou. This 
Ge-jia woman is dressed in festive attire, 
complete with handmade jewelry. 

Tradition dictates that girls and women 

who have yet fo give birth, must wear a rea- 
fringed headdress of all times. 


The background cloth of this detail from 
an embroidered Miao festive apron is 
on unusual silk fell. When their special 
voriety of silkworms ore ready fo spin, 
Mico women ploce them on fiat 
boards. The worms craw! back and 
forth, releasing their silk filaments 

until exhausted. [Photos by Gail Rossi) 
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Listings are free but must have mternational, 
national, or neultistate appeal. We regretfully 
cannot publish announcements that lack begin- 
ning and ending dates, a conrplete address, and a 
phone nunwder or contact person, or that do not 
deal primarily with fiber. The deadline for the 
Oct./Nov. issue (available Sept. 15) is July 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
ALASKA: Fairbanks Arts Assocation. Tapes- 
try, June 1-30. Alaska Land Civic Ctr., Fairbanks. 


CALIFORNIA: San Francisco Craft & Folk 
Art Museum. Ed Rossbach Baskets, till July 1. 
Building A, Fort Mason Center, San Francisco. 
Museum of San Diego History. Quilt San 
Diego, till July 15. Balboa Park, San Diego. 

M.H. de Young Memorial Museum. Anish— 
The Art. of the Quilt, June 9-Sept. 3. Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco. 

New Pieces Fabric & Chamber Music. Roberta 
Horton Presents Plaids & Stripes, June 2-July 4; 
Modular Dolls, by Elinor Peace Bailey, July 7-Aug. 
1. 1597 Solano Ave., Berkeley. 

Monterey Peninsula Museum of Art. Precious 
Place: Textiles from Guizhou, China (see p. 74). 
L.A. Co. Museum of Art. Costumes and textiles, 
till late June. 5905 Wilshire, L.A. 


COLORADO: Denver Art Musewm. Little Peo- 
ple of Earth, includes Peruvian textiles, June 3- 
Sept. 9. 100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. 


CONNECTICUT: Wadsworth Athenewm. Legs! 
Stockings, Socks, and Booties, till June 10. 600 
Main St., Hartford. 

Guilford Handcrafts. A Basket and Quilt 
Show, June 17-July 7. 411 Church St., Guilford. 


HAWAII: Honolulu Acad. of Arts. Okinawan 
Textiles, till July 1. 900 S. Beretania, Honolulu. 


ILLINOIS: Textile Arts Centre. Floor Cloths, till 
June 15. 916 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago. 

The Art Institute of Chicago. Designed by the 
Yard, till June 25. Michigan & Adams, Chicago. 


INDIANA: Indiana State Museum. Crossroads 
of Continents, clothing and artifacts from Alaska 
and Siberia, till Sept. 9. 202 N. Alabama St, In- 
dianapolis. 


KENTUCKY: Liberty Gallery. Quilts, June 4- 
Aug. 2. 416 West Jefferson, Louisville. 


MARYLAND: Baltimore Museum of Art. 
Fans, till July 22; African-American Story Quilts, 
June 26-Aug. 26. Art Museum Dr., Baltimore. 
Art Commission, Baltimore. Fiber Fnipact 90. 
Work of 8 fiber artists, till June 20. City of Balti- 
more City Hall, 250 City Hall, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS: New England Quilt Musewm. 
Amish Adventure, till July 8. 256 Market, Lowell. 
Museum of American Textile History. Handa- 
spinning m the Industrial Age, til Aug. 3. 800 
Mass. Ave., N. Andover. 


NEW JERSEY: Hunterdon Art Center. Fiber 


As Art, June 17-July 29. 7 Center St., Clinton. 


NEW YORK: The Atrium. Group show of tiber- 
art, till mid-June. 237 Park Ave., NYC. 

Center for Tapestry Arts. New York Tapestry 
Artists, ill June 23. 167 Spring, NYC. 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum. Color, Light, Surface: 
Contemporay Fabrics, till Sept. 2. 2 E. 91, NYC. 
American Craft Museum. Lenore Tawney: A 
Retrospective, till Jume 17. 40 W. 53rd St., NYC. 
Museum of American Folk Art. Saniplers and 
Sik, till June 24. Two Lincoln Square, NYC. 
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The Museums at Stony Brook. Contemporary 
Quilts, till July 15. 1208 Route 25A, Stony Brook. 


OHIO: Cleveland Museum of Art. Beadwork & 
Quulwork, till July 1. 11150 E. Blvd., Cleveland. 
Firelands Assoc. for the Visual Arts. Artist as 
Qultnaker IV, till July 15. 80 S. Main, Oberlin. 
Cineinnati Art Museum. Treasures from the 
Torbs of China, till July 1. Eden Park, Cincinnati. 
Daisy Barrel. Todays Anush & Mennonite Quits 
from Ohio, July 2-31. W. Main St., Fairborn. 
Western. Reserve [fist. Soc. Just Another Pretty 
Dress, till Sept. 2. 10825 East Blvd., Cleveland. 


OREGON: Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. 
Student Show, June 7-July 1; Artists-m-Resi- 
dence, July 5-29. 8245 S.W. Barnes Rd., Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Heritage Center of Lancas- 
ter County. 18th & 19th Century Lancaster 
Quilts, till Nov. 24. Penn Square, Lancaster. 
Landis Valley Museum. Needlework Tools, 
June 8-Sept. 1. 2451 Kissel Hill Rd., Lancaster. 


RHODE ISLAND: Haffenreffer Museum of 
Anthropology. Material Culture of the Canadian 
and. Alaskan North, till Dec. 31. Tower St. Bristol. 
The Rhode Island Historical Society. Dolls 
and Duty: Martha Chase, 1889-1925, till Aug. 12. 
110 Benevolent St., Providence. 


TENNESSEE: Arrowmont School of Arts and 
Crafts. Staff Exhibition, till Aug. 10. Gatlinburg. 


TEXAS: Wichita Falis Museum and Art Center. 
Amush Quilts from the M. of Am. Folk Art, till July 
18. 2 Eureka Circle, Wichita Falls. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. The Textile Museum. Works 
of Ed Rossbach, till July 8; Textiles from Three Indo- 
nesian Cultures, June 17-Aug, 6; Textiles of Wonder 
and Delight, till Aug. 5.2320 ‘8 St, NAW. 

DAR. Museum. Indispensables: Pockets, Purses, 
Bags & Pouches, til Aug. 12.1776 D. St. NW. 


CANADA: Royal Ontario Museum. Measure 
for Measure, continuing exhibit. Costume & Tex- 
tile Gallery, 100 Queen’s Park, Toronto, Ont. 

The Museim for Textiles. Helen Frances Gre- 
gor: Textiles in Architecture, till July 1. 55 Centre 
Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


TOURS 

Quilters’ Express Autumn Tour of Japan. 
Sept. 13-26. Payment due July 15. SASE to Susan 
Faeden, 2 Charlton St., 5A, New York, NY 10014; 
(212) 242-1511. 

Lace Tour to France. Sept. 11-22. Register 
ASAP. Beggars’ Lace, PO Box 17263, Denver, CO 
80217; (303) 722-5557. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIA 
National Standards Council of American 
Embroiderers, Study Retreat and Sunwmer 
Seminar, June 10-23. Campus of St. Johns College, 
Santa Fe, NM. Contact Judy Mirrer, Stonybrook Rd. 
Middlebury, CT 06762; (203) 758-1505. 
Convergence 90. San Jose. See pp. 16 and 18 
Quilting-by-the-Lake, July 25-Aug. 2. Morris- 
ville College, Rt. 20, Morrisville, NY. QBL, Box 282, 
Cazenovia, NY 13035; (315) 655-9361. 
Quilt/Surface Design Symposium, Jime 24- 
30. July 1-7, 1990. Pontifical College Josephinumn, 
Columbus, OH; QSDS, 464 Vermont Pl. Columbus, 
OH 48201, (614) 297-1585. 


COURSES & WORKSHOPS 

Arrowmont School of Arts and Crafts. Work- 
shops in paper, pattern-making, weaving, quilting, 
June 4-Aug. 10. Box 567, Gatlinburg, TN 37738; 
(615) 436-5860. 


The Basketry School. Workshops, June 25-29; 
July 9-138. Rt. 3, Box 825, Chloe, WV 25235; 
(304) 655-7429. 

Bear Mountain Outdoor School. White oak bas- 
kets, June 3-9. Hightown, VA 2444; (703) 468-2700. 
Brookfield Craft Ctr. Painting on silk, July 9-13; 
Bobbin lace, Aug. 18-29. Box 122, Brooktield, CT 
06804; (203) 775-4526. 

John C. Campbell Folk School. June/July work- 
shops in basketry, bobbin lace, quilting, weaving. 
Brasstown, NC 28902; (704) 837-2775. 

Custom Clothing Guild. (see pp. 18 and 20) 
Eastern. Michigan University Creative Textiles 
Stmamer Workshops. 1-week workshops in couture 
techniques. June 17-July 22. Register ASAP: Dr. E. 
A. Rhodes, Dept. of HECR, 108 Roosevelt Hall, EMU, 
Ypsilanti, MI 48197; (313) 487-1217. 

Fabric Carr Couture Sewing Camp. Three 1- 
week sessions, June 30-July 7; July 9-16; July 19-26. 
Box 32120, San Jose, CA 95152; (408) 929-1651. 
Haystack Mountain School of Crafts. Work- 
shops in basketry, paper, quilting, surface design, 
tapestry, June 3-Aug. 31. Deer Isle, ME 04627; 
(207) 348-2306. 

Machine Knitters Exchange. Workshop with 
John Allen, July 23-25. 612 Sagamore Ave., Tea- 
neck, NJ 07666; (201) 836-9364. 

New England School of Needle Art. June 3-8; 
June 10-15; July 8-13; July 15-20, The Antrim Inn, 
Main St., Antrim, NH. Call Sheena Ross Ryan, 52 
Mountain Rd., Wilton, CT 06897; (203) 762-3416. 
Palner/Pletsch 4-Day Portland Workshops. 
July 13-16; Aug. 3-7; Aug. 10-18. Box 12046, Port- 
land, OR 97212-0046; (503) 294-0696. 

Penland School of Crafts. Workshops in weav- 
ing, spinning, tapestry, fabric/clothing design, June 
11-Aug, 24. Dept. H5, Penland, NC 28765; (704) 
769-2359. 

Sawmill Center for the Arts. Workshops in rug 
braiding, quilting, weaving, basketry, June 20-Aug. 
10. PO Box 180, Cooksburg, PA 16217; (814) 927- 
6655. 

Split Rock Arts Program. July 8-Aug. 18. Work- 
shops in beading, basketrv, weaving, quilting. 306 
Wesbrook Hall, 77 Pleasant St., S.E., Minneapolis, 
MN 55408; (612) 624-6800. 

Thousand Islands Summer School of Art. 
Basketry, rug hooking, quilting. July 3-7, 9-13. St. 
Lawrence Sollele, 2288 Parkedale, Brockville, Ont. 
K6V 5X8; (613) 345-0660. 


COMPETITIONS 

NW Needle Expressions ’90. Call for needlework 
from the Pacitic Northwest area. Deadline, July 15. 
SASE: NW Needle Expressions, Box 13758, Port- 
land, OR 97213-0758; (503) 284-2244. 

Coats Viyella. Call tor slides of original hand or 
machine embroidery 100 x 100 cm. Deadline, July 
31. Mail to: Coats Vivella Stickpreis, c/o MEZ AG, 
Kaiserstrasse 1, D-7832 Kenzingen, Germany. Tel 
(0 76 44) 802-235 

Kimono Show. Cail for entries of artists’ interpreta- 
tion of the kimono in fiber, Oct. 5-Nov. 16. Entry 
deadline, Aug. 6. SASE: Kimono Show, Textile Arts 
Centre, 916 Diversey, Chicago, IL 60614; (812) 929- 
5655. 

sth Annual International Textile Design 
Contest. (See p. 18.) 


CONNECTIONS 

The Bizarre and the Beautiful: 19th Cen- 
tury Personal Decorative Arts. A symposiuni 
on Victorian adornment, send proposals for 20- 
minute papers. Deadline, June 30. Judith Snyder, 
The Victorian Society in America, 219 S. 6th St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19106; (215) 627-4252. 
Looking for Works. New gallery seeks one-of-a- 
kind and limited production wearables, hangables, 
and collectibles. SASE: Special Effects, Danays Cot- 
trell, 7985 W. Santa Monica Blvd., #109-408, Los 
Angeles, CA 90046. 
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Interviews 

Inspiration 

Instruction 
Information 


Contemporary & 
Traditional Basketry 
Patterns & 
Techniques 
Shows & Exhibits 
Readers Forum 
Places to Visit 
Book Reviews 
Suppliers 


Sample Issue $4.50 
4 Issues $16.00 
8 Issues $26.00 
Canadian add 
$4 .00/$8.00 
Foreign add 
$10.00/$20.00 


Published 
January, April 
July & October 


Basketmaker 
MKS Publications 
P.O. Box 340-T 
Westland, MI 
48185 


A publication for weavers, designers and collectors of basketry 





September 
7th, 8th & 9th 


1990 


Style Shows 
Knit Garment Contests 
International Market Area 
Professional Demonstrations 


AT THE BEAUTIFUL 
’ Sheraton 
Denver Tech Center Hotel 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Sponsored By 


F.W. Bramwell Co., Great Britain 
and Bramwell Yarns, U.S.A. 


For additional information contact: 
BRAMWELL YARNS, U.S.A. 
P.O. Box 8244, Midland, TX 79708 
(915) 699-4037 * FAX (915) 699-7302 
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Jewelry Bag Kit 200 
You'll love sewing this fine suede on 
your own machine! It’s easy to sew 

fashions and accessories with real Sh 
leather. Start with our handy Jewelry e~ = 
Bag Kit. Just sew one seam, then enjoy the 
lasting beauty of our finest pigskin suede. 
You get two pre-cut pieces of genuine 
pigskin suede, real leather lace drawstring, 
metallic beads and complete instructions. 


TANDY LEATHER COMPANY 


Send $2.00 plus $1.00 pstg./hdlg. per kit to: Tandy Leath- 
er Co., Dept. TL9236, P.O. Box 2934, Ft. Worth, TX 76113. 
TX residents add 7% tax. Offer ends 11/30/90. Not avail- 
able in stores. FREE catalog and SPECIAL BONUS with 
order or send $2.00 pstg/hdlg. to above address. 





machines | 


The Perfect Partner 


Has 56 Years of Experience, 
Never Needs a Vacation 

and Doesn’t Want a 

Share of the Profits. 


When you go into the Monogram/ 
Embroidery business with Meistergram 
you get more than a machine that will 
put profit on everything, from shirt cuffs to 
baseball caps. You get the Perfect Partner. 
Meistergram supplies everything we need 
: - to make our business run 
smoothly, including good, 
solid, experienced advice. 
Start your own busi- 
ness with the Meistergram 
Monogram/Embroidery 
System today. 
| Call 1-800-888-4201, 
ext. 167, (inthe U.S. 
and Canada). 
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Fabric resources around the 
San Francisco Bay 


by Cynthia Marshall 


Whether you live here, are planning to 
visit, or just need new mail-order sources 
for fine and unusual fabric, the San 
Francisco Bay area is worth investigating. 
This article spotlights some of the top 
fabric stores in San Francisco and Berkeley. 
The dramatic damage to the Bay Bridge 
from the ’89 earthquake is repaired, so it’s 
once again easy to get around. 


Berkeley 


The Hand Loomed Fabric Store 
Walnut Square, 1502 Walnut St. 
Berkeley 94709 

(415) 848-4500 

Hours: Mon. to Sat., 10:30 to 5:30; Sun., 
noon to 4:00. 

Mail order: No catalog, but will work 
with customers on an individual basis. 
Sandy Hagglund, the store’s co-owner, 
says that their inventory comes from 
individual weavers and suppliers and 
from their own importing. The day I was 
in, the fabrics included hand-loomed 
Indian cotton, Italian tapestry fabric, 
Liberty of London cotton, cutwork 
fabric, Chinese indigo, and a carefully 
selected offering of buttons, including 
antiques, wood, bone, mother-of-pearl, 
cloisonné, and ceramic. 


Kasuri Dyeworks 

1959 Shattuck Ave. 

Berkeley 94704 

(415) 841-4509 

Hours: Tues. to Sat., 11:00 to 6:00. 
Mail order: Personalized video catalog 
available for $7.50. Call or write for 
details. 

Owner Koji Wada travels to Japan three 
time each year to procure one-of-a-kind 
Japanese textiles. The shop offers a 
variety of traditional cottons and silks, 
including tkat, shibori, yukata, and 
chirimen. Most pieces are only 14 inches 
wide, the width traditionally used in 
kimono making. Also available are a 
variety of patterns and instruction 
books on Japanese crafts. 


Lacis 

2982 Adeline St. 

Berkeley 94703 

(415) 843-7178 

Hours: Mon. to Fri., 1:00 to 5:30; 
Sat., 11:00 to 5:30. 

Mail order: Catalog available for $2. 
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Lacis is the definitive resource for 
antique lace and lace-making supplies: 
bobbin lace, Battenberg, filet, point, 

Irish crochet, tatting, and everything else. 
They also have bridal supplies, 

curtains, a wedding dress restoration 
service for gowns dating up to 1930, 

and an extensive collection of rare lace, 
which can be viewed by appointment. 


New Pieces Fabric 

and Chamber Music 

1597 Solano Ave. 

Berkeley 94707 

(415) 527-6779 

Hours: Mon. to Sat., 10:00 to 6:00; Sun., 
noon to 5:00. 

Mail order: None, but a class schedule 
is available. Call or write to be added to 
their mailing list. 

New Pieces is an eclectic quilters’ 
supply and fabric store cum gallery and 
recital hall. Fabric shoppers will find a 
wide selection of 100% cottons, including 
hand-dyed fabrics. There are also books 
and patterns, notions, laces and ribbons, 
and a variety of buttons. Even if you 
aren't a quilter, you'll appreciate the 
quilts on display. The gallery features 
work by professional fiber artists as well 
as students. 


Stonemountain & Daughter 

2016 Shattuck Ave. 

Berkeley 94704 

(415) 845-6106 

Hours: Mon. to Fri., 10:00 to 6:30 

except Thurs., 10:00 to 7:30; 

Sat.,, 10:00 to 6:00; Sun., 11:00 to 5:30. 
Mail order: Orders accepted. Call or 
write to be added to their mailing list for 
notices of sales and special purchases. 
Father and daughter Robert and 

Suzanne Steinberg travel regularly to Los 
Angeles and New York, purchasing 

from manufacturers’ overruns. The result 
is an ever-changing inventory of 

fabulous fabrics at ridiculously low prices. 
The stock generally includes a large 
variety of silks, rayons, wools, polyester 
silkies, and designer fabrics. 


Dick and Beany Wezelman 

(no retail address) 

(415) 525-8666 

Hours: By appointment only. 

Mail order: None; call to be added to 
their mailing list for open house notices. 
You can travel to Indonesia, Guatemala, 
and Africa by merely descending into the 
basement of this friendly Berkeley 
couple’s house. The idea for the business 


started in the 1960s when Beany wasa 
Peace Corps volunteer. Now the couple 
travels the world for crafts and fabrics. 
You'll find Leopard Society cloth, Yorba 
cloth, mud cloth, kente cloth, acdire 
cloth, Sumba cloth, batik, and ikat. They 
also have a wide selection of beads and 
clothing. The Wezelmans open their 
house to the public four times a year or 
by appointment. 


San Francisco 


Britex 

146 Geary St. 

San Francisco 94108 

(415) 392-2910 

Hours: Mon. to Sat., 9:30 to 6:00 except 
Thurs., 9:30 to 8:00. 

Mail order: Personal swatching service 
available for $5. 

Britex is San Francisco’s grande dame 

of fabric stores. Its four stories are packed 
to the top of their 20-foot ceilings. The 
first floor houses showcase silks, woolens, 
laces, and linings. Upstairs, the second 
floor has upholstery and home-decorating 
fabric. The third floor is the remnant 
floor, where there is a huge selection of 
flat folds left over from throughout the 
store, and the fourth floor houses a vast 
collection of notions, patterns, buttons, 
trims, and ribbons. 


Elegance Fabrics 

067 Sutter St. 

San Francisco 94102 

(415) 421-6377 

Hours: Mon. to Sat., 9:30 to 5:30. 

Maal order: Lavish catalogs are $50, $100, 
and $150 (the last two include swatches) or 
free with different levels of minimum 
purchase. Call or write for details. 

Even if you don’t come to buy, you 

must drop in just to feel their luscious 
wools and silks. Owners Ben and Greta 
Adams travel to Italy, Switzerland, and 
France to procure the best mill ends; 
some of those fabrics are displayed in this 
spacious second-floor store. (They also 
have stores in Los Angeles and Seattle.) 
The fabrics are wonderful, but they 

tend to be pricier than fabric of similar 
quality in other stores. 


Far Out Fabrics 

1556 Haight St. 

San Francisco 94117 

(415) 621-1287 

Hours: Mon. to Fri., 10:00 to 6:00; 
Sat., 10:00 to 5:30; Sun. noon to 5:00. 
Mail order: No catalog, but will work 
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THE RIVER FARM 
Route 1, Box 401 
Timberville, Virginia 22853 


Create unique designs on silk with brilliant French dyes 






MAIL ORDER 

Clean American Fleece for Spinning, Wheels, _ 

Looms, Accessories, Weekend Weaving, Spinning, 
Knitting & Dyeing Workshops. Free Catalog. 


1-800-USA-WOOL or 703-896-9931 


MasterCard/Visa Send $2.00 for silkpainting instruction booklet “The Basics’ (reg. $3.50) 


Product brochure free with inquiry. 
Main office: Hawaii: 


P.O, Box 18-T SILKPAINT CORPORATION 47-194 Kam. Hwy. 


Waldron. Mo. 64092 Kaneohe, Hi. 96744 
(816) 891-7774 {808) 239-9299 


In the Shenandoah Valley 


Black sheep, fleece 
handspun yarn, spinning supplies 


HENRY’S ATTIC 


Textured Weft Yarns 


5 Mercury Avenue, Monroe, NY 10950 
914-783-3930 


To see the yarns Henry keeps in the attic, 
please send $15.00 and resale number 
for complete sample set. (It's well worth it) 

Vil fe ul 
Stores & production weavers only please. | Ad ees, The Nev ‘Brasw ick 


(nr vt ™ Ihe rf 


__) ») Individual weavers, please see your local weaving or 
ie knitting store, or write for list of stores carrying 
P| | Henry's yarns. We appreciate your business. 


| oP in Fredericton N-B 
ve } | wy ee ee | the QGuft Capitalor 
? ‘f | Vem we qe Se be Kiaedh: a 
- 7 = | CIN UAT. 506-453-2305 





GN ER 
Unique designer fabrics from the heart of New York's famous gorment center. 


a Save 20% - 50% on beautiful fabrics direct from celebrated 
Ny | ) () -_ () fashion houses and the finest textile makers. You'll know the names: 
J | i, () ) () Albert Nipon, Shamash, Norma Kamali, Joseph Picone, Anglo, 
= 7 Cantoni of Italy, Don Sayres, Moygashel, Givenchy . . . 
Join Seventh Avenue Designer Fabric Club now, and take advantage of the 
club’s contacts with the best Seventh Avenue designers. You'll get the fabulous 
quality and fashion you want... and save 20% to 50% on every yard you buy! 





ae 


Look forward to four magnificent, coordinated fabric selections every year, one 
for each season. Oversized swatches and professionally illustrated catalogs 

make your decision-making a pleasure. And, you'll save even more with 

Seventh Avenue’s amazing Special Sales! Fill out this coupon - and mail today! 
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beaees SSS sists @& | SEVENTH AVENUE DESIGNER FABRIC CLUB 


Se Ss ae Sane 





3 Dept. ET1, 701 Seventh Avenue, Suite 900, New York, N.Y. 10036 


4 Please enroll me for one year in the Seventh Avenue Designer Fabric Club. !'ll receive 
four complete fabric catalogs and save 20% - 50% on every yard of fabric | purchase. 


MEMBERSHIP: $10.00 USA $20.00 Canada (U.S. Funds} $30.00 Abraad 
1 Check Enclosed O MasterCard O VISA C) GIFT MEMBERSHIP 
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with customers on an individual basis. 
If this fabric/ait supply store feels like 

it might once have been a hardware store, 
that’s because it was. Owner Bette 
Mosias’ parents started a paint and 
linoleum store in the 1950s. By the 
1960s, residents of the Haight-Ashbury 
district were more interested in tie dye 
than in house paint; the rest is history. 
Far Out boasts a large supply of fabric- 
painting and dyeing supplies as well as 
novelty fabric for costumes. You'll also 
find a good selection of imported cottons 
and silks, including some very 
interesting Chinese batiks and raw silks. 


Gunne Sax Fabric Outlet 

3o Stanford St. 

San Francisco 94107 

(415) 495-3326 

Hours: Mon. to Frv., 10:00 to 4:30; 

Sat., 9:00 to 4:30; Sun., 11:00 to 4:30. 
Mail order: None. 

If youre after fun, frivolous fabric in a 
no-frills environment, this is your place. 
The outlet is located between Second 
and Third streets, on the second floor of 
the Pacific Elevator Company building, 
and it sells the dressmaker’s overruns. 
The fabric selection includes satin, 
organza, lace, brocade, velvet, lamé, and 
novelty fabrics for bridal and evening 
wear as well as cotton, linen, and 
cashmere for daytime. There’s also a 
wide variety of lace and lace collars, 
ruffles, piping, and buttons. Everything 
is priced to move fast. 


Satin Moon Fabrics 

32 Clement St. 

San Francisco 94118 

(415) 668-1623 

Hours: Mon. and Thurs. 10:30 to 7:00; 
Tues., Wed., Fri, and Sat. 10:30 to 6:00; 
Sun. noon to 5:00. 

Maul order: None. 

Satin Moon epitomizes sophistication. 
The fabrics, which include silks, wool 
crepe, damask, and lots of home- 
decorating fabrics, are all soft, 
understated, and downright classy. 
While co-owner Alice Miyamoto claims 
not to have any unusual sources, the 
selection here is really out of the 
ordinary. The colorful chintz and 
tapestry home-decorating fabrics are 
particularly good bets for this year’s 
vests, and quilters will be interested in the 
variety of cotton prints available here. 


Cynthia Marshall is a home sewer and 
free-lance writer living tn the Bay Area. 
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OVER 450 
BRILLIANTLY 
COLORED 
YARNS 


For Just $9 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Your Money Back. 
Caress, touch, yank over 
450 samples of the world’s 
finest, most beautiful yarns 


== right in the comfort of your 
=—, ownhome. If you aren't 


convinced you love them, 
send them back and we'll 


. —— ? 
<=" refund your money. 


If you love them you'll still 
get your money back because 
we credit the $9 to your first 


~ order for $50 or more. 


Over 10,000 satisfied Cotton 
Clouds customers can attest 
to the beauty and work- 
ability of these yarns— 
many available only from 
Cotton Clouds. As you page 
through our catalog you'll 
find yarns, looms, needles, 
books, patterns, videos, and 


all BOND accessories—each | 


pre-tested to guarantee you 
the ultimate fabric expe- 


* rience. And of course you'll 


find, in a convenient pouch 
at the back, the actual 
samples of all the yarns we 
supply on cones and skeins. 
Over 450. 


fm — Hurry, order your samples 


and catalog today. 


= YES Eee ae 


« 16-page catalog and 


more than 450 yarn samples | 
cmmneciateey or $9 plus 


postage'and handling of $1.50. | 
LH check enclosed. 

L bill my credit card 

Card # 

Exp. 


Name 


City 

State Zip 
ICknit L] weave 
Oerochet 0 


Mail to: Cotton Clouds 

Rt. 2, Desert Hills, #16 
Safford, AZ 85546 TH oce0 | 
Or call 


1-800-322-7888 oe 
1428-700 Ve 


COTTON 








| 
| 
Nine 
Address | | 
| 
| 
| 






DYES 
j}and 
|PAINTS 


for Since 1969 
FAB RIC Fast Service 
Silk Discount Prices 
Silk Scarves 
Cotton Fabrics 
Garments for dyeing 
Call Toll Free 

(800) 542-5227 


DHARMA TRADING CO. 
P.O. Box 916, San Rafael, CA 94915 


ANYONE CAN USE 


HNIT ONE 


The easy-to-use computer 
software that adjusts knitting 
instructions to your gauge 
and size. 


Just load KNIT ONE into your 
IBM or compatible PC, type in 
your size, gauge, and pattern, 

'and KNIT ONE rewrites the 
pattern, line by line, to your 
size and your gauge. 


Made for KNITTERS, not 
programmers! 


<< an << cc cc cc 
eooooclUmctmcCcmUamCClc aWawawmUCcOWCcIdOCUC ICU TCC AUOCUCWUWTCUCTWUC OUC8WC8delLUCDLUCUCWUlUD 





Write for more information or SEND $79.95 
(Check or American Express) TODAY! 









Name 


Street 





City St Zip 
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Signature 
Penelope Craft Programs Inc., na T21 
P.O. Box 1204, Maywood, NJ 07607 
(201) 368-8379 
(NJ Residents add $4.80 sales tax) 
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peters 
valley 


craft center 


Study 
Textile Aris 


June/July/August Summer Worehebs 


One | to Seven Day Workshops 


Summer Studio Assistantships Available 


MOVING? 


Don’t miss an issue of Threads. Just fill out and return this 
form at least six weeks before you move. Or call 1-800-243- 


7252 (in CT, 426-8171). 
Old Address: 


Name 

Address 

City 

New Address: 
Address 


City. Stat“ 
The Taunton Press, 6.3 South Main Street, Newtown, CT 06470 





athe Machin Wnitters ae. 


Formerly WKMG 


A complete guide for 
all machine knitters 
Patterns 
for all levels of Knitting abilities 
Technical articles 
| featuring the newest techniques 
Information 
on yarns, knitting machines and 
accessories 
meltrcime lia (-1-) 
lor any machine knitter 
Listings of Seminars 
and Clubs & Guilds. 
el Ul ol-teigiel-mcelet-\Vh 
U.S. - $18.50 (1 yr) or $35 (2 yr) 
Canada - $25 (1 yr) or S46 | 2 yr) 
Foreign - $42.50 (Air Mail 
$25 (Surface) 
U.S eUnGsS 


Piease send check or money order to 


“The Machine dnitters Source 


P.O. Box 1527 T 
Vashon, WA 98070 
call ee 51 Fox or 
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Dealer prices available 
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Layton, N.J. 07851 
201/948-5200 


Write or 
call for 
FREE 


brochure Organize Projects and Information 


e Personal and Household 
Measurements Charts 

© Patterns + Supplies ~~ Holds Fabri - 
Inventories i gan nel Mees 
© Project Cards +: $ ~ 

© Average Yardage 7 Refills $3.75 Pkg 24 Cards 


by Garment Type S+H$2.50/bK © §. 50/refill 
e Conversion Charts CA residents - add focal sales tax 


Softworks ——— 


(805) 984-9321 1510 W. Hemlock St 


Oonard, (4 8445 


Convenient 6° by 7" Bind er 


you can carry Anywhere! 
Peel 'n Stick adhesive 


Send SAS'T for 
More Information 


Patterns 


Our historic pattern brochures feature over 120 
patterns for men, women, and children. Pioneer 
and Indian clothing patterns for shirts, pants, 
leggings, moccasins, vests, accessories, 
Ladies’ gowns including wedding gowns, skirts, 
bodices, jackets, blouses, and dresses. Revolu- 
tionary War, Fur Trade Era, Scarlett O'Hara, em- 
pire, Crinoline, and bustle styles also featured. 
Send $3.00 for brochures. (sent via 1st Class 
mail) order from 
FABRIC FANCIES 
Dept. T-2 
501 EVANS AVE., 
RENO, NV 89512 


PM75 Plains 

Indian Dress Pattern 
(Sizes 8-20 included) 
$7.50 + $1.00 shipping 


Zip 









Emphasizing Natural Fibers 
Dozens of Yarns in Dozens of Colors 


We sell directly only to production i 
weavers and knitters or to shops. Zain 
So please either write to us on your (i 
letterhead or ask for our dealers list. 
















Crystal Palace Yarns 
(Adivision of Straw Into Gold, Inc.) 
Dept. T90 
3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 
(415) 548-9988 












We are the 
USA distributor for 
Ashford Spinning Wheels, 
for more than 50 years the 
world's most popular and 
affordable spinning wheel. 


Write for our free color brochure of 
wheels and looms plus a dealer's list. 


Ashford 
Spinning Wheels 
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Threads Books & Videos 


Reach beyond the knitting machine to 
discover your creative potential. 








New 
book/video set 





_(_] YES, Please send me the book and/or video 
- I’ve checked below for a free 14-day 

- examination period. If I’m not completely 

- satisfied | may return them and owe nothing. 

- Otherwise I will pay the prices indicated (CT 

_ residents add 8% sales tax) plus $2.50 postage 
and handling, 


[| The book: $29.95 (#070099) 


! a The video: $29.95, 60 minutes 
_] VHS (#060043) ©] Beta (#060044) 


| | Save $9.95 on the book/video set: $49.95 
/ (] VHS (#074137) 0 Beta (#074138) 
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The video is keyed to the 
book, with page references 
on the screen. 
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No matter what brand of knitting machine you 
have, youll be able to make cables, popcorn, lace 
and other patterns you might have thought 
impossible on the machine. 


Ti a eS TES ene 100310 | 
Name_ : 
Address — 
City State Zi : 


__| I prefer to pay now ad 
|_| My payment is enclosed (U.S. funds, please). 
(| MasterCard [|] VISA || American Express 


O00 tf a 
Exp. Date Signature 
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With a knitting machine, you can knit in 
seconds what might take hours to knit by 
hand. Still, there are a number of stitches 
and effects that the machine alone can’t 
automatically execute. For these, your 
hands must take charge and create the 
stitches that will give your garments your 
own creative and personal touch. 


In this comprehensive book/video set, 
machine-knitting expert Susan Guagliumi 
takes the mystery out of hand-manipulated 
stitches. She begins by covering the 
fundamentals of the machine and the basic 
moves at the heart of all hand techniques. 
Then she takes you step by step through the 
execution of all types of decorative hand 
stitches: twisted, wrapped, woven, lifted, 
rehun§g, transferred and cabled. In addition 
to expanding your vocabulary of stitches, 
she encourages you to use them in creative 
ways and to devise your own original 
patterns. 


The most versatile and challenging of 
Guagliumi’s techniques become crystal 
clear on video. You'll learn how to use 
specialized tools to manipulate stitches, 
lengthen stitches for further handwork, vary 
textures quickly and personalize your 
garments. Sharp closeups and crisp editing 
bring Guagliumi’s fascinating and varied 
techniques to life. Together, the book and 
video give you the confidence you need to 
produce hand-manipulated stitches. 


The boolkk: HARDCOVER, COLOR, 264 PAGES, 
222 PHOTOGRAPHS, 94 DRAWINGS, 155 CHARTS, 
#070099, $29.95 


The video: 60 MINUTES, VHS #060043, 
BETA #060044, $29.95 


Save §9.95 on the set: §49.95 
VHS #07A137, BETA #07A138 


“The competence and ease with which 
Susan Guagliumi explains her machine- 
knitting techniques are quickly apparent...’ 
— Vogue Knitting 
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f If you can sew a dress, ee ; % j } d} E ty | | | : , ; 
MAKE YOUR OWN : CLEAN NEW ZEALAND WOOL 


Sandals, Slippers and Handbags Premium quality NEW ZEALAND Romney, Coopworth and Perendale fleeces. Each is 






Home Shoemakin ; : — : d : 
Simplified g This unique and exciting method shows how to make shoes using hand selected for you, the serious hands pinner. 
BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS your regular Sewing machine and assembled with shoemaker's ! We offer the Romney fleece in a number of natural shades, ranging from dark brown 
cement. ) through to white. The Coopworth and Perendale fleeces are available in white only. 
7 p : P F P Packed in 6 Ib lots our beautiful white or naturally shaded wool costs the same pe 
f Easy to follow step-by-step, illustrated instructions will guide you Sburdiaiickowe Wali 4s per lniGr S4'les Gi mere us es 
: Waid: 27 to great results. US$4.75 per Ib for 12-48 Ibs 
* é -. . - : US$5.00 per Ib for 6 Ibs 
i. Included are instructions with patterns for sandals, handbags and meee 
—_ some unique crocheted slippers. Prices include postage, insurance, all documentation and airmail advice when the 


woolis shipped. 







. a, BO Send $19.95 plus $2.00 postage and handling. 
“= Orders promptly filled. we 


If you would like to examine some examples of the top quality fleeces we export all 
' over the worid, we willsend you obligation free samples at no charge to you. Send 
_ Money Back Guarantee yourname and address to: LIED 









Carol and Malcolm Dewe, 
P.O. Box 93, Feilding 5600, 
NEW ZEALAND. 
"sal MARY WALES LOOMIS 
. =: 1487-T Parrott Drive 
(415) 345-8012 San Mateo, CA 94402 









Automatic Rug Maker 


© 1/10th Time of Latch Work Swiss-Made | 


© Pattern Like Typewriter PASSAP 
© (ne Square Meter per 8 hr. Day = tapimatic® 


e Free Full Color Pattern Book with 100 Patterns 
© Potters or Blank Poper °4.98 ea. 


e Free List of Mail-Order Yarn Resources | 
° Canes 9 54" For i 2299 il 
© Manutacture’s Suggested List Price 

$399 YOU SAVE S100 © Dealers Needed 9-283 


Sew-Knit Dist. © Loyoway Available, 10% Dawn, No Interest 
| 9787 Fla., BR, LA 70815 © VISA, MC, Discover, AM Exp., Ben-Chorge @ || 
ORDER 1-800-289-5648 © We Ship Some Day UPS or (.0.0., NO TAX, Export 









| School of 
Looms Fiber Arts 


22" and 36" Folding Floor types. 
15" Table Loom, 10" Sampler Loom. 
All accessories. 

Also Plans so you can build your own. 
Keep your name on our mailing list. 














¢ Weaving * Quilting 
¢ Spinning * Basketmaking 
(Willow, Reed, Oak Splint) 
* Papermaking «+ Chair Caning 
* Dyeing ¢ Garment Making 


Send Today for free School * Silk Screening * Batik 
Brochure and Catalog and much more 


54 Classes - 30 Professional Teachers } 


SIEVERS Tulip Lane, Washington Isle, WI 54246 






























SLIPCASES 


For Your Back Issues 


Bound in dark green and embossed in gold, each 
case holds at least six issues of Threads (a year’s 
worth), and costs $7.95 ($21.95 for 3, $39.95 
for 6).Add $1.00 per case for postage and 
handling. Outside the U.S., add $2.50 each (USS. 





Fifth Annual 
INTERNATIONAL 


TEATILE 


DES !GN Co@RNe ee a 


For application please write to: 


The Fashion Foundation 
























funds only). PA residents add 6% sales tax. | - ye ee 
New York, NY 10010 
Att: Linda Ogawa 

Send your order a Deadline: September 25, 1990 
and payment to the 
address below, or 
call toll-free, 
1-800-972-5858, 






and use your credit 
card (minimum $15). 







SPOAMYT, 






Jesse Jones Industries 
Dept. FG, 
499 E. Erie Ave. 
Philadelphia, PA 19134. 










“COTTAGE CREATIONS 
, — P.0. BOX |08-—— 
COTTAGE GROVE: wi-S3527 
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Fashion, sewing, knitting, 
and quilting references 


From high fashion to every-day wear 
and hats, six books and a video offer 
inspiration and practical advice. 


Completely Dior, by Prof. Stanley 
Garfinkel. Kent State University, 14111 
Claridon-Troy Rd., Burton, OH 44021; 
52 min. VHS, Beta; 1987; rental $60, 
purchase $250, + P&H. 

Completely Dior makes a substantial 
contribution to fashion history. It is 
useful in understanding both Dior and 
couture. Garfinkel’s knowledge, the high 
level of technical production, and Louis 
Jourdan’s narration all contribute to a 
superb product. Viewing the video 
leaves you feeling that you were really at 
30 Avenue Montaigne in the late 40s 
and that you knew Dior personally. You 
are acquainted with his staff, his 
colleagues, and his friends, and can 
envision not only what Dior is 

designing but why and how. 

Important to The House of Dior was 
the intergral aspect of the total staff, and 
Garfinkel interviews many of the people 
Dior called his “family.” In addition to the 
staff, numerous prominent clients tell 
their stories. Olivia de Havilland relates the 
whole process by which one arrived at 
the final fitting having been totally 
coordinated—hat, gloves, shoes, 
stockings, jewelry—for Dior’s approval. In 
this way, one begins to see how the Dior 
client was “complete, and completely Dior.” 

Dior, the businessman, also is 
evident throughout the video. His 
marketing advances, which seem so 
usual now, are discussed. Dior pret a 
porter was introduced to New York in 
October 1948. He was the first couturier 
to think of commercial marketing of 
products under his name, leading the way 
in licensing. And in 1955, Dior created 
the boutique idea for couture houses. 

Before viewing, brush up on your 
French, if possible, because the interviews 
are in French with subtitles. 

—Elhzabeth A. Rhodes 


The Opulent Era: Fashions of Worth, 
Doucet and Pingat, by Elizabeth Ann 
Coleman. Thames and Hudson, Inc., 
and The Brooklyn Museum, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, NY 10110; 1989; 
hardcover, $45 + $1.50 P&H; 208 pp. 
Both beautiful and technically useful, 
this book is a valuable resource for the 
designer as well as the museum curator. 
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Coleman, who is the curator of the 
Department of Costumes and Textiles at 
The Brooklyn Museum, has sought out and 
documented information about the 
founder, business practices, and designs of 
three couture houses that were 
prominent at the end of the 19th century. 
Designers will appreciate the 
descriptions, plentiful illustrations, and 
photographs (B&W and color) of whole 
garments and many details, including 
labels. Scholars will appreciate 
Coleman’s careful observations on the 
social atmosphere of the times, house 
clientel, and construction techniques. 
—Amy T. Yanagi 


Patterns for Pregnancy, by Belinda 
Musgrave. B.T. Batsford, Ltd.,distributed 
by David & Charles, Inc., P.O. Box 257, 
North Pomfret, VT 050538; 1987; 
hardcover, $24.95 + $2 P&H; 95 pp. 
“Bumps” and “sticky tape” and “ringing 
the changes” make reading Patterns for 
Pregnancy not only a fashion but a 
cultural and linguistic excursion as well. 
Ms. Musgrave has put together a very 
clear and practical guide to altering non- 
maternity clothing patterns to fit the 
pregnant body. Although I find most of the 
styles illustrated to be of the old-school 
tent and stretch-panel variety, there are 
some modern looks as well. 

Trained at the London College of 
Fashion and Clothing, Musgrave is a solid, 
common-sensical patternmaker and 
sewer, who can be depended on for no-fail 
advice. Her own styles are meant more 
as instructional examples than actual 
garments to be copied, although she does 
give easy drafting instructions trom scratch 
for a gathered skirt, two slim skirts, and 
two nighties (one with nursing slits). All 
the construction suggestions are found 
in about 35 pages in chapters entitled” 
“Cutting Out,” “Sewing Methods,” and 
“Decorative Touches” —all succinct and well- 
illustrated mini-courses in sewing, 
especially useful for beginners. 


Easy Style, by Elsebeth Gynther. 
Sterling Publishing Co., Inc, 2 Park Ave., 
New York, NY 10016; 1985, translated 
1987 by Robin Hansen; softcover, $9.95 
+ $2.50 P&H; 200 pp. 

If casual clothes with a European flair 
appeal to you, you might do well to 
purchase this charming potpourri of a 
sewing/patterning book. It offers everything 
from basic sewing and patterning 
instruction to an entire 33-piece wardrobe. 
There are even items for men. If this 








sounds like a lot for a small book, it is, toa 
fault. A “too little said about too much” 
quality pervades the book, which is chock 
full of ideas but a bit oversimplified. 

But despite its faults, my overall 
reaction to the book is one of enthusiastic 
approval. It attempts to provide the 
thinking sewing hobbyist the 
wherewithall to make individual 
fashion choices and create clothing witha 
unique personal style. All the advice in 
the book has an openness that inspires 
creativity and encourages freedom. 

There are three chapters: One 
introduces the many Styles and 
variations; another explains how to use 
the patterns, including drafting and 
altering tips; and the third explains 
sewing techniques. The styles section 
contains 15 black & white and 7 color 
photographs of good quality, which show 
the styles in finished form on real 
people. There are accompanying pen and 
ink sketches of the pattern pieces 
more-or-less to scale with descriptive 
details. A complete set of full-sized 
patterns is available for an additional 
$9.95 + $2.00 postage. If you are really 
serious about using the book and are not 
an experienced patternmaker, this 
extra purchase is a must. 

—Rebecca Nebesar 


From the Neck Up: An Ilustrated 
Guide to Hatmaking, by Denise Dreher. 
Madhatter Press, P.O. Box 7480, 
Minneapolis, MN 55407; 1981; softcover, 
$20 + $2 P&H; 199 pp. 

Concerned that the millinery trade and 
its knowledge will die out, Dreher has 
made it her mission to record and 
preserve it. Her formidable knowledge of 
hat-making techniques, as well as her 
love of her craft, is evident throughout this 
wonderful book, which is useful for 
professionals as well as anyone who longs 
for self-expression through hats. 

The goal of this book is to teach 
professional millinery techniques for 
making quality hats by hand. Dreher 
starts at the beginning, and her step-by- 
step explanations are so thorough and 
clear, that even a person with no sewing 
experience can follow them. 

Instructions are not based on 
particular styles, but rather on principles 
that apply to making any sort of hat. 
They are accompanied by clear and 
helpful photos and drawings. The 
wealth of detail is well organized and 
clearly presented. Addresses are given 
for about 100 suppliers in the U.S., 


Threads Magazine 


THE 
SEWING MACHINE OUTLET 


FULL FalTOoR" WARRANTY 

an 
F | 
Tie —_——— 


| NEW MACHINES 
SINGER fitcimcm MPLITERIZED MACHIN 


COM UTE RIAED MACHINES 
BEGIN AT: $579 


You Save Up To 
$900 


CALL a WRITE FOR MODELS AVAILABLE 
SINGER SUBURBAN SEW 'N SWEEP. INC. 


SINGER 1-708-387-0500 


& 
OTHER MODELS 


8814 Ogden Ave. 
Brookfield. Wlinois 60513 


Vintage Patterns 


Recreate period elegance with our 48- 
page catalog of delights. We offer: 
Over 100 historic garment patterns, 
pearl buttons, fine sewing accessories, 
Victorian crafts, extensive book selec- 
tion, other hard-to-find items. 

Cotaloe of “Wintane Patterns and (her Treas: 


aes SLO or FREE with Order of the pattern 
featured in this ad 


1670's Bustle 
Walking Dress 
f Owe? 
| Sizes 8-14 included 
$12.50 ppd < = ee 
Te 4 Campbell s 
RK.D.1, Bow 1444, Dept. PH II-O 


Pa. Res. add 6% sales tax Herndun, PA 178M) 


YAR N S FROM EVERYWHERE « FOR EVERYTHING 
A © © IVI S FLOOR « TAPESTRY « TABLE « NAVAJO 


SPINNING WHEELS and SUPPLIES 


Spindles « carders « fleece » other fibers * weaving accessories * books 
ee@ 


PENDLETON FABRIC CRAFT SCHOOL 


Handweaving and Spinning Instruction « Write for brochure 


meemdletone SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
P.O. BOX 233 « Jordan Rd. « Sedona « Arizona 86336 * 602/282-3671 


BOOKS on DESIGNING, 
GRADING and TAILORING 


MASTER ATTENTION 
wave os ae we Excellent Material for Teachers and Students. 
Books on ladies’ and men's designing, grad- 
ing, tailoring, repairing, also on shirt drafting 
Peer kets and grading. Write for free booklets describing 
5 these books. 
MASTER DESIGNER, Dept. T-10 
343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 60604 


Tel. (312) 922-9075 


June/July 1990 


‘It's my 10th BIRTHDAY !! I'm having a 
terrific SALE! 20% discount on books 
fisted below . thru 8/31/90. Hurry! 
Dont miss out! ...... Eric’ 


Eom int uatgeoipotA 


PLEATS...$15. TEXTURE... A CLOSER LOOK $22. 
Contemporary use of pleated fabric, 224 pgs, 200 photos, 16 pgs of color. 
Manipulate, create textured surfaces 
from ordinary material. 
DESIGN & SEW IT YOURSELF...$15. 
A workbook for creative clothing 
PRINT IT YOURSELF...$7. BELTS...WAISTED SCULPTURE $12. 
Fabric Painting. Anidea book of more than 50 belts 
Ask for these titles at your fabric store or: Send check or MO to: 
LOIS ERICSON - Box 5222, Salem, OR 97304 « New Address 


P & H $2.50 for 1 to 4 books, U.S. funds 
Wholesale: 12 or more 40% off 


a 


80 pgs. 16 in color. 


FABRICS... RECONSTRUCTED $14. 
176 pgs, 80 photos...each an example 
of fabric manipulation. 


“4 From Swatches to Sweaters 


This fully illustrated easy to follow 
1 ae woe workbook shows how to: 
, : Fn - Write patterns 
- - Change the gauge of published patterns 
BO Freon Sachs - Combine materials of different gauges 
" ' Syivaters - Create original designs 


Contains step-by-step exercises ensuring 
immediate success. For individual or 
class use—also detailed 5-session 

$] 495 teacher's manual available. 


Visa-M/C accepted. To order write: 


Knitting Know How e 


"1 EASY LEARNING VIDEO 


MACHINE KNITTING 
2HR VIDEOS with WORKBOOKS 


GETTING FANCY’ 


LOOP STITCH EMBOSSING TECHNIQUES 
age & PATTERNS FOR JAPANESE MACHINES 
§7% CHECK, MASTERCARD OR VISA 


The St ing usa 


P.O. BOX 23272 
Slinger 


PO Box 14886, Baton Rouge 70898 


CANADA 

P.O. BOX 5235, Stn. B 
VICTORIA BC V8RE6N4 
(604) 598-7508 


CHATTANOOGA, TN 37422 
(615) 843-0272 


GALLER YARNS 


For over 60 years 
the reliable source for 
imported yarns 
on cones and balls 


WOOL, NA COTTON, SILK, 
GORA & BLENDS 


Prompt delivery. 
av Ask for color cards or Album 


(WHOLESALE ONLY) 
JOSEPH GALLER, INC. 


27 West 20th St Tel: 
New York,NY 10011 212-620-7190 
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Canada, and England, some of which 

are now defunct. An updated list was 

prepared in 1985. The back of the book 

provides 60 quarter-scale patterns for 

historical hats for men and women. 
—Jann Jasper 


Knitting Nostalgia: Knitwear 1920- 
1950, by Jill Jago and Jacque Evans. 
Viking Penguin, Inc., 40 West 23rd St., 
New York, NY 10010; 1986; hardcover, 
$17.95 + $1.50 P&H; 104 pp. 
Evans and Jago have culled hundreds 
of leaflets produced by Patons and 
Baldwins, a leading British yarn 
manufacturer, and chosen 26 for 
inclusion in Knitting Nostalgia. The 
women’s and men’s clothing patterns, all 
from the ’20s through the ’50s, have 
been reproportioned for modern figures, 
and the gauge has been widened to 
reflect today’s penchant for thick yarns— 
nothing calls for thinner than sport- 
weight varn. The patterns are easy to read 
and seem to be typo-free. 

Jago’s and Evans’ choices reflect the 
taste of the Deco era; they’re elegant and 
sophisticated but not terribly difficult 








to knit. Some, like a crossover front 
striped pullover and a rectangular 
garter stitch hat, are marvels of 
construction. Others, like a grape 
pattern twinset and a short, side- 
buttoning waistcoat, are classics. The 
book is a vintage feast. 

My major quibble is that a few 
sweaters have been somewhat redesigned 
as part of their updating, and special 
features lost. Also, the mostly black and 
white contemporary photos are poorly 
styled and dowdy—I much preferred the 
originals, which are included. 

At the back of the book are a handy 
needle conversion chart and a list of yarn 
equivalents and Patons’ addresses 
worldwide. The recommended yarns are 
still all spun by Patons. 

—Linda Dyett 


Nancy Crow: Quilts and Influences, by 
Nancy Crow. American Quilter’s Society, 
P.O. Box 3290, Paducah, KY 42001- 

3290; 1990; hardcover, $29.95 plus $2 
P&H; 256 pp. 

When I saw Nancy Crow, one of the 
founders of the biennial Quilt National art 








quilt competition, at the Houston Quilt 
Festival last November, I couldn’t resist 
buying a preview copy of her book. A 
personal and artistic autobiography, the 
book radiates a fantastic energy. Crow’s 
text is minimal. The book is mostly color 
photo after color photo of finished 
work, chronologically arranged by series; 
shots of her studio with quilts-in- 
progress on the walls; and objects and 
places (baskets, scenery, whirligigs, 
Mexico) that have influenced her work. 
This is a book you will repeatedly 
peruse, particularly when you need a shot 
of creative juice. Congratulations to the 
AQS for publishing such a reasonably- 
priced treasure. 

—Amy T. Yanagi 


About the reviewers: Elizabeth Rhodes 

is Head of the Department of Human, 
Environmental, and Consumer 
Resources at Eastern Michigan 
University; Amy T. Yanagi ts 

managing editor of Threads; Rebecca 
Nebesar and Jann Jasper are frequent 
contributors to Threads; Linda Dyett is a 
free-lance writer. 








Catch up « on those issues 
you ve missed. | 


Most of our back issues are still 

available, but a few are already gone. 
Now’s your chance to order the issues 
you're missing. 


The Taunton Press 


TO ORDER, write to us 
using the coupon below, 
or use your credit card. 


Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506 


Please fill in the blanks below: 


oe 
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M AG A. 2 1 x F 
BACK ISSUES _ — 
5 Address _ | 
SSS SS SS SS ee ee eS SS ee | 
Each issue is 85.00 postpaid (86.00 outside the U.S.). City | 
CT residents please add 8% sales tax. _ , 3 
Circle the issue(s) you want: State 

| wb a or 7 8 9 10 C1 Payment enclosed (U.S. funds only) Total Amount 8 

| > i 1 Rat > ; 13 14 15 16 O MasterCard 0 VISA 0 Am.Express ! 

| 17 -h8™ ot 20 71 22 Charge Card # BD | 
23 24 / 25 26 27 28 Signature 
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Marketplace 


Columbine 


Lace & Needle 
Art Supplies 
Catalog on Request 


11499 E. Evans ¢ Aurora, Colorado 80014 USA 
(303) 745-1387 « FAX: (03) 696-0416 


EARTH GUILD 
Tools « Materials * Books—for Crafts 
One Tingle Alley * Dept T 
| Asheville NC 
28801 
MON-SAT 


10AM - 6 PM 
Eastern Time 


Catalog 
1-800-327-8448 


WEAVING® SPINNING 

KNITTING « CROCHET « BASKETRY = NETTING 
DVEING & SURFACE DESIGN * POTTERY TOOLS 
BEADS & FINDINGS = WOODCARVING 


The Wool Room 


Schacht, Louet & Ashford products 
free shipping- 

Woolee Winders for Schacht, Louet and Ashford wheels 
BOND knitting frames ($200), discounted knitting and 
weaving yarns, knitting needles, reed and cane 
exotic fibers and fleece, books and more! 
Catalog $1.00 plus LSASE 
Mail order: 
The Wool Room 


Dept. T, Laurelton Rd. 
Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 





by appointment: 
(914) 241-1910 


Susan and Nancy 


BEADED EARRINGS 
INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
FOR BEADED EARRINGS 


Fre ° All Earrings pictured in full color 
BEADED EARRINGS »# $4.95 


Wan, BEADED EARRINGS - 
Advanced ecuetea 
Shipping 65¢ per booklet 

SHERWOOD DESIGNS 


P.O. Box 2106 
Lakeside, CA 92040 


Wholesale inquires welcome. 


Australian Needlepoint 


INDIVIDUALLY HAND PRINTED 7#-" 
DESIGNS ON BELGIUM WOVEN’ a : 
CANVASES. catalog $200 : : 


refundable ~) 


ro 
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Ouran Industries Sa = 


P.O. Box 24102 ~ 
Apple Valley MN. 55124-0102 
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= $4.95 





*" FROM THE NECK UP °% 


An Illlustrated Guide To 
HAT MAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric covered hats 
| with the easy step-by-step instructions in the most 
complete and unique millinery book ever. Includes 60 
modern and historical patterns and a list of suppliers. 
Black and white. Spiral bound. 8 1/2" x 11". 200 pages. 
Send $20.00 + $2.00 postage. 
MN residents add $1.20 tax. 
Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
. Foreign orders add $1 postage 
") and pay in U.S. funds. 
Sorry, no phone orders, 
credit cards or C.O. D. 
SASE for more information. 
Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 

MADHATTER PRESS | 
P.O. Box 7480-T 
ey 3 Minneapolis, MN 55407 


F R = = NEW Video Catalog 
for Machine Knitters 





Rent or Buy Top Videos--Beginner to Advanced 
Also Video Home Study Courses, Books, Tools 


Correspondence Course with 12 Videos - $95 


Send SASE for FREE catalog 


Marlene's Videos for Machine Knitters 
PO Box 308, Dept TH, Englewood, NJ 07631 





Victorian Crazy Quilting ... Discover the romance! | 
Easy to learn with exclusive kits, patterns. Also: exotic l 
embroidery materials, silk ribbons, unusual buttons and 
more. Send $1.00 for complete catalog (refundable). | 


: 2 
| 


Re 
‘ The Maaic Needle 
ept.T 
L Biddeford, ME 04005 






BOOKS FOR KNITTERS, WEAVERS, 
ETHNIC TEXTILE LOVERS 


DOS TEJEDORAS 
FIBER ARTS PUBLICATIONS 


757 Raymond Avenue, #300E-T 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 55114 


CATALOG $1.00 
VISA/MC 612-646-7445 


KNIT-KITS 
THE BEST OF 


EUROPEAN & 
AMERICAN 
DESIGNS 


FREE SAMPLES 


VOAVVIS.... 


P.O. Box 434 (Dept T 
| i by Telel= . MA 0] eloby 
m 77 33 


= ri ras Toor J 
(508) 278 








11 So. 9th Street 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 
Tel. 314-442-5413 


Catalog, $2.00 
Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 





SPINNING WHEELS & LOOMS 


Looms, wheels, carders, fleece and sheep. Quality 
products and prompt service. Write for brochure. 


Spring Creek Farm 
Box 466-T, Mound, Minnesota 55364 


Curoflax, Inc. 


Specializes in Flax and Linen 


For HANDSPINNING: For KNITTING and WEAVING: 
FLAX ROVING in hanks: 33 colors 
LINE FLAX in stricks and batts; 
natural and dyed 


Flax samples and order form $2.00 


in skeins and cones: 15 colors 
Designer Quality 


100% LINEN YARN (wet spun 8/2) 


MACHINE WASHABLE & DRYABLE! 
Sample card and order form $2.00 


dealer inquiries welcome! 


Curoflax, Inc. 


P.O. Box 241 
Rye, N.Y. 10580 
(914) 967-9342 


Nursery ensembles and child 
ren's fashions in kits-to-sew 
or ready-mades. Plus 

many crafts. Send 82 for 
our 52-pp color catalog. 


DAISY KINGDOM 
Dept TM 
4 V0 Baty Qu 


phiedba Or an. 
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Black Sheep Knitting 
139 Cherry Street 

Black Mountain, N.C. 28711 
704-669-2802 





All natural fibersAarge selection of knitting books 
Inox knitting needles/call or write for free catalog. 
10% discount on orders over $100. 
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‘Superwash Anti-Tickle Wool 
/and other machine washable yarns, on 


cones anos England. COLOUR CARD $2 


Everything you’ve always wanted to do to 
wool, but were afraid to! 


Exquisicat Imports 
PO. Box 6321-T 
Richmond, VA 23230 


804-784-4024 


5S FULL Moon MIDNIGHT —/ 
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need lessons. y 
Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn. ¥//\ 
Y] Yarn-It-Alll y? 
‘Y) 2223 Rebecca Dr. Y 


A Hatfield, PA 19440 VN) 
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WEAVE BEAUTIFUL 
RUGS AT HOME! 


Enjoy the fascinating craft of weaving 
Tugs in your home. Create your own 
serviceable rug designs for pleasure or 
profit. Always a year round market for 
your rugs in every community. Easy to 
operate floor model loom weaves 36” 
wide, comes already threaded, fully 
equipped...ready to weave. We furnish 
complete iigpritation on looms and all equipment with offer below. 

Send for descriptive brochure. You buy your supplies...carpet 
warps, rug fillers, shears, rag cutter, beam counter, looms, and parts 
at low factory direct prices. Also: rags - prints - and looper clips, in 
10 and 50 Ib. bales. if younowhavea loom, please advise make and 


width it weaves. OR RUG COMPANY 
Dept. 4003, P.O. Box 917, Lima, OH 45802 








ICELANDIC WOOL SWEATER KITS 


Alpaca, Aran, 

_ Icelandic, Merino, 
Norwegian, Shetland, 
Silk & Cotton 

. Skeins and Cones 


information write: 
AURA 
Box 602-TH 
Derby Line, VT 05830 
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We service the knitter who does not rhs 


CHEST ON-A-STAND 

A beautiful place to keep your fine tools and supplies. 
Use chest separately, or as a small table when on the 
matching stand. Meticulously crafted in northern Min- 
nesotafromkiln dried oak. Hand-rubbed, oil finish. Six, 
felt-lined drawers, plus top storage. Chest size: 22 1/2" 
x 12" x 12". Stand: 12" high. Check or money order. 

Chest: eis 00; Stand: $55.00 

Add $10.00 s ppeie. (MN add 6% tax) 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


PATHFINDER MARKETING 
P.O. Box 68-T, Bigfork, MN 56628 
(218) 743-3821 


Wa, + Beads Promenade s 
« Beadwork Supplies 
¢ Bead Embroidery Kits = Seep 
¢ Instruction Books 


Instruction Booklets 
ope "Beaded Earrings” 
“ “Beaded Clothing Techniques" 
x "Contemporary Loomed Beadwork" 


$2.50 for Catalog (refundable with first order from catalog) 


Promenade Dept. B 


P.O. Box 2092 + Boulder, CO 80306 * (303)440-4807 


The natura! colours of cotton are now available in 
yarn, thread, and sliver form. Coloured by nature 
within the cotton boll itself, these fibres have a 
presence all their own. 


For samples send $3 to: 


NaturaL Cotton Co.tours, !Nc 
P.O. Box 791, Wasco, CA 93280 
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“Che ARTand CRAFT of” 


RIBBON WORK 







‘be «a 
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i Body Blueprints “A 4 
L734 Seott St. YT 
St. Helena, CA 94574 et 
SI9.98 + SLO Shipping + CA tax P| : 
| { A treasured reprint from 1921. Over 20%) photos with instruc- 
tions for bows. cockades. ruching. trims. corsagfes, Sarments, il | 
decorative items, and flowers. "The most complete ribbonwork a 
( book of our century'” , # 
i “a a i 
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SPACE SAVING 
YARN TREE 


Our Floor Model Yarn Tree will store 
72 cones of yarn. This sturdy unit 
features a sealed bearing on which it 
easily rotates. The overall diameter is 
28’’ when loaded with yarn. It stands 


Call or write 
for a free catalog! 
(Postpaid price anywhere in the 48 contiguous states.) 


Custom Knits & Mfg. 


Rt. 1, Box 16T ¢ Lake Park, MN 56554 
(218) 238-5882 








HANDWOVEN THAI IKAT 
FABRICS 
Indigo-dyed cotton 
SEND SASE + $1 FOR SAMPLES 


MEKONG RIVER TEXTILES 
B24 QUEEN ANNES DEL 
SILVER SPRING, WWD A010 


For the best of European 
A American Yarn. Send 
$6. for vour catalog of 
handknit swatches to 
Bremerli Yarn | 4) 
948 NES th 
Seattle, WA ORLTTS 
Mio S520- 116 


Save money, time and frustration - 


The SourceLettersss 


Dozens of wholesale and retail sources for 
needlework, sewing and craft enthusiasts. 
Three quarterly newsletters featuring ... 
*UNBIASED reviews of mail order sources 


back guarantee 
source finding service 
source index, and more! 
| You won't find the SourceLetters at store 
oe nome news stand. Don't miss another issue - 
subscribe today! 
$15 per year, sample issue 4 
* Specify Stitchery, iy bouine or Craft edition* 
SourceLetter, Dept TQ1 
7309 7th Place SW, Seattle WA 98106 
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Hollyhock 






add .68 tax. 
MC, VISA or money orders please. 
Wholesale information available. 







Sew Natural inc. 


500 Monteruma. Suite 111, Santa Fe, NM 87501 (505) 987-4389 | 
FT _rTTr Ss 7 beg Ping yl al 7 > 2 


, Dress ae 
Create a aa »4 
one-of-a-kind =, r 4 
dress with our ~, Arey & é 

q pattern ae | eee ih 

q = Loose-fitting. Bios yf Rana >| 

q | tshaped, af AP aint \ ra | 

‘ pieced, “ethnic” dress — ' 

€ All sizes, one envelope. 

4 $? 2.00. NM residents 

4 

4 

q 
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HERE'S GREAT FABRIC VALUES 


Famous PENDLETON 100% wool suitings, plains & fancies. Send $3.00 for 
swatches and prices. $5.00 first order credit given an minimum 3 yard 
order. Fabric is priced below regular retail. Genuine PENDLETON label for 
your garment with each order, OPPENHEIM’S, Dept. 434, North Manchester, 


IN 46962 


Classic and fashion fabrics, including children’s patterns, at substantial sav- 
ings. Send $2.00 for current swatch offering good for a $3.00 credit on first 
$20.00 order. After first order is received, you will continue to receive swat- 
ches FREE of charge. OPPENHEIM’S, Dept. 435, North Manchester, IN 46962 





Threads Magazine 
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=4\ Forget Alterations Forever! 


Reusable BONFIT DRESS PATTERNER 
‘t \ __ adjusts to any size, adopts to any style. 
, Hailed by experts as the most important 
za } \ sewing invention in decades! 


iT ‘\ Free Brochure: send name to 
|» ALFA Sales, P.O. Box 296, 
— Dept. T-15, Vails Gate, NY 12584 









Rowan Designer 
Knitting Kits 
Kaffe Fassett, 
Annabel Fox, 


Sasha Kagan, 
and others. 


Send $3.00 for photos and price list. 


~ THE GOSSAMER WEB 


Exotic and Specialty Yarns 


700T Welch Rd. 
Palo Alto, CA 94304 
(415) 327-5683 


Ai a ANGORA & 
“> ‘ 


ANGORA BLENDS 


Prepared fibers for spinners, hand spun 
yarns for the hand knitter or bulky ma- 
chine, and more. Send $2.50 for catalog 
and sample card to: 


CARROT PATCH ANGORA 
Rt. 3 Box 448, Staunton, VA 24401 


lf tinendnondle 


unique yarns Fibers 
Anny Blatt feathered 
yarns and 


Irish fleck yarns 

For samples send $2.00 to: 
P.O. Box 129, Dept. T 
Pasadena, MD 21122 
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Announcing 


Andean Folk Knitting 


by Cynthia Gravelle Le Count 


Colorful Andean knitted accessories include hats 
leggings, purses. Cultural background, techniques, 
instructions, with many photos and illustrations. 
The first documentation of Andean Knitting. 
$24.95 plus $3.00 postage 
Catalog $1.00 


DOS TEJEDORAS 
757 Raymond Avenue, #300E-T, St. Paul, MN 55114 
612-646-7445 VISA/MC 





June/July 1990 





GREAT BOOKS ON PATTERN 





DESIGNING AND DRESSMAKING 
by Grace Auditore 
FOR BEGINNER, PROFESSIONAL 


STUDENTS, INSTRUCTOR AND 
BUSINESSPERSON ... 


AN 





Send $2.00 for Catalog describing 
these books and more. 


AUDITORE PATTERN DESIGN oN 
12629 N. Tatum Blvd. Dept. T, Phoenix, AZ 85032 





Lf you love to sew itor the. 
kids in your life, then youll love. 
ox tus! We have pure cotton PRINTED 

kwirs froma tap quality kids wear line 1 
Send Now for your Swatches ~~ generous 373 
Samples of these adorable prints on pure colton kent, 
fou ‘(( also receive our new Spring ~ ~Saummer 0 catalog 
listing other great AU-COTON fabries, perfect for Surmer! 
Were THE PLACE. fer COTION KNITS If 
Send £5% to receve by [class mad pronted knit Sw atcHles & 
CATALOG - - 65” credet on your *order. 
Or , Send "f to vecesve by (*¢class mail, just the catalog. 
Sew NAruRAL ~~ fasrics py Matt. 
route t, box 635, dept TPB, Middicsex,NC 27997 


| a i eo Ag lay Fall Ipera pete te aaa diag piles» a“ = 


% Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 

% Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 

% Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 
Available for Immediate Shipment. 


Acid 
J Basic 


O sem DYES 
81 Vat 


Reactive 
FRANKLIN ST. 
NEW YORK, NY 10013 
SOLD IN QUANTITIES: 4% OZ, 4 OZ, 
MFG 8 OZ, 1 LB & UP 
B® | All Dyes Sold In Dry Powder Form Only. 


co Directions F or Use & Application 
a 


Free Catalog & Dyers ‘Manual. 


TEL.:212-226-2878 
212-966-4046 








HAIR: WINDS 
| AN iD PE OS sewn! 
CLASSIC 
CLOTHING 
OF -A 
BYGONE 
1900-194 


\s efrat0 raCTop,| 
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| YARN are: | 


8 Church Street *» Lambertville, New Jersey 08530 


Genuine Shetland-- 
Complete Jamieson & Smith Collection 
* 2-Ply Jumper * Soft Soun * Unst 
Fleece * Embo * Lace * Cobweb * 
All shades in stock. Send $5 for shade card. 


/ Sweaters for Men by Alice Starmore ‘ 


22 designs from the Scottish Isles | 

$26.50 ppd 

: ae 
Mastercard/Visa Telephone Orders 
609/397-3475 Wed-Sat 10-5 Sun 12-5 


| 
| 
| 


We invite you to order the SILK CITY 
FIBERS' 1990 YARN SAMPLER and 
COLOR STORY together with our 
introductory materials. 

Please send $3.00 to: 
Silk City Fibers 
155 Oxford St., Dept. TH901 


Paterson, New Jersey 07522 
(201) 942-1100 800-942-SILK 


(Visit our warehouse outletopenM-F 10:00 am - 4:00 pm) 





Baske *t Making age deta 
Sihuality Basket Supplies at Newt tbe Light binkngs 
oascabhe pices Fah teopptnen 
® White Oek Basket | landless 
i “lite Alledes tin (har Sheps 
® [ere CLI ARANTEI 
® Suppling the Nation's 
| faemat Phesdcet Whalen 
; #We Ship ll, PS. Daily 
0 Dhan fia Be 


iy oom 
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LH PRODUCTOS © a) Fat Walnut Steet TH @ Scottewille, EY 42164 





The Original 


Knitting Needle Box 


A GREAT GIFT FOR ANY KNITTER 


® Neatly stores your straight & circular needles. 
@ Natural, Handsome Wood Cabinet. 
@ Plenty of room for scissors, gauges, 
markers, stitch holders, and more! 
@ Ready to use. No assembly. 
@ Full, money-back guarantee. 
® Beautiful as is but ready for your 
personal touch - staining, painting, or 
stenciling. 

At last! An attractive, organized 
home for all your needles and supplies. 
The Original Knitting Needle Box is 
compact (812” wide x 6” high x 15” long} 
and suits any decor. A great gift for any 
knitter, including yourself! 


$58, postage paid (U.S. Only). 
Full Refund if not Comptetely Satisfied. 





cel] Moot 


ia 
Send check or money order to: 


The Original Knitting Needle Box ~ 


P.O. Box 397, Dept. T16 @ Peterborough, NH 03458 











Materials for 18th century Needlework | 


All Sorts of the very best GOODS for traditional 18th century | 

Needlework, viz., vegetable dyed worsted yarn and silk floss, silk and 

| cotton tapes, fabrics for reproduction textiles, and the finest kits for 

petiod canvaswork and samplers — pocketbooks, pinballs, wallpockets, 

chairseats, pincushions,etc., containing only one hundred percent 
natural fiber and vegetable dyed materials of exceptional quality. 


| New Catalog $3. or $12. wsampies 


KATHLEEN B. SMITH 


Handweaver and Wool Dyer 





Box 48 West Chesterfield, Mass. 01084 
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| Out-of-print books related to Fiber Arts 
| $3.00 for next three catalogs. 


| WOODEN PORCH BOOKS | 
Box 262T, Middiebourne, WV 26149 jj) 
SSS ——— 
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MARY LORISH JAHN 
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Discount Yarns 
Tools and Accessories 


Send $2.00 for Samples 


(refundable with purchase} 


ite. 


CRANBROOK @ NORWOOD ® SCHACHT @ LOUET 


WEAVER*’S WAREHOUSE 


1780 Menaul NE Albuquerque, NM 87107 
505-884-6044 e 1-800-345-9276 








fF QUILTING ‘NY > 
BOOKS UNLIMITED % g 
, Featuring Every Quilting Book ” ~ be ai 
Currently In Print 
SHIPPED POSTPAID 
IN CONTINENTAL US. 
fast, friendly service 
%& SEND $1.00 FOR BOOK LIST 
QUILTING BOOKS UNLIMITED 
1158-TH Prairie, Aurora, IL 60506 
708-896-7331 
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Supplies 


i 


Free pattern with 
$2.00 catalog 


Baltazor Fabric & Lace 
3262 Severn Ave., Dept T 


TR 
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ees WEAR 
“<:\\. THE KNITTER'S APRON 
Pook, With Knitting Sheep design 


a, 






i i "up front”. Three pockets 


nw ol 






Aid >: for yarn, needles, etc. Light 
j Blue with dark blue design. 


‘ One size fits all. $16.00 p.p. 
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Dorothy Grubbs ey: 
(603) 298-7757 WU 
17 Dana, West Lebanon, NH 03784 






It's The Quilter's Wishbook! am: 


FREE eciaicy 


Chock full of all the quilting fl 

goodies you could wish for! 

100’s of quilting books, patterns, 

i notions, fabric medleys, quilting aids, scrap 

: bags, 600 pure cotton fabrics, batting and : 
more! Send for your catalog today! 


A i] Free. Send name & address. We'll send your i 
catalog in our next 3rd class mailing. 


Ui Almost Free. Include $1.00 — we'll rush 
; your catalog to you by First Class mail! i 


I senatc: Keepsake Quilting, | 
| ks i ' 


Dept. TMC15, Dover Street 
iS = 


PO Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253 

a i 0 ee See ee 

ase Bee a) Pees Rarer ee AE 

Colorin Depth 
170 colors of Wilde, Manos and 
Harrisville wool yarns, 20 colors of 
Le Gran mohairs, 15 colors of 
Newport cottons, 16 colors of 
Euroflax linens, 200 porcelain and 


60 pewter buttons. Your armchair 
yarn shop. 


Over 200 yarn samples, 12 knittable 
lengths, button samples- $10.00 
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Jesse's Spring 


Route 1, Box 145 ~ Monroe, VA. 24574 






100% POLYESTER 
CONE THREAD 
ESPECIALLY FOR 

SERGERS AND SEWING 
MACHINES 
100 colors @ 6000 yds. 


$2.99 <a 


Minumum of three cones 
(Add $2 S/H) 


THREAD DISCOUNT SALES 

Dept. T 5960 East Florence 

Box 2277 

BELL GARDENS, CA 90201 
(213)560-8177 Mon.-Sat. 10-6 
(213)562-3438 Pacific Time 
Established 1962 


FOR FREE CATALOG SEND LONG SASE 
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INDIA CRAFT TOUR 


Let an international expert introduce 
you to the work of India’s famed ar- 
tisans; weavers of cotton, silk and 
wool; gem, wood and stone carvers; 
gold, silver and metal craftsmen; 
handblock, calico and _ tie-dye 
printers; potters, embroiderers and 
skilled applique makers. Savor the 
sights and sounds of extraordinary 
India in our 22-day program departing 
December 29th. 


For Information Call: 


JOURNEYWORLD 


1061 First Ave., #2A, 
New York, NY 10022 
212 752-8308 or 800 635-3900 
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Australian Wool and Mohair 


Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, Corrie- 
dale, Border Leicester, Lincoln, and Tukidale sheep. 
Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 

from samples for $3.00. 
Price: From US. $4.00 lb., includes postage. Personal checks ac- 
cepted, Also small quantities of white and colored mobair. 
Prompt, friendly, personalized service from: 


Cyril Lieschke 
P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658. Australia 











TOUCHSTONE CENTER 
FOR CRAFTS 

1990 SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
65 Courses - All Media - All Levels 
Featuring: Madelyn van der Hoogt 

Diane Varne Lee Bale 
1-800-753-2723 or 412-438-2811 
or write: TCC, P.O. Box 2141-T, 


Uniontown, PA 15401. 


NEW! NEW! NEW! NEW! NEW! NEW! 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 
— BUSINESS EDITION 


The Newsletter for Small Manufacturers'/Designers 
Quarterly newsletter includes designer profiles, 
wholesale sources, cost analysis, pricing, and | 
information on marketing and promoting your 
product. Plus crucial non-sewing information: legal | 
requirements, tax information, financing, and more! | 
Written by women with experience in the industry. 
One year (four issues) - $12.00 | 
Sample issue - $2.00 | 


Or send $1.00 for catalog of newsletters, books, 
patterns, sewing supplies and fabric. 


BUSINESS EDITION, SEWING SAMPLER PRODUC- 
TIONS, PO Box 39, Dept. TH, Springfield, MN 56087. 


2CwT 


Yugoslavia 
Eastern Europe 
Morocco Egypt 
aXe! F: mmm Mat-lif- (are) 
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CRAFT & FOLKART TOURS 


CRAFT WORLD TOURS, TH-10 
6776 Warboys Road, Byron, NY 14422 
716-548-2667 


Threads Magazine 
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4 yarn, rug yarn, boucles, 
wool loop, fines; 2 ply, 4 ply, 6 ply. Large color 
selection. 


Send $2.00 for color yarn swatch card and 
price sheet. Refunded on your first order. 
pi NO POSTAGE OR HANDLING CHARGES 


Order your wool yarn 
needs from one complete 
source and save. Choose 
fromsoft colored clothing 


2 


NO DOLLAR MINIMUM 
i THE ORIENTAL RUG CO. Bq 
Dept 4002 
P.O. Box 917, Lima, OH 45802 
Phone (419) 225-6731 
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GREAT DEALS! 

Schacht ¢ Glimakra * Norwood ¢ Ashford « Louét 
Harrisville Designs ¢ Clemes & Clemes ¢ Gaywoo! Dyes 
Bond Knitting Machines * AVL Baby Dobby 
Weaving, Spinning. Knitting Supphes. Mai Order Instruction 
No Sales Tax, MC, Visa. Discover 
411 N. Rodney - Helena, MT 59601 - 406/443-3359 
Toll-Free 1-800-622-3025 





KNIT EXCLUSIVE DESIGNER 
SWEATERS FROM KITS! 


The spring/summer 
collection from 
Canadian designer 
Helen Wilkie is here! 


Brignten your wardrobe 
‘for the sunny season 
with these unique 
designs - available only 
from the designer! 


Send $4 (refundable) 
for brochure and 
information. 





COUTURIER KNITS BY HELEN 
238 Davenport Road, Suite 218-TK4 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5R LI6 
Telephone: (416) 966-5023 





FACTORY STORE 





We feature top quality mohair, wool, 
and cotton yarns for hand and 
machine knitting and weaving at 
discount prices. 


Send for our 1990 sam ple package -$5.00 


12 PERKINS STREET, D-106T 
LOWELL, MA 01854 
(508) 937-0320 


June/July 1990 


224 S.W. 12th St, Renton, WA 98055 





“PASSAP OWNERS » 


Mercer Plating Attachment-~ fits all 
models-allows 2 yarns to be knitted 
together -i.e. produce two tone effects, 
firmer knits, wool & acrylic to avoid irrita- 
tion, etc. Only $55.00 + $2.50S&H from 
Para Tech, 35 Argonaut, Aliso Viejo, CA 
92656. Dealer inquiries invited. 


The ADDI Circular and Jumper 
Knitting needle made for extra 
speed and natural fee! using 
nickel plated brass. The cord 

is extra soft and will not 

snag. Professional knitters 

love it. Comes in lengths 

of 16” 20% 24" 32” 40% 47" 


skacel 
collection 
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LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY’S NEEDLEWORKER 


Quality Products at Discount Prices 
Complete line of: DAZOR Magnifier Lamps 
(Authorized Service Center) 

VITA-LITE (tm) Sunlight Fluorescents- 
BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 


Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 


Complete Mail Order Service- 
Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


BRILLIANCE 
P.O. Box 9071, Dept. T, Livonia, MI 48151 
(313) 453-4339 





KUMA’ Beads! 


Make Beautiful Jewelry! For hobby or $$. 
Quality Jade, Turquoise, silver, gemstoncs , 
more. Get Started with Beadstringing Book $5 
Starter kit $11. Catalog $1. Jewelers supplies, 
tools, instructions. Order today! KUMAco, 
Dept G40R, Box 2719, Glenville, NY 12325 


PH/FAX: 206-255-3411 








IKNIT! 

? The Puffin Hat 4 
| Well written instructions for brimmed — & 
ie 

2 

;: 






We uP wool hats with 6 band designs - 
: ) puffins, sheep, & others. $6.00 for 
booklet, postage included. Write: 


Dorothy S. Grubbs, 17 DanaSt., W. Lebanon, NH03784 


Wea Masso” 


in all stages of preparation: 


* scoured * dyed 
%* combed 


* grease 
* soft-washed * carded 


MANY EXOTIC FIBERS PLUS 
OUR EXCLUSIVE EXOTIC BLENDS 


Free assistance from our expert staff. 
Catalog/newsiletter subscription $5.00. 


WoodsEdge Wools 


P.O. Box 275, Dept. TH 
Stockton, New Jersey 08559 
(609) 397-2212 


Original handpainted designs 


[Jette xcaiey trot] 
LL cabana 
t 


Complete design portfolio $4. 00 | 
Gadolina Inc., PO Box 574755 
» Orlando, FL 32857 
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FREE PATTERN 


Send LSASE For Free Handknit Vest Pattern Using Up Inches 
Of Leftover Yarn And Catalogue Detailing Collection Of 60 
Original, Complete Patterns. Knit For Babies, Children 


Adults, Home, Holidays, Gifts. Each Pattern Includes 
Suggestions For Multiple Uses, Giving You The Flexibility To 
Create Hundreds Of Different Hand Knitted Items. Pattern 


Sets Purchased Separately, Or Receive Complete Bound 
Collection Of All 60 Patterns For Only $ 14.95, Plus $ 2.00 
Postage And Handling (CA Residents Add .90 Sales Tax). 


Frugal Knitting Haus AMS Frugal 
Dept. T, P.O. Box 30036 SLETIAN, Filling 
Stockton, CA 95213-0036 


HARDANGER EMBROIDERY 


Traditional Norwegian needlework kits include 
all materials and instructions for beginner projects: 


Sachet 

Square coaster 

Fancy Doily 7% x 13% 
Book (and other kits) list 


SNOWGOOSE 
P.O. Box 927-T4 
Coniter, CO 80433 
(303) 838-2276 
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‘Ver sa god... 


Your Source for Nordic Fiber Products 

primitive wools, yarns, tools. books, accessones 
Cataiogue $1 

ona : SAMPLES FLEECES ROVINGS $4, TAPESTRY YARNS $3 


! KNITTING & WEAVING YARNS $5 
ao NORSK FJORD FIBER 
‘Finest Quality Pillow Forms! 


P.O BOX271-T, LEXINGTON, GA 30648 

Tired ofthatOld, Flat Lifeless Pillow that sits on 
your couch? Do you have the talent to design 

Decorative Pillow Covers? 










if so look no further. 







A California Pillow Manufacturer will ship to 
you, America's Finest, 100% Polyester filled 
pillow form (Insert, Stuffer). Any Size or Shape, 
with NO MINIMUM ORDER for a price less 
than you can get in a craft store. Delivered 


directly to you!!! 
SEND FOR FREE PRICE LIST 














Cal Feather Pillow Products 
P.O. Box 1117 Armona, CA 93202 


Handurcarving Lith Ratutit Rebuke 


A comprehensive HOME STUDY manual and 
workbook of beautiful WEAVING PROJECTS 
with YARN SAMPLES, needs and cost plus 
related assignments to advance’ you 
step by step, at your own pace, from 
start to finish. For details, send a] 
SASE (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) to Dept. T-Kit. 
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AyclyeS’ DeSiGNeRY 
CENTER SANDWICH,N.HL 
03227 









SAVE % 50%! 


® Sean See DRAPERIES 

® 100% COTTON 

@® GUARANTEED 7 YEARS 
AGAINST SUN-ROT 


® WASHABLE, NO-IRON 


SAVE UP TO 50% with our 10° WIDE 
fabrice. Elegant yet durable. Custom-made 
draperies with pinch pleats or our space-saving 


FAN PLEAT syatem available NOWHERE else! 
Dur exclusive heavy textured, non-allergenic fabrics are 


ideal for WALL-COVERINGS, UPHOLSTERY, TABLE-CLOTHS 
| BEDSPREADS, CLOTHING, any DO-IT-YOURSELF PROJECTS! 


Send $2 for catalog & swatches to: 
HOMESPUN, Dept. T90 
PO Box 3223, Ventura, CA 935006 





Printables for Surface Designers 
REAL CLOTHES — NOT SWEATS AND “T”’s 


We have casual and dressy styles (sizes XS- 
XL) to mix and match in preshrunk, PFD, cotton 
sheeting and rayon challis. Silk selections are of- 
fered in several colors, but they are not preshrunk. 

We provide the basics, thoughtfully construct- 
ed clothing with uncluttered lines, ready for your ar- 
tistic interpretation. 

Accessories, too, are ready to paint or dye! 
Cotton, silk and leather earrings in many sizes 
and shapes. Silk scarves. New styles: quilted cotton 
and silk handbags, belts and jackets! 

Send $2.00 for a catalog with fabric samples to: 
Printables, P.O. Box 1201, Burlingame, CA 94011-1201 
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ADVENTURES IN Techniques 


X IL S! ' of Code 
TE T E A Rococo _ Drafting 
Adventure The lively 
Di art of 
Hand Hand the Artof : Ral 
Spulng Spulung Belgian weaving 
Cotton | BobbinLace drafts 
$7.95 $8.95 $12.95 $16.50 


BIZARRE BUTTERFLY PUBLISHING 
PO. Box 16186, Phoenix, AZ 85011 
Shipping charges can be billed. 


= eg 
Knitters Tote Bag 


Designed for Knitters by a Knitter 
By Dorothy Turk 


This durable tote is made of handpainted 
100% cotton canvas with various inside 
pockets for needles, books and smaller 
items. Your choice of leather or black 
cotton webbing shoulder straps. A 
stylish tote for all your knitting needs. 












13” x 21" x 5” 
Leather Handle Tote .. $44.00 
Black Webbing Tote .. . $38.00 


Please include $4.00 for postage and 
handling CA Res. add 644% 


Send check or MO to: 
Dorothy Turk 
1546 San Miguel 
Santa Barbara, CA 93109 


Beadworks 


Treat yourself to a 
bead shopping experience. 


More than 2000 types 
of beads and findings gathered worldwide. 






Visit our shop or send 
for 48-page color catalog. 


Send $10.00 (deductible 
from first mail order — minimum $50.00) to: 










BEAOWORKS, CAT/T 
139 WASHINGTON STREET 
SOUTH NORWALK, CT 06854 
phone (203) 852-9194 

FAX (203) 855-8015 










The DESERT SOUTHWEST is more than a ploce it is a culture 
Our patterns and accessory kits for soft sculpture | 

create colorful and contemporary ifmages 

of this native land 


the Storyteller family — grandmother, grandfather & babies 


Fetish bear pillows — set of 3 
DesertCriters — setof5 
new this fall 


Kachina Dolls — 

er Moongiow ... Hopimaidenofthe desert night 
Nightwatcher ... guardian night spirit 
Tecolote ... the great horned owt 


BUFFALO PONIES — 


new this spring 

the stick horse; favorite of all ages 
Comanche 

Chief Joseph all in one pattern 
Crazy Horse 


All Baas $6.50 retail. Coior brochure 50¢, free with first order. 
Order direct or ask your local fabric/craft/quilt shop. 


Dept FDS 

the Storytellers 
POBox 958 

Fort Collins CO 80522 
phone (303) 226-4710 























books — fibers 
basketry supplies — dyes 
looms — spinning wheels 
traditional and fashion yarns 
knitting supplies 


we represent over 500 major companies 


mail order catalog $1.00 
refundable with purchase over $15.00 
classes * workshops 


(206) 524-1221 
weaving works 10-6 mtwf 
4717 brooklyn ave. n.e. 10-8 th 
seattle, wa 98105 10-5 sat / 11-3 sun 





TREENWAY CRATTS LID. Monk veercrant 


HAAG 


Samples & Price List $4.00 
Catalogue containing fult line 
of products $4.00 
725 Caledonia Ave. 
Victoria, B.C. Canada V8T 164 
(604} 383-1661 


Your silk yarn merchant 
presents ORIENTAL LUX- 
URY hand-dyed in 57" 
contemporary 
colours. 





ASHEOMD 








FUR and LEATHER coat making, 
and more, for EVER YONE. 
Easy, complete step by step videos. 
For details SASE. 


Creative Videos 
P.O. Box 299 Dept 20 
Greenville Jct., ME 04442 











liow to Buy a Knitting 
Machine 
iE TEM Times e@rcit: elem llemslth ge Mellie (ss 
14 iWlustraled pages showing how all 
KNTtngG mac hines work 
of all mayor knit 
descriptions and _ 
KNITKING 
aCCessories 
Feature Comparison Chart 
CONE COLLECTION yarn 


Pxamples ¢ CoOMQUES 
SSAP and 


Mines and 


ri] Tey 
orice Ps of PAS 


(Brother) mac 


Oescronons 


Catalog and Buying Guide $3.00 ppd 


the ne inj iting Machine 


Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


aneys 
Motions: 
Sewing Catalog 


Order a FREE 
Catalog 


NOW! 


° Call (414) 887-0690 


e Or, send your name & address to: 
Nancy's Notions 
P. O. Box 683, Dept. 98 


Beaver Dam, WI 53916 9802 





EXCITING FABRICS 


SELECT FROM OVER 500 SILKS, 
COTTONS AND WOOLENS 


Also Fine French Laces, Swiss Embroideries, 
silk ribbons, old & tiny buttons. 


THE HARD-TO-LOCATE OUR SPECIALTY 
Acid-free conservation supplies 


Mail Order Only 
Catalog: $5 check, $3 cash. 


MINI-MAGIC 
3675 Reed Rd., Columbus, OH 43220 





FREE 


Sew & Save 
Catalog 


Sew luxury comforters, down 
robes, warm coats, jackets and «4. 
baby wear...and save 30-50%. 

NEW FROSTLINE® Catalog 

has 32 pages of pre-cut kits 

for your whole family . . . even 
beginners get professional re- 
Sults! ,, 


As ins 


Dept TH60, 2512 W. Independent Ave. 
Grand Junction, CO 81505 





frtaomoccnnn 


The New England School of Needle Art 


now at 
The Antrim Inn 
Antrim, New Hampshire 


Year Round 
Week Long Classes 


Residential and Day Students 
Visiting Faculty 


Write for the 1990 Class Schedule 


First and stil! the finest 
Made in U.S.A since 1940 


\ Made in the U.S.A., the iy 
| | iffy Steamer will give wn 


é 






































Sheena Ryan, Founder 
The New England School of NeedleArt 
P.O. Box 7452-T, Wilton, CT 06897 





June/July 1990 


SUPER FOR BLOCKING KNIT AND WOVEN FIBERS 
The ii 


you years of dependable J-2 $149.00 


} performance. plus pee 
ae $5.00 p/h 
| / For additional information write for brochure 
Deed Crafts Unlimited 
4986 Warwick 
iw Memphis, TN 38117 
wee" b (901) 682-2358 


Tenn. residents add 7-3/4% sates tax. Terms Cash or C.O.D. 


Past Patterns 







Historical 
Patterns 
Worthy of Your 
Time and Talent. 


1830-1939 
Catalog $3.00 


404 Write or Call 
Edwardian it Gs 059 2 60 By 
Blouse | for 


Sizes 10-20 


seseppa| FREE 


INFORMATION 


P.O. Box 7587T + Grand Rapids, MI 49510 


Guatemala! | 


Stunning handloomed ikat fabrics from 
Mayan weavers. Machine washable 
100% cotton. As low as $5.99/yard! 
For generous swatch selection & info, 
send $3.50 (applicable to first order). 

Ask about our catalog of fine handmade products. 


GLOBAL — St TH 


1101 SW Washington, Suite 140 
V ILLAGE Haase are uite 


IMPOR r S WHOLESALE INQUIRIES WELCOME 


Personalized 


1. 8 sw w/Biue & Gold . 
14P6 4/8- (Any ee 4036 4 1/4 White te w/@otd 
30 5/0° White w/ Gold 


of Cat ay tee 
SC pan Mace 
é 2 ey nled 


BOOK 1 4/4” walte wir 23¢ 5/8" White w/Blue & Gold 

81K 7/8" White w/Grey 6G0D 1 1/4" White w/Blue & Gold 
Beautifully woven with your name in matching printed script, these 
lovely labels are the ultimate “Finishing Touch” for your handiwork, 
Other styles plus size and care jabels available. No C.0.D.’s please. 
US. Funds. Add 50¢ postage& handling. 


12 for $3.25 © 20 for $5.00 * 40 for $7.00 
400 for $14.00 © 250 for $24.00 * 500 for $37.00 


{Prices based on one name — one style. Bo not split order) 


Charm Woven Labels® 
Box 30027 + Dept. T + Portiand, OR 97230 


HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The (aning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 

















The newest source 
for weaving 
and knitting yarns. 


For free samples write: 


YARNS... 
P.O. Box 434 (Dept. T) 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
(508) 278-7733 





MAKE BIG MONEY—ALL PROFIT—AT HOME 
SIBLE MENDING 


Pays up to $10 an Hour! Lids Bes 
Make moth holes, cigarette burns, 
tears, rips, DISAPPEAR from all fabrics. #BBR 
Little-known craft pays big spare time prof- 
its. Exciting details FREE' CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-621-5809, (in Illinois 1-800-972-5858) 
or write FABRICON COMPANY 

2021 Montrose, Dept. 922, Chicago, IL 60618 


ae ee: 
3 ck 








PRAIRIE CLOTHING CO. 


presents 


Our Pattern 
Catalogue $i 


; Wholesale Inquiries Invited 


if 


e 
yi 3429 Sycamore Ct. NE 


“+ Cedar Rapids, LA 52402 
(319) 366-2072 


“I 


ng RO ey ee ey Se ey | 


Signature Style Sewing 


Pieced inserts, layered 
applique and quilted panels l 
plus more ideas are explain- 
ed and illustrated for creat- 
ing sophisticated fashion I 
garments. You'll be inspir- 
ed to make wonderful and j 
unique suits, tops, evening 
dresses, etc., that reflect i 
your signature. Many color i 
Beles $11.00 ppd. 








Liss - 4-800-223-5792 MIC § 


+' =>, Snowflake Designs Needlework Shop 
Ag: The Needlework Store that comes to your Door 


~: 
vie Catalog Subscription $3.50 


} Handpainted Needlepoint, Fibers, Fibers, Fibers, 
canvas, evenweave fabrics, linens, counted cross 


Stitch supplies, hardanger books, charts, Natural 
Fiber Knitting yarns, North Island + Rowan kits. 
And much much more 


Suite 208 (Dept.-T) 
114 N. San Francisco St. 
Flagstaff, AZ 86001 


602-779-2676 
Visa + Master Card 
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Marketplace 


KRUH 
KNITS 


Merchants to the Machine Knitter. 


Your complete source 
for machine knitting needs 
all under one cover! 


To receive our 13/7 page 


que 
send $3.00 to: KRUH KNITS 
P.O. Box 1587T Avon, CT 06001 


SILK SCARF BLANKS 
FOR PAINTING / DYEING 
* Natural White Silk 
* Top Quality 


* ~ Satisfaction Guaranteed 
(Se Introductory 3 Scarf Assortment...$ 12.95 
(CA Resicents Pis Add $0.79 Sales Tax) 


OUALIN - Limit Two Per Address - 


INTERNATIONAL 
P.O. Box 31145-T San Francisco, CA 94131 (415) 647-1328 


4200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 
Plymouth, MI 48170 
313-455-2150 
Basket Making is 
i) and Easy! 
ry it — SPECIAL 
BEGINNERS BASKET KIT 
Reg $14.95 $10.00 EA 
Plus $2.00 shipping and handling 
VISA, MC, DISCOVER, CHECK, COD 
Our brochure/price list $1.00 


A Grace Kabel Basket 












‘Gila eee KOLANDER'S 
AURORA SILK 
SILK— ALL FORMS 
NATURALLY DYED 
5806 N. VANCOUVER AVENUE 
WO) a8 el OO) a ee 
503-286-4149 


~ shannock 
tapestry 


High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 
other weaving accessories. 


Call (206) 573-7264 
or write to: 
10402 N.W. 11th Ave, Vancouver, WA USA 98685 


SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 
STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 


SEND $2 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallecy Ltd. 


P.O. Box 145, Swampscott, MA 01907 





MAIL ORDER YARNS 


NATURAL ; 
FIBERS sau 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


® alpaca ® wools ® cottons ® mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 
Periodic Updates ® Quantity Discounts 
Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 
Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 


THE, 


LACE MAKER 


LACE & NEEDLELART 


Catalog $3.00 
Bobbin Lace Kit $32.50 


23732-G Bothell Hwy. SE 
Bothell, WA 98021 
206-486-0940 





The Country 
Craftsman 





Dept. T 
Post Office 


Box 412 

Manufacture Littleton, 
me CcMmrer 

of Fine MA 01460 


Spinning Wheels 508/486-4053 


Send large S.A.S.E. | 


w/45 cents postage 
for free brochure 





NATURAL FIBERS 


Mail Order Yarns & Equipment for Weaving 
Knitting, Spinning 
Cottons, Silks, Wools, Mohairs 
Send for over 60 yarn samples-$3.00 
Spinning fibers-$3.00 
atalog-$1.00 
Close-Out and Regular Yarns 


THE FIBER STUDIO 

9 Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 
603-428-7830 

(Open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 


™ ATTENTION KNITTERS AND WEAVERS! ~ 


Special offers NOW in progress. 
Coned Yarns for machine and hand weavers! 


$1.75 — $4.25 per pound 
COTTONS, WOOLS, BLENDS 


SINGLES, PLIED, FANCY AND NOVELTY 
LOOPERS — $ .90 PER POUND 


Send for your FREE samples! 
Ask about our SPECIALS! 


John Perkins Industries, Inc. 
P.O. Box 8372 
Greenville, SC 29604 





BONNE TRIQLA © 


- Cone & Skein Yarn - 
¢ WHOLESALE e RETAIL 
Stock Yarns: Cottons, Angoras, 


Mohairs, Wools, Ribbons, Blends, 
also New York Designer Closeouts 


Great Service & Expert Advice 
comes with every order 


Bonnie Triola 
5694 Garwood St. 
Fairview, PA 16415 
(814) 474-3554 


Catalog $8.00 


We are the Rug Weaving specialists. Our large 
volume means lower, discount prices. We carry 
a large selection of beautiful cotton rags on 

coils, 8/4 cotton warp, rug filler. loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. We pay shipping’ 
For catalog and samples send $1.00 handling 
to: GREAT NORTHERN WEAVING, P.O. 
Box 3611 Augusta, MI 49012. 


Stanley 24-row 
| Puller té-row § 95 ppd. 
Smocking Dots, Blue or Yellow § 2.50ea. 


We carry over 1 60 fabrics including: Nelona Batiste in 6 colors; 
Pima Gingham in 5 colors; Left-over fabrics from Designers including 
Ralph Lauren & Laura Ashley; pattems from over 80 Smocking & 
Heirloom sewing designers: Battenberg, Bobbin & Princess Lace 
Supplies, & books. Give us a try. We are user friendly and very 
helpful. If it's new youcan always find it here. We accept American 
Express, Checks & Money Orders. 


Catalog with updates $4.00; Swatches $7.00 (for three mailings). 
Designer Discount available with resale number. 


GARDEN FAIRIES TRADING CO. 
P.o. Box 5770, Santa Rosa, 95402 707-573-1612 
California residents add 6'/2% sales tax 





Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 
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202-686-KNIT 


4614 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Send $3 for the Shade Card - 
Refundable with first purchase 





NATURAL COLORED HANDSPUN WOOL YARN 


| Fine, luxurious, soft wool yarn - natural colors and blends 
Prices starting at $1.00 per oz. - discounts available on larger orders. 
Fleeces and unscoured wool batts also available 
For Further details send SASE to: 
Peacock Arts 
1010 South 138 
Bonner iil ss Kansas 66012 


The JOLIE UNICORNS 
ULTRA-FAST COMBO-PICK-UP TRANSFER 


TOOLS FOR MACHINE KNITTERS 
Standard $7.40; Bulky $8.80 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BROCHURE 


NOW DISTRIBUTED 

IN U.S. BY: 
HALLANDALL, INC. 
BOX 91-DEPT. T 


REMBRANDT, IA 50576 
(712) 286-KNIT 


M/C & VISA < U.S.A 1987 


DEALERS 
WELCOME 


MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 

PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WEBS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 

For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. Or 
call: (413) 253-2580. 


Tour the World of Fiber with 
Connoisseur Tours 


¢ Hawaiian Islands - March 1991 
Join us for teaching by Shay Pendray, 
Japanese Embroidery, Helen Bates, Bead- 
ing, and Virginia Avery, Quilting. Meet 
with artists of the islands. 

For details, 

write or call 
Rachel Skolkin at: 
212-570-4081 or 
800-628-6088 


CONNOISSEUR TOURS 
75 East End Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10028 





June/July 1990 


BEADS @ BEADS @ BEADS 
The World's Largest Selection of Beads 


FULL COLOR CATALOG 


' OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULL COLOR 
RETAIL - WHOLESALE - DIST. PRICES 
FOR YOUR 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: ; 


eres. Beads 
5021(T) Mud veal = 


4 
tm WA 98502 | 


RAINSHED 


OUTDOOR FABRICS! 





























707 AW Lith + Corvallis. OR 97330 + (503) 753.3900 


FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
FOR 
RAINWEAR 
AND 
SOFT LUGGAGE iN 
ss 


Catalog $1.00 


OUTDOOR FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
Waterproof/Breathables, Polarfleece, 
Polarplus, Cordura, Packcloth, 
Supplex, Nylons, Hardware, 

YKK zippers, Webbing etc. 


Your Definitive Source of Fabrics 
& Textile Products to Dye, Paint, 
Decorate or Sew 
TESTFABRICS, INC. 


e Woven & Knit Piece Goods of: 
Cotton, Linen, Silk, Rayon, Wool, 
Synthetics & Blends 

e Silk Scarves & Items To Decorate 

e Services In Sourcing And Mfg. 


e Small Orders, Special & Export 
Orders, COD’s, MC/VISA Accepted 


Free Catalog: 


P.O. Box 420, Dept. T 

Middlesex, NJ 08846 

USA 201-469-6446 
Fax: 201-469-1147 


Natural Yarns 
For 
Weaving & Knitting 
Sample cards and price lists — $5.00 


Refundable on first order. 


2723 COLTSGATE RD. - DEPT. T 
CHARLOTTE, NC 28211 
(704) 847-1519 


FABRICS FOR ALL YOUR 
ACTIVEWEAR 


2 WAY AND 4 WAY 
STRETCH LYCRAS 
IN PRINTS AND SOLIDS 


STRETCH LACE 


STRETCH SATIN 
SUPER STRETCH SPANDEX 


STRETCH COTTON/LYCRA 
STRETCH WOOL 


HUNDREDS OF COLORS 
TO CHOOSE FROM 
JEHLOR FANTASY FABRICS 
730 ANDOVER PARK WEST 


SEATTLE WA, 98188 
PHONE (206) 575-8250 


SEND SASE FOR MAIL ORDER INFORMATION | 


hy GO NATURAL 


Ready tu Span Fa.bers 
Knitting Yarns 
Samples: Fabers $3 
Yarn $3 Catalog $1 
1509) 659-1973 


CURTIS FIBERS 


HCO] BOX 15, RITZVILLE, WASHINGTON 99169 


STRETCH & SEW | 
#308 





CUSTOM QUILT 
ADDRESS STAMP! 


ANN SMITH 
54 ELM ST. 
BOW, N.H. 03458 


Choose from one of 
sixteen patterns. S.A.S.E. 


Bear's Paw Sample for brochure. $17.50 ppd. 


Unusual Gifts « Books « Patterns 
Fine Fabrics for Quilts & Wearable Art ? 


JOSEPHS COAT 


26 Main St., Peterborough, NH 03458 , 
Mon-Sat 10-5:30 (603) 924-6683 


MEDIAEVAL MISCELLANEA 
6530-T Spring Valley Drive (703) 
Alexandria, VA 22312 354-7711 


Patterns for historical clothing, chain- 
mail t-shirts, almost 200 reproductions 
of authentic jewelry from the Middle 
Ages & Renaissance, and more. Catalog 
$1.50, dealer inquiries welcome. 


Ea x Wool. 


handspun ¢ plant dyed yarns 
of wool . silk . mohair/carded blends for spinners 
= send SASE for ordering information 
136 Paseo Norte « Taos NM 87571 505-758-9631 | 
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Marketplacez 


| 
BEGINNER LACE KITS: (all postpaid) | 
BOBBIN LACE $33.50 NEEDLELACE $8.50 
BATTENBERG $8.50 CARRICKMACROSS $8.50 
TATTING $10.50 TENERIFFE 
TAMBOUR (Coggeshall) $26.50 | 


$16.50 


BEGGARS' LACE 
Dept. THD 
P.O. Box 17263 
Denver, CO 80217 
(303) 722-5557 


4 
F a 


Complete Lacemaking 
Catalog - $2 (refundable) 





TEXTILE TEACHERS NEEDED 


We publish Teacher Directories for 
fiber and fabric crafts, all regions. Send 
for registration information, and learn 
how we can help you find audiences 
for your lectures and workshops. 


SASE to: The Textile Detective _ 
P.O. Box 422, Andover MA 01810 


Fabrile Studio © Fiber Center 
Navajo & SW Textile Seminar at Ghost Ranch 
June 8,9,10, 1990 














Natural Dyes, Dye & Spinning Books, 
Hand Dyed Yarns in New Mexico's 
Landscape Colors 
Send SASE for information. 
P.O. Box 2143, Corrales, NM 87048 
(505) 898-5752 





THREADS 





Subscriber 








List 
Service 





We occasionally make 
our subscriber list 
available to companies 
whose products we think 
may be of interest to 

: you. If you prefer not to 

| receive this mail, just 
send your mailing label 
(or an exact copy) to the 
address below. We'll take 
care of the rest. 





Subscriber Service Dept. 
The Taunton Press 

Box 5506, 63 S. Main St., 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506 
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Classified 


The CLASSIFIED rate is $3 per word, mini- 
mnuum ad 15 words. Payment must acconipany 
order. Send to Threads, Advertising De pt., Box 
5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. Deadline for 
the August/Septenvber issue is May 10. 


MAIL-ORDER SOURCE for hundreds of patterns, 
notions, fabrics and more. Call for free brochure. 
(800) 344-2199. 


FREE CATALOG—MAGNIFYING GLASS neck- 
laces. Satisfaction guaranteed. PS Uniques, 3330 
South Columbine Circle, Dept. THDS, Englewood, 
CO 80110. 


LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE YOUR SMALL 
BUSINESS. Grants/loans to $500,000. Free re- 
corded message: (707) 449-8600. (LB9) 


PURE SILKS airmailed worldwide by return! 
High fashion and regular colours! Crepes, Char- 
meuses, Dupions, Noils, Jacquards, etc., ete. 
Write Angus International™, 6 Fok Loh Tsun Rd., 
Kowloon City, HONG KONG for FREE SWATCH- 
ES, or call 011-852-7182748, FAX 011-852- 
7184565 anytime. Personal callers welcome! 


NEW DESIGN AID FOR INNOVATIVE KNITTING. 
Send for free details: Mavis Walker, 3 Gale Dr., 
Lightwater, Surrey, ENGLAND GU18 5TX. 


DESIGNER’S METHOD. Make your own inexpen- 
sive dress form, any size, shape. Easy, illustrated 
directions, $8.95. Sewing, 121 5th St. Watkins 
Glen, NY 14891. 


AUSTRIAN CRYSTAL RHINESTONES & TRIM— 
spectacular Austrian cut crystal rhinestones, 
pearls, studs adhere permanently to any fabric 
without studs or sewing. Samples, color charts, 
instructions and catalog, $6—refunded with order. 
Creative Crystal Company, 27 Vineyard Rd., Burl- 
ington, CT 06013. 


BABY CLOTHES—Delightful designs, natural fi- 
bers, machine washable. Complete kits to knit. 
Catalogue with samples, $2. OAT COUTURE, P.O. 
Box 799, Talent, OR 97540. 


BIBS— Patterns, lxits, completed. SASE—$1, refun- 
dable. Arnele’s, Dept. BBT, P.O. Box 218SVS, Bing- 
hamton, NY 13903. 


SAVE 30-70%! 300P Arts—Crafts catalog, $1. Free 
Brochure, Suncoast, Dept. T, 9015-US19N, Pinellas 
Park, FL 34666. 


LONDON KNITWEAR DESIGNER now has avail- 
able her collection of beautiful hand knitting pat- 
terns. Quick and easy to follow. Instructions for the 
beginner or advanced Ikxnitter. Send $7.50 ppd. and 
get my book on The 10 Simple Techniques of 
Basic Knitting free. London Fashion Concept, 
P.O. Box 2585, Youngstown, OH 44507. 


COMPUTER GOT YOU BUFFALOED BUNKY? Com- 
puter Textile Exchange, a quarterly newsletter, 
$2447. Box 1065, Lafayette, CA 94549. Sample, $3. 


SHETLAND WOOL: High quality 2/8 yarn on 2- 
1/4 lb. cones, $12.50 each. Minimum order of 4 
cones. We pay UPS. For info and color samples 
send LASE to: Dia North of Boston, P.O. Box 
879, Stowe, VT 05672. 


AVL 48-in. production dobby loom: auto cloth 
advance system, double box flyshuttle beater, 
steel heddles, $5,500 plus shipping. Call Linda 
(609) 965-5373. 











HUNDREDS OF DESIGNS, photographs, pat- 
terns, instructions. Charted designs, cross- 
stitching, crocheting, knitting, tatting, smock- 
ing, quilting, patchwork, transfer patterns. 
SASE. All-mart, 313 S. Sycamore, Santa Ana, 
CA 92701, (714) 547-1233. 


HANDSPUN ANGORA YARN. One ounce—78 
yds, $8.50 white, $9.50 dyed. Shipping includ- 
ed. Fiber, $3.75 ounce. Quantity discounts. 
Samples, $2. SASE. Lieber Designs, 935T Rodeo 
Queen, Fallbroolx, CA 92028. 


100% PURE, CLEANED BEESWAX CYLINDERS 
for batik, Easter eggs or quilting threads. Call 
for free craftwax price list. 1-800-BUY-ROOT. 


TOUR BALI, JAVA & SULAWESI. An exploration 
of Indonesian textiles with author Don Willcox, 
October 1990. Also Thailand hilltribes, December 
1990. WRITE: BOX 1, PENLAND, NC 28765. 


FULL-GATHERED LACES, trims/findings, craft 
patterns. Free catalog. Columbia Garment Co., 
P.O. Box 349, Columbia, PA 17512. 


HANDMADE CERAMIC BUTTONS. Unique de- 
signs, shapes and colors. SASE for brochure. L.B. 
Buttons, 2323 “F” Street, Bellingham, WA 98225. 


CUDDLESKIN—Flannel-backed satin, 60-in. 
wide, $3/yd. LSASE plus $1 for swatches. OLD 
MILLWORKS, P.O. Box 9013-T, Dickson City, PA 
18519. Phone (717) 963-9843, Mastercard/Visa. 


BATIK BAZAAR! Choose from our great selec- 
tion of handcrafted fabrics. For samples, send 
$4 to One World Fabrics, Box 4755, Dept. T, 
Key West, FL 33041. 


PASSAP DOUBLE-BED KNITTING MACHINE— 
Duomatic 80, stand, 4-color changer, Deco, 
Form computer, motor, lamp, accessories, 
books. $3,000. (703) 354-4984. 


USED ELECTRONIC KNITTING MACHINE: $865 
postpaid. Spinning, weaving, knitting supplies: 
catalog, $1. Woolery, RD 1, Genoa, NY 13071. 
(315) 497-1542. 


GREAT SEWING & CRAFT SUPPLIES for all 
your sewing & craft projects. Catalog, $1(refun- 
dable). Porcupine Pincushion, P.O. Box 187-T, 
Wendel, PA 15642. 


DISCOVER RUG, TAPESTRY WEAVING. Begin- 
ner’s mountain retreat. Brochure: Loewe School, 
Box W-1, Divide, CO 80814. (719) 687-3249. 


BEADS! JEWELRY SUPPLIES! Semi-precious, 
Pearls, Austrian Crystal, findings. Samples, $5. 
Necklace kit $15. Wholesale catalog, $2 (refun- 
dable). Rebshan’s, P.O. Box 7808, Dept. T, 
Northridge, CA 91327. 


PAINT YOUR OWN SCARF with the silk paint- 
ing kit from virtuous woman. Send $19.95 to 
8417 South Winston, Tulsa, OK 74137. For in- 
quiries only. Send LSASE. 


BLUEPRINT SENSITIZED FABRICS. Ready to 
print, no chemicals to mix, no darkroom need- 
ed. Send LSASE: Blueprints, 1504 No. 7 Indus- 
trial Way, Belmont, CA 94002. 
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| PEED TAILORING 

A completely illustrated spiral-bound book showing 

| the fastest and easiest way to construct a woman's | 
lined jacket or coat. Instructions on fusibles, machine 
shoulder pad application, professional collar and lapel | 
placement, cutting, finishing, pressing methods, and 

| more. $12.95 | 


| $$ SEWING ASA HOMEBUSINESS $$ | 


A comprehensive guide to starting and operating a 
| custom sewing or alterations business in your home. | 
Licensing, taxes, customer relations, target markets, 

bookkeeping, advertising and complete price list. | 








(es | 
| ALTERING WOMEN'S READY-TO-WEAR 


| Two hundred pages with over 300 illustrations ex- 

plaining how to alter almost every article of women's 
ready-made clothing. Alter your own or sew for others. 

| Complete price list included. $17.95 | 


ALTERING MEN'S READY- 


Step-by-step guide for fitting, marking, and altering 
| men's clothing. Hundreds of illustrations and 150 
| pages. If you have always wanted totry altering men's 
| clothing, now is the time! $14.95 
| 


* * BOTH Alteration Books for $25.00 * * 
You Save $8.00!!! 


Please add $1.00 per book for postage 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


MARY ROEHR CUSTOM TAILORING 
| Dept. T 
| P.O. Box 20898 
Tallahassee, FL. 32316-0898 


| Check, Visa, MasterCard, Money Order _| 
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ATTEND THE 15TH | 
ANNUAL SUMMER 
WORKSHOP OF 


HAUTE 
COUTURE | 


SEWING 


eB iscover the secrets of high 


fashion, heighten your sewing 
skills and master French hand 
finishing. Sharpen your eye for 
design and learn haute couture | 
construction and finishing in | 
tradition of the French NIN 
masters. Concentrated two- 
week sessions. 









(INSTITUTE 
CF (ESN 


oin other enthusiastic 

home sewers, professional 
dressmakers, entrepreneurs and educators for 
a learning vacation at a Colorado mountain 
resort. Cultivate the art of fashion. 


‘Ann Hyde Institute of Design « P.O. Box 
61271, Denver, Co 80206 « (303) 355-1655 


NAME 

CITY STATE ZIP ) 
TELEPHONE 

él [_] PLEASE SEND BROCHURE 
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To knit or not to knit 
by Maureen Musker 


A handknit sweater is a thing to be 
treasured, a labor of love. But love is 
complicated today, and young knitters 
constantly grapple with the decision to knit 
or not to knit for their current flame. 

After all, the creation of a sweater can 
figure prominently in a relationship. 

As a clerk ata local knit shop, I have 
witnessed firsthand the ravages of 
relationships gone sour and the major 
role that handknit sweaters can play. 
Recently, a dignified and poised woman 
entered the shop and stated that she 
needed to return some yarn. As she had 
no receipt, I explained that we could only 
offer her credit unless she found the 
receipt, in which case we would gladly 
refund her money. Much to my 
amazement, her cool exterior began to 
melt, and she explained, her voice 
cracking, that she had purchased the yarn 
to make her boyfriend a sweater but 
had since broken up with him. 

“Well,” I stammered, fearing 
my boss’s wrath but 
empathizing with her, 
gs Os ea 

“T only bought it two 
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weeks ago,” she pleaded. “I never thought 
to keep the receipt. I don’t care if I get 
my money back. I just want to get rid of this 
yarn. It hurts too much even to look at it.” 
Pitving her plight, I gave in and let 
her return the yarn, tear-stained labels 
and all. But later, as I pondered this 
episode, I questioned the woman’s 
common sense. This rift in her 
relationship must have come completely 
by surprise, for no knitter lightly makes 
the decision to knit for a love interest. 
Consider the potential ramifications 
that a handknit sweater can have ona 
modern relationship. Will the recipient 
regard the cherished sweater as a threat— 
an indication of an overly strong 
commitment on the part of the knitter? 
Will the sweater imply that a ring is 
expected in return and cause him to bolt? 
On the other hand, what if your 
significant other requests a handknit 
sweater as a sign of your devotion. If 
vou decline, will he take the refusal to 
mean the beginning of the end? 
Then there’s the issue of work not 
being appreciated. A long-standing 
relationship can begin to crumble when 
a work of art sits in the back of a drawer, 
unworn and unwanted. The knitter may 
identify with the sweater, feeling just as 
neglected and unloved. She may get 
frustrated and take it out on her partner in 
not-so-subtle ways. One thing leads to 











another: Long-dormant resentments flood 
out from both sides, and war is declared. 
If the war escalates to the point 
where separation is the only answer, the 
question of custody remains. It doesn’t 
matter that the sweater is four sizes too 
big and would never have been worn. 
On principle, the knitter usually demands 
its return, if only to prevent the 
estranged partner from stuffing it into.a 
cardboard box, along with old T-shirts 
and bell-bottoms, for the Salvation Army. 
After listening to countless sagas of “Boy 
meets girl, girl knits sweater, all hell breaks 
loose,” I am content with my current 
unattached status and relish knitting only 
for myself. Of course, the day may come 
when I am forced to make that decision—to 
knit or not to knit—for a certain someone. 
I only hope that when the time comes, I 
remember to keep the receipt. 


Musker teaches knitting and is a 
freelance writer in Chicago, IL. 

Have a humorous story to tell about 
your adventures in fiber arts? Send it to 
Threads, Box 5506, Newtown, CT 
06470-5506. 
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